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URGES PLAN FOR 
NATIONAL OPERA 


Local Organizations for Twenty- 
five Largest Cities in Country 
Proposed by Andreas Dippel, 
with Soloists to Be Supplied 
from Central Organization— 
Washington Suggested as Head- 
quarters 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 1to.—Andreas 
Dippel, director of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, has been in Washington 
for a week, trying to interest the officials 
of the government, including President 
Taft, and public men from various parts 
of the country, in a plan to organize a 
National Opera Company, with its head- 
quarters at Washington. He proposes 
local organizations in the largest twenty- 
five cities in the country, each of which 
shall provide and support its own chorus 
and orchestra from local talent to be in- 
structed and trained by conductors author- 
ized and sent out by the central organiza- 
tion. The opera season is to be divided 
among the cities belonging to the associa- 
tion, each being allotted so many evenings. 
A company of first-class soloists, with a 
few instrumentalists of high rank for the 
orchestra, and with trained stage hands 
and the necessary scenery and costumes, 
will go from place to nlace, accoraing to 
schedule, and give performances with the 
support of the local chorus and orchestra, 
the proceeds, after the payment of ex- 
penses, to be devoted to a general fund 
and not to the individual benefit of any 
one. According to Mr. Dippel’s caicula- 
lations, the exnense of producine opera 
would thus be reduced about one-half. 

It is proposed to give the standard 
operas in the English language, and to 
have librettos prepared, translated and 
adapted for that purpose. The prices of 
seats are to be as low as expenses will 
permit, and as no profit is to be made from 
the performances, Mr. Dippel believes 
they can be brought down to a scale that 
will enable wage earners and persons of 
small salaries to enjoy the educational 
value of the entertainments. He believes 
also that the training of local choruses and 
orchestras will bring out much native 
talent, as it does in Germany, Italy and 
other European countries, and that great 
schools of music will develop from the 
movement. The choruses and orchestras 
can be drawn from the amateur as well as 
the professional musicians of each com- 
munity, who will receive no compensation 
except the benefit of the instruction. 

Mr. Dippel had an interview with the 
President, who expressed much :nterest in 
the scheme. Mr. Dippel does not ask any 
appropr‘ation from the government, al 
though all the European nations aiid many 
municipalities not only subsidize, but ac- 
tually manage both operas and theaters as 
part of the educational system. Congress 
may be asked to pass a bill giving a charier 
to the proposed organization, but that has 
not yet been decided upon. 


To Domesticate Grand Opera 


When asked for the details of his plan 
Mr. Dippel replied to an interv:ewer : 


“In the last few months I have sworn 
allegiance to the United States. I am no 
longer a foreigner. Every American, up 
to the measure of his opportunity, is re 
sponsible for the making of America. I 
have asked myself just what my responsi- 
bilities to my country are. I am convinced 
that I have a certain respons‘bility grow- 
ing out of my profession, out of the work 
in which I have been engaged for nearly 
twenty-five years. I should like to take a 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


Distinguished young American pianist who has been winning signal success in 
European music centers—He returns to America next season for a tour 





Musical Managers Meet Again—Will Or- 
ganize Formally Later 


The musical managers of New York 
City, who, as has already been told in 
Musica AMERICA, are forming a protec- 
tive association, met again on Thursday 
night of last week at the Café Martin, 
in New York. Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of 
the firm of Haensel & Jones, was elected 
temporary chairman, and will hold that 
office until the organization is perfected. 
While the plan of the association was 
freely discussed, it was decided to post- 
pone definite action in the matter of com- 
pleting the organization until later this 
month, when another meeting will be held 
and officers will be elected. Those who 
attended the meeting were: Loudon Charl- 
ton, M. H. Hanson, A. F. Adams, Fitz- 
hugh Haensel, J. E. Francke and R. E. 
Johnston 





Tina Lerner’s Success in London 


A cablegram received by Musicat AMEr- 
ICA from its London correspondent on 
[Tuesday indicates that Tina Lerner, the 
pianist who toured America last season, 
won a great ovation at the Richter concert 





Vincent D’Indy Ill 
Paris, Feb. 11.—Vincent D’Indy, the 
composer, has been stricken with a severe 
attack of bronchitis. 


Caruso’s Hoarseness as Result of Cold 
Costs Him $10,000 


It may be only a cold, but the opera 
public and Caruso himself have cause to 
worry about the illness that is preventing 
him from making his usual appearances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. It was esti- 
mated that up to last Monday night Ca- 
ruso’s inability to sing according to sched- 
ule had cost him $10,000. A speck of dust 
in his throat is supposed to have started 
the trouble, and to have been responsible 
for the fact that he missed four perform- 
ances at $2,500 each. Early this week Mr. 
Caruso was unable to speak above a whis- 
per. He is not scheduled to sing at the 
Metropolitan this next week, and would 
probably be unable to do so under any 
circumstances. 


Will Represent United States at Inter- 
national Musical Congress in Rome 
[From a Staff Correspondent] 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 13.—A. J. Gantvoort, 
head of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and a man widely known in the musical 
educational field, has been appointed by the 
United States Government to be one of two 
men to represent this country at the In- 
ternational Musical Congress to be held in 
Rome from April 4 to April tr. This 
honor came to Mr. Gantvoort entirely un- 
solicited, and is regarded in this city as a 
great honor A..is 5. 
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“TWILIGHT” TO BE 
GIVEN NEXT MONTH 


Gadski, Martin and Witherspoon 
Will Sing It at Metro- 
politan 


General Manager .Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
decided upon the latter part of March as 
the time for the production of Arthur 
Nevin’s opera, “Twilight.” The work will 
be sung in English by Riccardo Martin, 
Herbert Witherspoon and Johanna Gadski. 
\lfred Hertz will conduct. There are only 
three characters in the opera. 

The librettist is Randolph Hartley. Mr. 
Nevin attended the performance of “Tosca” 
at the Metropolitan last Monday night and 
mentioned that the story is placed in the 
West during war time. He describes his 
work as a one-act opera in three pictures. 
Between the pictures the stage will be 
darkened for changes of the scenery, but 
the music will go on. The heroine of the 
opera is a young girl who has been taught 
by her father always to follow her in- 


stincts. 
The Story of the Opera 


The first picture shows the girl begging 
her lover not to go with his regiment to 
war and leave her. The scene is a wood- 
land, and twilght falls with the pair in 
each other’s arms, while distant drumbeats 
from the passing army summon the lover 
away. The next scene is in the cabin of 
the girl’s father. The girl has been com- 
promised ‘and asks her father if mother 
hood is wrong. The father replies that it 
is not in marriage. As the lover, going by 
with the troops, looks in to say farewell 
the girl beseeches him to marry her, but 
the father, unaware of the situation, later 
sends the young man off to war. The 
daughter then makes up her mind to kill 
herself and is shown lifeless beside a 
woodland stream in the third picture. The 
lover comes back with the intention of 
marrying her and, when he finds her dead, 
tells her father that he is to blame and 
wishes to k ll himself, too. The father, 
however, puts the blame upon himself for 
not having enlightened his daughter and 
sends the lover back to find his fate in 
battle. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza said last Monday that 
he welcomed the opportunity to produce an 
opera in English this season and reiterated 
the statement that it was absurd to sup- 
pose that the Metropolitan company was 
opposed to opera in English. His conten- 
t‘on was that the right policy demanded 
that operas be given in the tongue in which 
they were originally written. 


Gatti-Casazza’s Interest in the Work 


“T like the music of ‘“Twilight,’” said 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, “and Mr. Nevin under- 
stands his business. We did not intend at 
the beginn:ng of the season to produce an 
American opera, but Mr. Nevin’s work 
came to hand and proved acceptable. We 
sincerely hope the public will like it.” 

Otto H. Kahn, of the Board of Directors, 
said: 

“The production of ‘Twilight’ is simply 
in pursuance of the policy of the Metropol 
itan to produce any opera by an American 
composer that may seem worthy. It has 
nothing to do with the recent opera con- 
test. ‘“Iwilight’ was not submitted in that 
contest, and nore of the operas that were 
submitted will be ready for performance 
before next season. Last year we pro- 
duced Mr. Converse’s ‘The Pipe of Desire,’ 
and this year we produce ‘Twilight.’ ” 


Hans Richter to Retire 


Lonpvon, Feb. 12.—Dr. Hans Richter, the 
Wagnerian conductor, is to retire perma 
nently from active professional work next 
month, and will devote himself to literary 
labors. He will live in Germany. The 
condition of Dr. Richter’s health has 
brought about his decision to retire 
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CONCERT SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 





Reduced Expense 





How the Radcliffe Bureau Is Bringing System Into a Business 
Hitherto Conducted in Haphazard Fashion and Making 
Possible the Appearances of Leading Artists at Greatly 








HE statement made to Musicat AMER- 
1ca a few days ago by W. L. Radcliffe, 
of Washington, D. C., to the effect that, 
broadly speaking, he had found the present 
season satisfactory in the South, is fraught 
with far greater significance than the ordi- 
nary report of managerial success. In Mr. 
Radcliffe’s optimistic expression, one may 
find the augury of a prosperous career for 
the Radcliffe Bureau, a newly established 
musical bureau wh'ch concerns itself with 
the booking of musical attractions of every 
class-in that broad expanse of territory 
between the Potomac River and the Rio 
Grande. 

That solicitude for the success of this 
new venture, yet in its first year, has been 
so general among musical artists, instead 
of being restricted to Mr. Radcliffe’s per- 
sonal fr:ends and associates, is due to the 
general recognition of the sore need for 
effective agency service in the particular 
field which this new agency aims to cover. 
In musical agency work, as in other fields 
of activity,. the tendency .of the age is 
toward  specialization—geographical and 
otherwise—and yet the Southern part of 
the Un'‘ted States, which of all sections 
of the country most needs expert knowl- 





has been booked extensively in the South, 
and ere the season ends four or five of the 
leading orchestras will have made extensive 
tours of this terr‘tory. 

“EF do not conceive, of course, that this 
surfeit of musical attractions can possibly 
do any harm in the Southern field, except, 
of course, the harm that will be done to 
the interests of the touring artists through 
curtailed individual receipts. Indeed, from 
an educational standpoint the opportuni- 
ties being offered to the Southern public to 
become better acquainted with artists and 
organizations of the highest standing can- 
not fail to be other than permanently bene- 
ficial. The musicians appearing in the 
South this season must ‘nevitably, I think, 
‘be disappointed in many instances in the 
patronage accorded them, but I believe that 
all the more discerning ones will realize 
that they are the victims of an unfortu- 
nate situation rather than that there is 
any lack of appreciation of musical ex- 
cellence in the State south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 


Planning Tours on Economic Basis 


“I am endeavoring, so far as possible, to 
place musical attractions in Southern ter- 





W. L. Radcliffe, of the Radcliffe Bureau, at His Desk in Washington 


edge of local conditions for successful 
routing and booking, has remained until a 
recent date without such facilities. The 
Radcliffe Bureau represents the first at- 
tempt to date to establish a pretentious, 
up-to-date clearing house for musical bus?- 
ness in a territory that holds much promise 
of ultimate profit if properly developed. 

In speaking of the situation in the South 
Mr. Radcliffe-says: “I have every reason 
to be encouraged by the operations of what 
is, in effect, the first season of our new 
bureau, our plans having attained the‘r full 
scope so late last Spring that I do not con- 
sider that period as other than preliminary 
That we have been able to make the show- 
ing that we have I consider the more grat- 
ifying because the South has been surfeited 
with musical attractions this season. The 
situation has been very much the same that, 
[ take it from the reports in Musica 
America, has prevailed on the Pacific 
Coast. Although the South is growing and 
expanding wonderfully in a musical sense, 
there is just so much business to be had, 
and when this must be apportioned among 
an unusual number of attractions it is ob- 
vious that some must suffer. 


A Surfeit of Music 


“The present state of affairs in the 
South, regrettable though it be, is not the 
result of pure chance, but may readily be 
traced to several well-defined causes. Prin- 
cipal among these may be mentioned the 
success of the engagement of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in Atlanta last 
Spring and the gratifying receipts at the 
concerts given by singers of the first rank 
in several of the larger Southern cities. 
Taking these showings as straws that indi- 
cated the trend of the wind, managers not 
on the ground or familiar at first hand 
with Southern conditions, gained the 1m- 
pression that the whole South was music- 
mad and that generous patronage awaited 
all comers. The result has been that al- 


most every concert star on tour this season 





ritory on the plan of comprehensively ar- 
ranged tours covering consecutive dates. 
I believe that this plan will contribute to 
the comfort and convenience as well as the 
financial rewards of the artists and will, 
likewise, save money for the local musical 
organizations, etc., engaging eminent so- 
loists for concert work. In the past it has 
frequently happened that a local manager 
in one or another of the larger Southern 
cities has opened negotiations for an em- 
inent concert star on the basis of a single 
appearance in one city. Now such an en- 
gagement, if made. necessarily involved 
long journeys to and from New York, for 
the South is a country of magnificent dis- 
tances and the necessity of this long jour- 
ney, with its consequent loss of time and 
heavy traveling expenses compelled the ex- 
action of a heavy guarantee—a larger sum, 
of necessity, than would have sufficed if: 
the artist could fill the engagement under 
more auspicious conditions. 

“As a result of the high guarantees 
which artists have in self-protection had to 
demand, many a Southern city has had to 
forego concerts bv stars who would have 
been warmly welcomed, whereas artists, on 
the other hand, have lost engagements that 
would have proved highly profitable were 
it not for the necessity of turning over so 
large a proportion of the gross receipts to 
the railroads. It is mv belief, borne out 
by my experience thus far, that both horns 
of this dilemma can be grasped by com- 
pactly arranged tours which will insure 
an artist a number of appearances in as 
rapid sequence as may be desired and with 
the shortest possible ‘umps between dates, 
insuring a minimum of expense and incon- 
venience. 


Percentage vs. Guarantees 


“But I must exnlain that in conjunction 
with my advocacy of system in the ar- 
rangement of tours I am a strong advocate 
of engagements on the guarantee basis. 
Indeed, as I see it, the abuse of the per- 





































View of the Offices of the Radcliffe Musical Bureau 


centage plan of operating has been one of 
the evils of the situation in the South 
which has in the past worked to the detri- 
ment of the interests of artists and man- 
agers. Extreme latitude in placing at- 
tractions on the percentage basis has been, 
I presume, the natural sequel of the isolated 
engagements in remote localities which I 
have just referred to. A manager con- 
fronted with the necessity of taking an 
attraction from New York to Atlanta, or 
Memphis or New Orleans or Dallas for a 
single performance has felt all but com- 
pelled to break the journey by one or more 
concerts en route on such terms as could 
be gained. Under such circumstances not 
merely individual soloists but large or- 
chestras have been booked on the 75—25 
and in some instances even on the 70—30 
percentage basis. My policy ever since 
the establishment of my new bureau has 
been to hold out for reasonable guarantees 
and in the exceptional cases where I do 
feel that it is the better judgment to accept 
a percentage engagement rather than fore- 
go an appearance I almost never go below 
the 18—1r5 per cent. apportionment.” 

Mr. Radcliffe is devoting no small share 
of his energies to booking orchestras and 
soloists in connection with the Spring mu- 
sic festivals in the Sovth. Last Spring he 
handled seventeen of the twenty-one music 
festivals in the South Atlantic States and 
he will probably have about the same pro- 
portion of the thirty or more _ festivals 
which will be held this Spring in Southern 
cities of 25.000 population or more. Speak- 
ing of this phase of his operations, Mr. 
Radcliffe savs: 


South Has Genuine Festivals 


“The annual Spring Music restival in 
the South is more of an institution—that 
is, it is characterized by more of the true 
festival spirit than in other sections of the 
country. The South has not felt in any 
marked degree the arousal of sentiment 
reported from other sections of the country 
for more concerts in the early Autumn in- 
stead of a concentration in the Spring. 
The Spring is pre-eminently the most at- 
tractive season of the year in the South, 
and the thoughts of the people seem to turn 
naturally then to music and diversion. In 
addition to the music festivals, each cover- 
ing two or more days, we have booked 
more than twenty single concerts for Victor 
Herbert and his orchestra and the quartet 
of eminent vocal'sts whom we will take 
South for the festival season. 

“Next season I hope to take South for 
an extensive tour a grand opera organiza- 
tion—probably an Italian company. I am 
confident that the Southern territory will 
be a very profitable one for grand opera 
if it is presented on a high artistic plane 
but is offered at a lower scale of prices 
than must be exacted by the Metropolitan 
or allied organizations. We are also push- 
ing energetically our Music Club work. 
There are throughout the South a large 
number of music clubs that are endeavor- 
ing to develop a love for the best music 
in their respective localities, but that have 
been handicapped in the past in securing 
outside soloists because each other organi- 
zation has been enabled to offer to artists 
only a single engagement, dated without 
any reference to or even knowledge of 
other possible appearances in the same 
territory. 

“This year we have introduced for the 
first time a plan whereby musical clubs, by 
co-operating with us, may obtain their 
concert courses and artists with a minimum 
expenditure of funds and effort. Further- 
more, it has by this plan been possible for 
each local music club to map out at the 
very beginning of the season its series of 
entertainments for the whole season, and 


this has been advantageous in that it has 
enabled interest to be worked up long in 
advance and has also made it possible for 
clubs to arrange preliminary or prepara- 
tory lectures, etc, with consequent full 
knowledge of the works presented. Under 
this plan we have had four attractions 
touring the South, namely, the Boston 
Sextet Club, with Katherine Melley, so- 
prano soloist; Florence Larrabee, p‘anist, 
appearing jointly with Florence Harde- 
man, violinist; Dorothy Lethbridge, pianist, 
and the Metropolitan Grand Concert Com- 
pany.” 





AN OPERA IN ENGLISH SOCIETY 





Well-Known Musicians and Critics En- 
rolled in New Organization 


One of the results of the recent Opera 
in English banauet, held in New York, is 
the formation of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Onera in English and the En- 
couragement of American Mus‘c. Already 
130 people have subscribed themselves as 
adherents to this movement. The secre- 
tary and treasurer (pro tem) of the society 
is Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, of No. 1425 
Broadway, who is enrolling members. Non- 
professionals are expected to contribute a 
nominal sum of one dollar for the cost 
of typewritine. printing, etc. The next 
meeting of the society will take place Sun- 
day afternoon at 5 o’clock in Mme. Zieg- 
ler’s, studio. 

Among the aaherents are Charles Henry 
Meltzer, Reginald de Koven, Arthur Nevin, 
Sylvester Rawl'ng, Walter Damrosch, Kurt 
Schindler, Pierre Kev, Cornelius Riibner, 
Dr. Frank Miller, Walter L. Bogert, Ed- 
ward Bergé, John Freund. Arthur Farwell, 
Johanna Gadski, Helene Koelling, Anna E. 
7iecler, Fanny Edgar Thomas. Parthenia 
Bowman Neeley, Esther M. Kendig and 
Estelle Little. 





TO SING AT METROPOLITAN 





Osborn-Hannah Engaged for 


“Ring” Performance 


Jane 


Jane Osborn-Hannah returned to New 
York last week after singing ten weeks 
with the Chicago Opera Cumpany. Her 
impersonations of Madama Butterfly, Ned- 
da and Desdemona met with instant suc- 
cess, both with press and public, and add 
three more successful roles to her already 
comprehensive répertoire. 

She makes her reappearance at the Met- 
ropolitan this month in one of the special 
afternoon performances of the “Ring.” 





New Laurels for Maud Powell in Texas 


Reports received from Texas indicate 
that Maud Powell, the violin st, is daily 
adding to her long ust of admirers in this 
country as the result of her tour in that 
section. In San Antonio the critics were 
extremely enthusiastic in their praise of her 
playing, one declaring that she gave an in- 
terpretation of Lalo’s Spanish Symphony 
that “reached the intimate natures of the 
least musical of her hearers.” 





$140,c00 Losses at Paris Opera in Three 
Years 


Paris, Feb. 13.—Figures made public to- 
day show that the losses of the Paris Opera 
during the last turee years have been $140,- 
ooo. This is in spite of the fact that the 
managers, Messager and Broussan, have 
reduced the expenses in the matter of 
artists’ salaries from $200,000 to $80,000. 
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TORONTO’S GREAT CHORUS GIVES 
REMARKABLE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Mendelssohn Choir and Thomas Orchestra Join in Series of Concerts 
Which Attract Prominent Musicians from the United States— 
Well-known Soloists Participate and Dr. Vogt, Director, 
Reaches New Standard of Activity 








[From a Staff Correspondent] 


ORKONTO, Can., Feb. 
9.—With the ringing 
final “Hallelujah! Joy 
of Joys!” of Gabriel 
Pierné’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” To- 
ronto’s celebrated Men- 
delssohn Choir to-night 
brought to a close its 
eleventh annual week 
of concerts in a climax 
of tonal splendor. The 
great audience that 
packed Massey Hall in 
every available nook 
and corner rose to 
Conductor A..S.* Vogt, 
}eager to pay homage 
to the remarkable ar- 
tistic personality that 
has made this Cana- 
dian city the home of 
what the best of our 
Janet Spencer and choral organizations on 
Herbert Wither- the other side of the 
en border readily concede 
to be the finest chorus the continent can 
boast. Those familiar with the European 
music world can go further and—peace to 
Berlin’s Philharmonic Chorus, not to men- 
tion England’s representative choirs !—aver 
that it is without a rival anywhere. The 
combination of this choir with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra is an ideal one in every 
respect, the intimate sympathy existing be- 
tween Dr. Vogt and Conductor Frederick 
Stock makes for the loftiest artistic 
achievements. 

The audiences have been noteworthy, not 
only for their numbers, but as weli for 
their ‘social brilliancy, though be it known 
the choir relies for none of its financial 
success upon any special appeal to the so- 
ciety element. In other years the Governor- 
General and Lady Grey have come on from 
Ottawa for one of the annual concerts. 
This season Lady Grev and her party came 
for four of the programs, and it was a 
signal compliment to those responsible for 
the success of last night’s performance of 
“The Children’s Crusade” that after hear- 
ing it she decided to attend the repetition 
to-night. The Lieutenant-Governor of On- 
tario, the Hon. John M. Gibson, and Mrs. 
Gibson and Sir Edmund Walker, the hono- 
rary president of the choir, and Lady 
Walker have lent further distinction to 
the week’s audiences. 

The entire series was oversubscribed to 
an extent unprecedented in the annals even 
of an organization that has been confronted 
every year with the impossible problem of 
reconciling the accommodation with the 
subscription list. Cities and towns East 
and West and South and North have sent 
tributary streams of Mendelssohn Choir en- 
thusiasts to swell the local current, for 
Mendelssohn Choir Week long since burst 
the confines of merely local interest to be- 
come a national event, and now, thanks to 
the policy of seeking new worlds to conquer 
across the line year bv year, and the re- 





sultant contingent from Amer can cities 
that come over at this time to return the 
visit, it has established itself as the most 
far-reaching of international musical influ- 
ences. 

Among the United Statesers who have 
been here for the whole or part of the 
series are President Lathrop of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra; Oscar Erickson, 
also of Chicago, who comes over évery 
year for these concerts; Frederick Alexan- 
der, the Detroit organist and conductor; 
Mrs. George Huntington, of Detroit, also 
an annual visitor, bringing a party of 
music-lovers with her; A. B. Jury, con- 
ductor of the Buffalo Clef Club; Conductor 
Webster, of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Chorus; Mrs. George Hamlin, of Chicago; 
Hollis E. Dann, of the music department 
of Cornell University; Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, the well-known concert manager 
of Cleveland, O.; Hobart Weed, Hans 
Schmidt and Messrs. von Berge and Heus- 
sler, all of Buffalo, N. Y., and Amy Gra- 
ham, the representative of the Buffalo 





Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Vogt 


News. The most energetic of Canadian 
devotees were two who made the journey 
from far-off Calgary, Alberta—Conductor 
Newcombe, of Calgary’s Apollo Club, and 
Dr. Pirie. In a sense, Toronto's Mendels- 
sohn Choir Week is gradually assuming the 
stature of a Bayreuth for this continent. 
Five concerts in all have been given. 
The opening program on Monday, as al- 
ready reported briefly, was of a miscellane- 
ous character. On Tuesday Verdi's “Man- 
zoni Requiem” was sung for the first time 
in Toronto. Wednesday “The Children’s 





Dr. A. S. Vogt, Director of the Famous Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, and Fred- 
erick A. Stock, Conductor of the Thomas Orchestra 











From left to right: Top row, Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, concert manager 
of Cleveland; Mrs. George Hamlin, Florence Hinkle and Dr. Vogt. 
Lower row, Mrs. Vogt, Mrs. Sharp-Herdien, George Hamlin, Herbert Wither- 


spoon and Janet Spencer. 
Crusade,” which made such a sensation at 
last year’s concerts that not half of the 
demand for seats then could be satisfied, 
was again sung, to be repeated this evening 
with a large appeal for admission still un- 
gratified; while this afternoon was given 
over to the band from Chicago for a 
matinée of orchestra music. , 

The conductor and committee of the choir 
seem to possess a rare knack of choosing 
soloists that fit in with the essential: spirit 
and scheme of the programs with extraor- 
dinary aptness, the result being that all 
things work together for the highest good 
to those that love art. The “Requiem” 
introduced a soprano new to Toranto in 
Florence Hinkle, and brought back three 
favorites of previous seasons in Janet 
Spencer, the contralto; George Hamlin, the 
Chicago tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, 
basso, of the Metropolitan Opera. In 
Edith Chapman-Goold there was also a 
new soprano for the “Children’s Crusade,” 
while Mabel Sharp-Herdien again assumed 
the second soprano music and Mr. Hamlin 
that of the Narrator. Mr. Witherspoon 
was responsible for the solos for male 
voice. In place of the usual solo pianist 
Bruno Steindel, the first ‘cellist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist at the afternoon 
concert. 

To heap superlatives upon Dr. Vogt’s 
chorus at this time cannot but be a variant 
of the proverbial bringing coals to New- 
castle. To tell New Yorkers who heard 
it four years ago for the first, and as yet 
only, time, and who ever since have called 
its name blessed for establishing a new 
high-water mark in choral art in the Amer- 
ican metropolis, that it has improved on 
the standard it then attained would -doubt- 
less provoke an incredulous smile. But 
to a conductor with the musical imagina- 
tion and the generalship of a Vogt greater 
than that which hath been is always pos- 
sible. “That man is a Napoleon,” Frederick 
Stock was overheard to say, as he watched 
his colleague directing a rehearsal on Mon- 
day afternoon. 

Here is a choral body each member of 
which is an intelligent musical entity im- 
bued with impersonal ambition for the 
whole, a righteous zeal to help maintain 
its traditions. It is a perfectly balanced in- 
strument, not alone as regards the numer- 
ical strength of the different sections, but, 
more importantly, in that far subtler re- 
spect of the blending of voice quality. 
Four years ago we thought in New York 
that it had achieved a perfect balance; to- 
day it has perfected that perfection. It is 
one great, plastic, vibrant mass of tone ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the lightest touch of 
its master sculptor, who moulds and shapes 
it at will into forms of ever-varying, ever- 
entrancing beauty. From pianissimos deli- 
cate as the evanescent fragrance of a flower 
to crashing climaxes of overwhelming 
fortissimos he achieves a range of tonal 
tints and gradations of volume that as 
nearly rival the resources of an orchestra 
as can be possible with the human. voice 
And what free, natural tone emission these 
Canadian choristers have! Their voices 
possess a timbre for choral purposes that 
has made more than one of the American 
visitors sigh, “We can’t get that quality 
in our country.” The brilliance, the virility 
and the vitality of the tone astonish and 
delight. As for clean-cut enunciation and 
faultless phrasing, comment on such ele- 
ments in the effectiveness of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir’s singing is superfluous at this 
date. Once more a noteworthy feature has 
been its impeccable intonation; even occa- 





sional lapses from the pitch on the part 


.of some of the soloists have not caused it 


to deviate by a hair’s breadth at any time. 

Those who preferred the Choir’s vocal 
beauty unadorned had their opportunity on 
Monday evening, when seven of its num- 
bers were given @ cappella. There was 
nothing lovelier than the singing of the 
opening Christmas song by Heinrich von 
Herzogenberg, “Comest Thou, Light of 
Gladness?” the devotional atmosphere of 
which was impressively reproduced. Its 
effect was intensified, as was that of 
Thomas Tertius Noble’s “Requiescant in 
Pace” by the peculiarly ethereal quality of 
the first sopranos. When he wrote “The 
Sea” Dr. Vogt knew the material at his 
command. In his choral picture of vividly 
depicted, sharply contrasted moods, playful 
and tempestuous, of the sea he gave his 
singers a most grateful opportunity to revel 
in their ensemble virtuosity, and they 
availed themselves of it to the full. There 
are technical difficulties in this very ef- 
fective work, but here, as in everything 
else undertaken, they vanished into thin air 
without making their presence known. The 
superb male choir, with its fine tenors and 
mellow, sonorous bass voices, had the hon- 
ors for itself in Wilhelm Gericke’s aubade, 
“Awake, My 
Love.” This sec- 
tion, too, was 
drawn upon for 
the only encore 
permitted, for 
which it fell back 
upon one of its 
first favorites, a 
setting of Wilson 
G. Smith’s “If I 
gut Knew.” The 
exquisitely sung 
“On Himalay,” 
of Granville Ban- 
tock, was one of 
the gems of the 
evening, and the 
chorus reveled in 
the  orchestra’s 
rivalry in cli- 
maxes of glorious tone in Gericke’s “Cho- 
rus of Homage.” 

One of the great joys of the week has 
been the playing of the Chicago Orchestra. 
Mr. Stock has brought the excellent body 
of musicians under his baton to an artistic 
eminence that prompts the question why 
the Eastern cities, notwithstanding the copt- 
ous provision made for their delectation 
in this field, have not been included in the 
orchestra’s itineraries. Next season, how- 
ever, according to present plans, New York 
is to have its first opportunity to greet Mr. 
Stock as Theodore Thumas’s successpr. 
The band is admirably balanced in all tts 
parts, with a notably fine string choir and 
wood-wind section, and it has now attained 
a degree of technical and tonal finesse that 
impresses the listener with the comfortable 
feeling that it has long since outgrown 
the stage where it needed to concern itself 
in any way with the mere mechanics of its 
art. It was a beautiful reading that Mr. 
Stock gave of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
on Monday. His orchestra had first proved 
its quality in Dvorak’s poetic “In der Na- 
tur” Overture at the opening of the pro- 
gram, while his dramatic reproduction of 
Tschaikowsky’s somewhat extravagant real- 
ism in the “1812” Overture at the end won 
him a repetition of the ovation that had 
followed the symphony. 





F. G. Wessells, Mana- 
ger of the Thomas 
Orchestra 


[Continued on page 39] 
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GODS OF WALHALLA APPROACH DOOM 








Second and Third “Ring ” Performances in Tetralogy at Metropol- 
itan—Fremstad’s Beautiful “ Brunnhilde *—‘‘ Tosca” in Re- 
vival, with Martin Replacing the Sick Caruso—The Welcome 
Reappearance of Gadski—Destinn as “ Butterfly ”’ 





a 





HE gods of Walhalla advanced another 
step toward their doom on Thursday 
afternoon of last week, when the current 
“Ring” cycle reached its second stage at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In some re- 
spects it was the best performance of 
“Walkiire” seen here this Winter. Aside 
from the fact that the afternoon partook of 
a festival nature, there was a novelty of 
decidedly agreeable flavor in the Briinnhilde 
of Olive Fremstad, whose first assumption 
of the réle it was, though she has for sev- 
eral years been identified with the daughter 
of Wotan in the maturer. phases of her 
career, as exemplified in “Siegfried” and 
“Gétterdammerung.” Whether her “Walk- 


ire” Briinnhilde is going to efface memo- 
ries of her marvelous Sieglinde in the same 
drama is a prediction that is not rashly to 
be made at this stage of the proceedings. 
But that she delighted her hearers is not 
for a moment to be dened. 

Her Briinnhilde is beautiful to look 
upon. It has youth, grace, suppleness of 
movement. ‘She has followed the example 
of Lucy Weidt in attiring the goddess in a 
short skirt, but the sandals and the Grecian 
cloak which she wears quite offset the awk- 
wardness of effect that might be expected 
to result from the procedure. 

Poetry is the keynote of her interpreta- 
tion. From the outset she is tender and 
womanly, and, while this is commendable 
and even necessary in certain episodes, 
there were times when one might well have 
expected some evidence of the -heroic nature 
which animates the warrior maiden. The 
“Todesverkundigung” scene found her not 
majestically foreboding, but almost melt- 
ingly compassionate, and her announcement 
to Siegmund of h‘s approaching death was 
fraught with the melancholy of personal 
sorrow. These characteristics are su- 
premely effective, on the other hand, in the 
last act, where she beseeches her sisters to 
protect her, and later when she appeals 

athetically to Wotan to save her from 
ignominy and_ disgraceful punishment. 
Moreover, she gave constant attention to 
details generally overlooked, but which aid 
immensely from the standpoint of dra- 
matic effect. Thus, for example, she gath- 
ers up her weapons slowly and sadly after 
Wotan has left her in a rage in the second 
act, in full accordance with the text of her 
speech. She clasps his knees in terror when 
he dooms her to the loss of her divinity 
and appears a frail and cowering creature 
by the side of the indignant god. True, 
she spoiled the b’g climax in the farewell 
by rushing into Wotan’s arms too soon, but 
this is a minor blemish. Doubtless, further 
study of the character will cause Mme. 
Fremstad to bring with her composition of 
it many subtle points yet absent. 

The high notes of this music did not 
seem to trouble her as much as those of 
Isolde. She sang the “Ho-jo-to-ho” with 
beauty of tone, if somewhat cautiously, but 
as the opera proceeded she poured out her 
voice with eloquent effect. She received 
many curtain calls, and after the second 
act was presented with a huge wreath. 

Mme. Morena repeated her Sieglinde, 
which is as dramatically moving a per- 
formance as it is vocally defective. Mr. 
Burrian. was the same manly Stiegmund 
that we have learned to admire in the past, 
and his s’nging rivaled that which he did 
in “Tristan” the week before. Mr. Soom- 
er’s Wotan was excellent, and, while there 
are better Frickas than Miss Wickham, it 
may be said that she put a respectable per- 
formance to her credit. Mr. Hinckley did 
full justice to Hunding. The eight Valky- 
ries sang thrillingly, and Mr. Hertz and his 
orchestra were at the'r best. 

Another record-breaking audience took 
advantage of the holiday on Monday after- 
noon to enjoy the third stage of the “Ring” 
tetralogy. There was no element of nov- 
elty in the performance, it being the same 
in all particulars as the “Siegfried” of a 
few weeks past. It is hard to resist the 
temptation, however, to wax rhapsodical 
over the innumerable beauties. of the pres- 
entation; of comment’ng at great length 
upon the splendid Siegfried of Mr. Bur- 
rian, who sang his titanic forge song with 
wonderful effect; the majestic and impres- 
sive Wanderer of Mr. Soomer, the mar- 
velous Mime of Mr. Reiss, the sinister 
Alberich of Mr. Goritz, Mr. Ruysdael’s 
sonorous Fafner, Louise Homer’s Erda and 
Bella Alten’s Woodbird. Mme. Morena’s 
Briinnhilde has poetic beauties of a high 
order, but was vocally deficient. This was 


her last appearance here for the season. 
As for Mr. Hertz, he has seldom given a 
more inspired reading of the orchestral 
score. The audience appreciated it all and 
brought the artists before the curtain after 
every act so often that one lost count of 
the recalls. It was, on the whole, a worthy 
commemoration of the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of Wagner’s death. 


“Tosca’s’’ First Performance 


Riccardo Martin, seated at luncheon on 
Wednesday of last week, received a hurry 
call to prepare himself to substitute for 
Caruso in that evening’s first presentation 
this season of “Tosca.” The printed an- 
nouncements of Mr. Caruso’s indisposition 
and the substitution of Mr. Martin did not 
occasion a run on the box office for rebates 
—in fact, there seemed to be a marked 
des’re again to hear the young American 
tenor in the réle of Cavaradossi, in which 
he acquitted himself so well last season. 
With Farrar and Scotti in the other prin- 
cipal characterizations and Toscanini at the 
front, it was an eventful night. 

As Floria Tosca Miss Farrar showed im- 
provement vocally over previous perform- 
ances of a réle for which she is peculiarly 
suited. One might question the rather sen- 
suous suggestiveness with which she invests 
the portrayal, without denying its dramatic 
intensity. Mr. Scott:’s dignified and malev- 
olent Scarpia is as convincing histrionically 
as ever, even though there is lacking a 
freshness of musical quality in his voice. 

If Mr. Martin’s eleventh-hour call im- 
posed a handicap upon h‘m there was noth- 
ing in his performance to indicate it. What 
London critics have characterized as “the 
Caruso quality” of his voice seemed espe- 
cially rtoticeable, and the perfection of his 


phrasing and absolute accuracy of his in- 
tonation gave his performance a distinc- 
tion which the audience was quick to recog- 
nize. He seemed thoroughly at home in 
the rdle and histrionically surpassed his 
best previous efforts. A word of praise is 
due Messrs. Pini-Corsi as the Sacristan 
and Rossi as Angelotti. 

“Tosca” was repeated Monday evening 
last, with Olive Fremstad assuming Miss 
Farrar’s rdle. Mme. Fremstad’s impersona- 
tion proved to have grown in tragic force 
over her impersonation of the same rdle 
last season. It was in every particular ar- 
tistic. 

Gadski Reappears as “‘Isolde’”’ 

On Saturday afternoon “Tristan” had its 
th’'rd hearing of the season, and an audi- 
ence said to have been the largest at a 
Wagner performance in three years crowded 
the house. It was rewarded with a superb 
performance of the music drama, an ele- 
ment of novelty in which was the first 
operatic appearance of the year of Mme. 
Gadski. Her conception of the rdéle of 
Isolde has broadened and deepened in num- 
berless details since she was last heard in 
it, and, while there is still room for im- 
provement in the express’on of irony and 
scorn in the first act, the whole portrayal 
is one of great appeal and potency. Mme. 
Gadski has never sung with more thrilling 
beauty, moreover, than on this occasion, 
and the whole afternoon afforded one long, 
marvelous example of the true dramatic bel 
canto. Her tones were of ravishing loveli- 
ness in the great second act duo, and the 
“L’ebestod” found her as fresh and unfa- 
tigued as the first act. Moreover, her voice 
was a constant mirror of the varied and 
subtle emotions of the text. She was ap- 
plauded to the echo after each act, and at 


_the close of the second received a large 


wreath. 

The remainder of the cast was the same 
as the preceding week, and every one was 
at his or her best. Mr. Toscanini’s reading 
of the score was once more a joy forever. 

“Koénigskinder” was repeated on Friday 
evening, and a king’s ransom could not 
have purchased a seat from box office or 
speculators a half hour before the cur- 
tain rose. The performance was one of 
the best the opera has received s’nce its 
premiére. The cast was the usual one, save 


that Florence Wickham replaced Louise 
Homer as the Witch. She did not equal 
the latter vocally, though she acquitted her- 
self with undeniable credit. Dramatically 
she made the Witch a rather fussy and 
petulant old creature, but failed sufficiently 
to suggest the. utterly malignant elements 
of her nature. Miss Farrar’s Goose Girl 
grows lovelier with every performance, and 
Mr. Goritz’s Fiddler is a noble piece of 
work. A word of praise should be spoken 
for the unique character sketch contributed 
by Marie Mattfeld as the “tough” Stable- 


maid in the second act. 


Emmy Destinn’s ‘“Cio-Cio-San” 


Emmy Destinn sang Cio-Cio-San for the 
first and probably the only time this sea- 
son, when “Madama Butterfly” was given 
on Thursday evening of last week, and sug- 
gested inevitable comparisons with Gerald- 
ine Farrar. Miss Dest’nn’s physical pro- 
portions are far too ample to allow her to 
realize the rdle in that respect, and she does 
not act it so well as Miss Farrar. But she 
sings the music, to which her voice seems 
peculiarly suited, with surpassing charm 
and power. Herman Jadlowker sang the 
part of Pinkerton instead of Riccardo Mar- 
tin, who had been drafted the preced‘ng 
evening to sing Cavaradossi. Mr. Scotti as 
Sharpless and Rita Fornia as Suzuki were 
the other principals and both sang with 
fine effect. 

Caruso and Dinh Gilly were unable 

through illness to sing in “Pagliacci” when 
that opera was put on with ‘ts usual com- 
panion piece, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” on 
Saturday evening. Carl Jorn substituted 
for Caruso as Canio. In the Mascagni 
work Berta Morena essayed Santuzza and 
Jadlowker Turridu. Neither artist was 
well suited in these rdles. Amato took 
Gilly’s place as Alfio, and his splendid work 
fully atoned for all deficiencies in the per- 
formance of others in the cast. 
_ Edouard Dethier, violinist, was the visit- 
ing artist at the Sunday night concert. 
He played Vieuxtemps’s D Minor Con- 
certo and Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso 
and greatly impressed and pleased the audi- 
ence. Leo Slézak sang for the first t'me 
at these concerts, and other artists who 
participated were Leon Rothier, Inga 
Oerner, Marie Rappold and Lilia Snelling. 
Josef Pasternack directed the orchestra. 





FAVORITE OPERAS 
ON BILL IN BOSTON 


“Girl of the Golden West’? Con- 
tinues to Exert Its Popu- 
lar Appeal 


Boston, Feb. 12.—At the Boston Opera 
House the performances of the past week 
have been devoted to operas which have 
established themselves in popular favor 
here. On Monday, the 6th, Constantino, 
Melis, Galeffi and the rest of a familiar 
cast repeated their usual successes. in “The 


Girl of the Golden West.” That opera 
continues to be one of the most popular in 
the répertoire. It has interest for the musi- 
cian, chiefly by reason of the evident fact 
that Puccini shows in his latest score a 
tendency to refine and subtilize his methods. 
Whether in doing so he is not sacrificing 
his Italian birthr:ght for a French mess 
of pottage is a matter for grave misgiving. 
But the performances keep going on and 
the audiences gathering. Mr. Constantino 
sings as effectively as ever, even when un- 
der the difficulty of ascending the ladder 
which leads to the loft in Minnie’s cab‘n. 
For Mme. Melis it continues to be a fresh 
leasure to witness the rare excellence of 
hee performance, and Mr. Galeffi is to the 
life the Poe-like individual hinted at in the 
libretto. A baritone so young, with such a 
fine, natural equ:pment, should have a fu- 
ture before him. For that matter, every 
one who takes part in this performance 
seems for the time to be an artist of the 
very first rank. Each rdéle to the smallest 
is taken as carefully and with as great an 
eye to the general effect as it would be if 
the participator were the most important 
artist in the company. 

The bill for Wednesday the 8th was 
“Hansel und Gretel,” preceded by Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” the latter sung by 
Miss Nielsen, Mr. Lasselle and Mr. Pierre 
Letol, who appeared as Simeon for the first 
time, without rehearsal, in place of the in- 
disposed Mr. Blanchart. Humperdinck’s 
opera again met with great favor, and the 
performance was again admirable, save for 
the very poor management of the stage 
effects. The lighting was worse than me- 
diocre and the management of the golden 
stair episode baldly crude. On the roth “Il 
Trovatore” was given, wth Marie Rappold 
as Leonora, Slézak as Manrico, Amato as 
the Count. Amato sang superbly. The 
music furnishes him with ample opportunity 


to let out his magnificent voice, and his 
performance throughout the evening was 
simply a triumph of pure song. Even “II 
Trovatore” became worth listening to for 
the time being. Mr. Slézak likewise endows 
the rdle of Manrico with far more manli- 
ness and definiteness of outline than is 
generally the case. Mme. Rappold was 
fairly capable as Leonora. The perform- 
ance as a whole lacked unity. On Saturday 
afternoon Lillian Nordica sang again in 
“La Gioconda,” and Riccardo Martin was 
the Enzo. Mr. Martin sang very earnestly 
and let the composer speak as well as him- 
self. Mr. Baklanoff was in fine voice and 
sang superbly. In the evening Constantino 
and Lipkowska drew a large audience to 
“Lucia.” This performance is certainly one 
of the best given by the opera company and 
it serves to place an opera from which 
composers can still learn in its very best 
and most effective light. Mr. Moranzoni 
is exceptionally happy with this score, which 
probably means more than most would give 
Mr. Moranzoni credit for under those cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Constantino always makes 
a fine appearance as Edgardo. Miss Lip- 
kowska was effective equally by her figure 
and costume, so in consonance with the 
plot and the place of the old opera and by 
her skill in song, for she, too, sings at her 
best as the unhappy, demented one of 
Donizetti. The excellent singing of the 
chorus should not be forgotten. 

At the Sunday evening popular operatic 
concert, on the sth, the soloists were Mr. 
Constantino, Miss Nielsen, Mme. Céline 
Bonheur and José Mardones. There was a 
small though very applausive audience. 
Miss Nielsen sang music by Mozart and 
Puccini prettily enough. Mr. Constantino 
was the favorite of the evening, but he did 
not respond to multitudinous demands for 
encores. Mme. Bonheur sang the familiar 
aria of Dalilah from Saint-Saéns’s opera 
with feeling and vocal finish, Mr. Mar- 
dones, with the entire opera chorus, sang 
the prologue to “Mephistofele” of Boito. A 
feature of this concert was the orchestral 
vers‘on of Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” 
as arranged by André Caplet, who con- 
ducted. Mr. Caplet has colored the piano 
pieces of Debussy with much skill and 
taste. He is particularly fortunate in his 
scoring for the wood-wind. He appears to 
be rarely well acquainted with the possi- 
bilities of that group of instruments. Mr. 
Goodrich conducted performances of Web- 
er’s “Freischiitz” overture and other com- 
postions and orchestral accompaniments 
with success. O. D. 


Victoria Fer, the French soprano whom 
Oscar Hammerstein nas engaged as a sec- 
ond Mary Garden for his London Opera 
House, is now singing at the Municipal 
Opera at Montpellier. 





* HOFFMANN'S TALES” 
ONCE MORE RETOLD 


French Qpera Season at Metro- 
politan Continues with Un- 
diminished Popularity 


Continuing the season of French opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, “Tales 
of Hoffmann” was presented last Tuesday 
evening. Perhaps it is needless to repeat 
the expression of one’s gratitude at this 


series of French opera, but it is hard not 
to on every occasion that presents itself. 
[he Metropolitan management undoubtedly 
realizes the immense popular appeal of 
the work that the modern French com- 
posers of opera are doing, but it is equally 
not to be doubted that they do not give it 
the prominence it deserves. Even such a 
work as this of Offenbach’s, which no one 
will contend is the most ‘representative 
work that ever was brought forward in 
French opera, succeeded in packing the 
Metropolitan. There was no vacant seat 
Tuesday night, and there were many who 
were forced to stand. As a matter of 
fact, the series of French opera is the 
most popular event of the entire season 
at the Metropolitan, if some of the Wag- 
ner performances may be removed from 
consideration. 

Those who were principally concerned in 
the performance of “Tales of Hoffmann” 
were Alice Zepilli, who was the Olympia; 
Marguerita Sylva, the Giulietta; Lillian 
Grenville, the Antonia; Dalmorés in the 
title role, and Maurice Renaud in the triple 
role of Coppelius, Dappertutto and Dr. 
Miracle. Where each important rdle was 
so well sung it is hard to single out any 
individual in the performance for special 
mention. The wonderful artistry of Re- 
naud in this opera is, for instance, such 
a matter of common knowledge that it 
seems ridiculous to expatiate upon it. He 
was himself Tuesday night, and that is 
enough to say. Miss Grenville sang the 
music of Antonia fascinatingly. She need 
never doubt the enthusiasm of a New York 
audience as to her abilities. She is per- 
sonally beautiful, and her artistic abilities 
match her charm ot personality. Miss 
Sylva, Mr. Dalmorés and most of the 
others in the company were well known 
from previous performances at the Man- 
hattan Opera House under Mr. Hammer- 
stein. Miss Zepilli made much of the part 
of the mechanical doll. She sang charm- 
ingly. 
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STAGE SETTING OF NEW AMERICAN OPERA TO BE PRODUCED HERE SOON 
































Scene of the first act of Victor Herbert’s new American opera, “Natoma,” the episodes of which are supposed to occur in Southern California. “Natoma” is to have its 
first presentation on any stage in Philadelphia, February 23, and will be heard for the first time in New York on February 28 





URGES PLAN FOR 
NATIONAL OPERA 


[Continued from page 1] 


foreign art and make it native; I should 
like to domesticate grand opera upon Amer- 
ican soil, 

“Let me impress upon you that the en- 
deavor to create an interest in American 
opera should not be considered a move to 
discredit, suppress or compete wth the per- 
formances of grand opera given in the 
original languages by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York and the 
Philadelphia-Chicago and Boston opera 
companies. These cities can and will al- 
ways support opera in the original lan- 
guage. he companies named have ex- 
pressed their w llingness to support any- 
thing that tends to create American opera 
in the vernacular and promise to give in 
English some of the standard operas that 
are best adapted to the English language. 

“There has been much discussion of the 
question of giving grand opera in Eng- 
lish, mostly by individual art’sts, composers 
or musical amateurs lacking experience in 
the management and production of opera. 
This discussion has mainly centered itself 
about two points : First, the difficulty of 
getting soloists to sng in English; second, 
the great advantage to the hearer of being 
able to comprehend what is sung. Of these 
two points the first is of no importance. I 
speak out of my own experience as an 
opera singer when I say that principals will 
learn parts in any language. It is only a 
few weeks since Mme. Nord’ca, for in- 
stance, learned the part of /solde in French 
in order to sing it in Paris. Now, it is 
certainly of great importance that the audi- 
ence should understand the words which 
are sung. The first great advantage which 
will result from this will be an increase of 
patronage and a keener interest on the part 
of the publ’c in opera as a national instit:- 
tion. The development of opera choruses, 
singing in our own language, is, to my 
mind, one of the principal necessities to- 
ward attaining the desired result. 


Washington the Center 


“I propose the formation here in Wash 
ington of a central organization for the 
simultaneous development of grand opera 
in many cities of America—a development 
founded upon local orchestras and cho- 
ruses. This central organization will con- 
trol soloists, conductors, a certain number 
of trained people and the solo instruments 
and the first stands of the orchestra. It 
should have its admin‘strative headquar- 
ters in Washington, with the producing 
center in Chicago. Probably a plan of co- 
operation can be effected with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company and with the other 
important operatic organizations for the 
interchange of noted artists. This plan 
would provide engagements for the sur- 


plus talent of the older companies as well 
as improve the artistic standard of the pro- 
duction in English by the new company, 

“A city wishing to have an annual season 
of opera in English upon raising a guar- 
antee fund—which is the method now em- 
ployed whenever one of the great operatic 
organizations goes on tour—will be as- 
signed a conductor to organize and drill a 
local operatic chorus. Months before the 
opening of the season this man will begin 
his work. He will test voices from the 
classes of musical conservatories and pri- 
vate teachers and train the singers chosen 
in the choruses of the operas selected for 
the season. 

“The work of th’s chorus will. be an edu- 
cational force in the community and also, 
incidentally, an advertisement of the com- 
ing season. When the season draws near 
there will come from the central organiza- 
tion the principal singers, a few trained 
chorus singers to guard against any pos- 
sible mischance through nervousness on the 
part of the new recruits and the first stands 
and solo’sts of the orchestra. The me- 
chanical force will bring the scenery and 
properties; there will be a few rehearsals 
and the season will begin. 

“Such opera, with the chorus drawn from 
the young people of the community, would 
be something unique in the artistic life of 
the city. Would not the enthusiasm of in- 
telligent people respond to opera that would 
be understood? Would not the manage- 
ment rather pay a certa‘n amount in sala- 
ries to local people and music students and 
reduce the price of opera seats than pay 
railroad fares for two hundred people and 
have nothing left when they were gone 
save memory? 


How Enterprise Would Grow 


“T need not point out how this enterprise 
would grow—how the seasons would 
lengthen and the local organizations be 
come permanent; how it would be found 
profitable for each to acquire scenery and 
properties, and how finally there would 
come the building of opera houses and the 
formation of permanent opera companies, 
independent of the parent organizat on. 
Nor need I point out how the development 
of great voices among American young 
people would become the rule in the cities 
of America, just as it is the rule to-day in 
the cities of Germany, Italy and France. 

“T believe that Washington is the place 
and 1911 is the year for the formation of a 
prelminary organization to arrange for 
launching the plan which | have outlined 
During the last few months I[ have been 
thrown into close association with circles 
of influential men in St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee and St. Paul, in con- 
nection with the tour. of the Chicago Opera 
Company, and I have discussed the plan 
long and carefully w‘th leading men in 
Chicago. In my opinion, the only method 
that promises success is to federate the 
operatic interests of these communities 
with a central office at the capital of the 


country, a location to which none of these 
can object. This is not a movement in 
which a few men should bear heavy bur- 
dens, financial and executive; it is rather a 
national movement in which responsibility 
should be distributed. 

“Since the first task would be the secur- 
‘ng of local organizations and guarantees 
from the cities desiring seasons of opera 
under the new plan, there would be no 
investment made solely upon faith, with a 
chance of loss. In forming this organiza- 
tion we should be like the manufacturer 
who obtains orders for his output before 
he builds his factory. With the beginning 
of the conductor’s work in each city the 
ticket sale might well open. The enter- 
prise thus should. carry itself from the 
start. Since there would be only inci- 
dental expenses connected with the organi- 
zation until the beginning of the season— 
every local organizat’‘on paying its own 
conductor out of ticket sales—there would 
be no possibility that any conceivable mis- 
management at headquarters would involve 
the local committees in any loss. 


“We ask nothing of the government— 
except that we may possibly need a charter 
from Congress—but we think it wise and 
practical to make our central headquarters 
and the seat of operation here, and sug- 
gest that a committee of public-sp‘rited 
lovers of music be formed to consider the 
plan as outlined, with the aid of additional 
information and data that I shall be able 
to furnish, and to determine at a later date 
what action, if any, should be taken to 
institute American opera in Engl’sh.” 

According to Mr. Dippel’s plan the fol- 
lowing cities would be included in the co- 
operative opera organization: 


Atlanta Denver 
Baltimore Kansas City 
Brooklyn Louisville 
Birmingham Milwaukee 
Boston Minneapolis 
Buffalo St. Paul 
Chicago New Orleans 
Denver New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburg 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Indianapolis Washington 


It is expected that a committee will be 
appointed to take charge of the movement 
and decide upon a plan of action, each of 
the cities named being represented. 





Metropolitan’s Evening “Parsifal” 


An evening performance of “Parsifal” 
has seldom been given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and the demands of music- 
lovers who have been unable to attend the 
afternoon -representations have been so 
many that the management has decided 
to accede. The performance will be given 
on Saturday evening, March 4, beginning 
at 7 o'clock. The cast will include Mmes. 
Fremstad and Wickham, and Messrs. Jorn, 
Amato, Goritz and Witherspoon, witn Al- 
fred Hertz conductor. 


REORGANIZE CHICAGO 
MUSICAL ART SOCIBTY 


Management of Noted Chorus Will 
Pay for Attendance at Re- 
hearsals and Fine Absentees 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13.—The Musical Art So- 
ciety has been reorganized on a very prac- 
tical basis. After the recent eruption, 
which almost disrupted the organization, it 
was apparent that some drastic move must 
be made in order to save it. Arthur Bis- 
sell led in the reorganization movement. 

The new plan is as follows: Each mem- 
ber is guaranteed $3 for each rehearsal and 
each member is fined $3 for every rehear- 
sal missed. It is obligatory, for each mem- 
ber to sell at least $20 worth of tickets 
for the season. A penalty of $1 will be im- 


posed on all tickets under $20 remaining 
unsold. A nominal charge will be made 


for music damaged or not returned. 


Frederick Morley, pianist, discoursed an 
interesting program in convincing fashion 
before a musical audience last Sunday 
afternoon at the Baldwin. Mr. Morley, 
without having anything of the sensa- 
tionalism, is a sound, solid pianist of fine 
technical attainments and good, mellow, 
musicianly quality. On this occasion he 
was assisted by Lillian White, soprano, 
who gave a number of vocal selections with 
good grace. 

George Hamlin, Chicago’s distinguished 
tenor, was one of the favorite soloists with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra at their 
concerts in Toronto last week, where he 
appeared with the famous Mendelssohn 
Choir. He left there for Boston, where he 
sang yesterday with the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society in Verdi’s Requiem 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink and Mme. 
Gluck. 

Laura Graves, an American soprano, is 
credited by cable with a great hit in Lon- 
don. 

Herbert Miller, baritone, was the soloist 
at the A£olian concert last Tuesday in 
7Eolian Hall. He first sang Scnubert’s 
“Impatience” and subsequently made a 
marked impression with d’Hardelot’s 
“Without lhee,” whicu resulted in an en- 
thusiastic encore, from the same gifted 
pen, “I Hid My Love.” 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond, who recently re- 
turned from the far East, is now on a brief 
tour appearing in Nebraska and Indiana. 


Felix Weingartner’s Third Symphony 
will soon have its first hearing in Germany 
in Wiesbaden. 
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CADMAN AUTHOR OF 
NEW INDIAN OPERA 


Pittsburg Composer Has 
pleted Work Upon 
“ Daoma” 


Pitrspurc, Feb. 13.—Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the Pittsburg composer, who has 
been so closely identified with Indian mu- 
sic, has completed a new Indian opera, and 
“Daoma” is its name. It is wr‘tten in three 
acts, the scenes of which are laid on the 
,Missouri River in northern Nebraska. The 


indications are that it will have its first 
presentation in Pittsburg. There are re- 
ports that it.is to be fathered by Henry 
Russell of the Boston Opera Company, for 
whom, it is reported here, it was written. 
The opera has a distinctly Indian theme 
and is said to_be full of intense human in- 
terest. It has seven characters and a motif 
for each. It is said that the whole tone 
scale which Debussy employed in “Pelléas 
et’ Mélisande” is used, Mr. Cadman con- 
tending that it lends itself to the interpreta 
tion of the tragic. The score is said to 
follow closely the story written by Francis 
La Fleshe, son of Chief Joseph of the 
Omaha tribe, and the libretto prepared by 
Mrs. Eberhart, of Pittsburg. An Indian 
flute is said to carry the motif for the tenor 
part of the opera. Those who have heard 
some of the score declare that the music is 
entrancing. 

Mr. Cadman, who is at present in New 
Mexico for the benefit of his health, is said 
to be mending slowly, but the indications 
are that he must remain there for a year. 

Andrew Carnegie wants to donate an- 
other million or two to P'ttsburg—to the 
Carnegie Institute—and wrote here the 





Com- 


other day for suggestions regarding the 
opening of new departments, the income 
from an endowment to sustain them. It 
has been suggested by some of the musical 
people that, since he always has refused to 
support an orchestra, he should endow a 
conservatory of music, with the aim that 
the, musical standard of the city may be 
raised in keeping w'th the other arts for 
which he has so liberally provided. City 
Organist Charles Heinroth already is di- 
rector of music of Carnegie Institute, and 
it is suggested that it would be an easy 
matter to provide quarters for a conserva- 
tory. 

Daniel Beddoe stopped off ‘n Pittsburg 
last week on his way to New York from 
Cincinnati, where he was soloist at a con- 
cert and while here was tendered a recep- 
tion by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gittings, Mrs. 
Beddoe also being present. Announcement 
was made at the reception that Mr. Beddoe 
will leave in June for London and that he 
has signed a year’s contract to sing in the 
largest cities ‘n Europe as a soloist. Mr. 
Beddoe is a former Pittsburger, and some 
of his old friends who were present at the 
reception heard him sing for the first time 
since his appearance here several years ago 
as soloist with Walter Damrosch. Mr. Git- 
tings, who is a well-known teacher, accom- 
panied him. 

John McCormack, tenor for the Ch‘cago 
Opera Company, appeared in concert here 
last Tuesday night with the Damon Choral 
Club, Hans Zwicky, conductor, and made a 
good impression. His opening number was 
an aria from “La Bohéme,” and it was his 
best one. “Ah! Moon of My Delight,” 
by Liza, Lehmann, was his closing number. 
So well pleased was his audience that he 
was forced to respond to encores after each 
number. The songs given by the chorus 
were: “Sing, Maden, Sing,” by Gaston 
Borch; “Nightingale’s Trill,” Ganz; “Rose 
und Nachtigall,” Meyer-Obersleben; “En- 
trance of the Gods in Walhalla.” from 
Waener’s “Rheingold,” and the “Girls of 
Seville,” by Denza. The singing showed 
evidence of careful rehearsing. FE. C. S. 





Engaged for the National Saengerfest 
Milwaukee, June, 1911 
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Greatest Oratorio Sing- 
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Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, New York 


CHAUSSON NOVELTY 
IN FRENCH CYCLE 


His Symphony in B Fiat Presented 
by Damrosch—Saslavsky 
as Soloist 





The second concert of the modern 
French cycle was given by Walter Dam- 
rosch and the orchestra of the New York 
Symphony Society on Sunday afternoon, 
February 12, at the New Theater. The 
program was as follows: 


I. Weber, Overture “Der Freischiitz”; II. 
Chausson, § mphony in B Flat, op. 20; III. 
Chausson, “Poéme” for violin with orchestra, 
op. 25, Alexander Saslavsky; IV. Tschaikowsky, 
Suite No. 4, “Mozartiana.” 


The Chausson Symphony did not prove 
a great addition to symphonic literature, 
but an interesting 
piece of orchestral 
writing. It is a 
work of infinitely 
greater musical 
content than the 
Dukas, which had 
been given previ- 
ously. 

Chausson has a 
decided melodic 
gift. The first 
movement opening 
in B Flat Minor 
in the low regis- 
ters of the orches- 
tra gives out the 
mood of the sym- 
phony, that of med- 
itation. An allegro 
follows with a bright theme which is 
taken up by all of the instruments, lead- 
ing to a second subject which is truly 
joyous. The slow movement, Molto Lento, 
is by far the best section. In it the com- 
poser has spoken in a mood of contempla- 
tion marked by a strain of melancholy; the 
English horn announces this theme accom- 
panied by the strings. There is no scherzo, 
the last movement following the slow move- 
ment. An ingenious effect is obtained here 
in the strings producing a whirling effect, 
which is quite original. The theme of the 
Lento from the first movement brings the 
work to a close. 

Throughout the symphony can be heard 
the influence of César Franck, the master 
of Chausson. The melodies are such as 
Franck wrote in his inspired moments in 
the Larghetto of his string quartet, and 
they are worked with much skill and mas- 
tery. 

M. Saslavsky, the second concertmeister 
of the orchestra, played a “Poéme” of the 
same composer, which had been played 
here by Ysaye on his last tour in this 
country. Though a later work than the 
symphony it is not as satisfactory as a 
whole. Mr. Saslavsky played it with 
beauty of tone, excellent understanding and 
a sure technic. “His intonation was flaw- 
less and his style in the spirit of the com- 
position. He received much applause for 
his work. 

Mr. Damrosch read both the symphony 
and the “Poéme” with complete knowl- 
edge of his scores. He throws himself 
into these modern French works with 
heart and soul. 














Alexander Saslavsky 


Frederick W. Wodell Announces Sum- 
mer School for Singers 


Boston, Feb 13.—Frederick W. Wodell, 
the teacher of sing’ng, is to hold a Summer 
school for singers and vocal teachers in 
Boston for three weeks, July 6th to the 
28th. Mr. Wodell has an interesting and 
somewhat novel plan for this Summer’s 
work, which includes daily private lessons in 
voice production and répertoire and class 
lessons in how to teach singing and also 
lectures upon the principles of interpreta- 
tion and the history of vocal music. Mr. 
Wodell is now busy with a class of pupils. 





The People’s Choral Union, of which he is 
director, is now rehearsing “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” The Sharon Choral Society, 
which is also under his direction, has just 
sung “Rose Maiden” and “Barbara 
Frietchie,” and will produce “Creation” at 
its Spring concert. The Boston University 
Choral Society is to give “The Swan and 
the Skylark” and Parker’s “Redemption 
Hymn,” Mr. Wodell conducting, at an early 
date. 


BONCI SINGS IN ENGLISH 
AT HIS CHICAGO RECITAL 


—_-_-eo 


Immense Audience Attracted by Event— 
Tenor and His. Wife at 
Banquet 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13.—It was the fortune of 
Alessandro Bonci to give one of the most 
successful and enjoyavie of the local song 
recitals of the season up to date. His re- 
cital Sunda-- atternoon at the Studebaker, 
despite dull skies and an impending storm, 
attracted an immense audience, many be- 
ing turned away unable to secure admis- 
sion—a gratifying surprise to impresario 
F. Wight Neumann, who has observed the 
languishing tendency in concerts of late. 

Notwithstanding the disorders occasioned 
by seating an audience that came too late, 
Mr. Bonci insisted upon beginning his re- 
cital punctually and gave classic arias from 
Gluck, as well as Giordani and Paisiello, 
with a breadth of delivery and a quality 
of tone that attracted admiration for the 
old classics. Perhaps the most sensational 
feature of the afternoon was the iItnglish 
songs, Mendelssohn’s “On the Wings of 
Song,” and Schubert’s famous settings for 
“Who is Sylvia?” and *.s.ark! Hark! the 
Lark.” His complete mastery of bel canto 
enabled him to give both the musical and 
sentimental values of these songs teauti- 
fully, while his enunciation was delightful, 
giving the true valuation of the words with 
the content of the composer. Every song 
was rapturously redemanded and an en- 
core was given. He sang the big aria 
from “Martha” and followed it with Ru- 
dolpho’s song from the first act of “La Bo- 
héme.” In this latter the ringing full high 
C set a shining mark for range and qual- 
ity. He gave a group of trench songs of 
unusual charm and vivacity with a tech- 
nical virtuosity and a finish of interpreta- 
tion that was very agreeable. Huis final 
selections were two songs by MacVowell 
and Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata.” 

An informal banquet had Sig. and Mme. 
Bonci for guests Dunday evening at the 
Congress Hotel. C. E. N. 








Mrs. Sheldon to Mr. Lambert 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Mr. Lambert forgets—he asked very 
plainly to be manager of a permanent or- 
chestra scheme, before the Philharmonic 
Orchestra was considered as the nucleus 
of the permanent orchestra. It is to the 
former committee that he refers. Yes, in- 
deed, he has been a faithful “guest” at the 
various concerts given in the past two sea- 
sons by the Philharmonic Society, reor- 
ganized by “barbarous” women! 

Very truly yours, 
Mary R. SHELDON. 

24 East Thirty-first Street. 

February II, I91I. 

The above is a reply to Alexander Lam- 
bert’s letter which appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week. in it Mr, Lambert, re- 
plying to Mrs. Sheldon’s criticism of his 
statements regarding women and musical 
conditions in America, declared that, hav- 
ing been requested to do so, he had for a 
time interested himself in the late reor- 
ganization of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
That he had withdrawn after a time, how- 
ever, because of the remarks made by Mrs. 
Sheldon about his friend Walter Uam- 
rosch. He stated emphatically that her as- 
sertion of his having applied for the posi- 
tion of manager of the society was “the 
invention of a very imaginative mind.” 





Paolo Seveilhac, Pauline Donalda’s hus- 
band, has been singing Athanaé in “Thais” 
as a guest at the Geneva Opera. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


When Caruso became “indisposed” and 
Gatti-Casazza notified kiccardo Martin that 
he would have to take the great tenor’s 
place in “Tosca” last week and sing at a 
few hours’ notice, and without rehearsal, 
with Farrar and Scotti, under Toscanini’s 
direction, it precipitated a row which 
brought up the whole question as to what 
the attitude of a critic should ‘be to a per- 
formance. First let me say that the public 
not only accepted our American tenor in 
place of Caruso, whom they came to hear, 
but applauded him warmly. The general 
opinion seemed to be that Martin nad ac- 
quitted himself with great credit. 

But the critics next day! 

Those of the World, Herald, Times, 
Telegraph, Journal of Commerce and later 
all the evening papers were most favor- 
able, but Henderson, of the Sun, and 
Meltzer, of the American, spoiled it, though 
even these two did not agree, as Hender- 
son admitted that Martin phrased well while 
Meltzer said he didn’t. 

Up rose Riccardo’s friends, and they are 
a host, and protested. As one grande dame, 
a box-holder, said to me: 

“The critics should have been enthusias- 
tic. When a young tenor, with but a few 
hours’ notice, can acceptably replace a tenor 
like Caruso he deserves all praise. I sup- 
pose it’s because Martin is an American 
that they didn’t enthuse!” 

I replied that, wth two exceptions, the 
press had been most favorable. 

However, a confrére of Martin’s put the 
case in a clear light. He said: 

“Martin sang well and surpassed himself 
in his acting, but he could not be at his 
best for the simple reason that he had 
never rehearsed the opera with Toscanini 
and, as you no doubt know, the great Ital- 
ian has his own ideas as to how various 
passages should be taken, various climaxes 
and effects made. Martin had to watch 
him all the time, and naturally could not 
do himself full justice. Caruso and the 
others had had two full rehearsals with 
Toscanini!” 

When the cognoscenti got together they 
took up the matter. Said one: 

“A critic, especially when he knows the 
facts, should always make allowances.” 

“No!” said another. “It is the critic’s 
duty simply to criticise what took place, 
without regard to anything!” 

And the row was on! 

But, to return to my lamb, Riccardo sang 
at the Decies-Gould wedding and charmed 
all hearts. So you see even an American 
tenor has his revenges! 

* * * 


Writing of troubled American singers re- 
minds me that Ruysdael, the gigantic 
basso of the opera, is said to be looking 
for one of your reporters with a shotgun 
for having made him say, in the course 
of an interview, that he massaged his 
mouth. Ruysdael is a bright fellow and 
got off a good thing the other day when 
he was lunching at Delmonico’s. 

“The trouble with many Americans who 
go abroad to prepare for a career,” said 
he, “is that they expect, after a year or so 
of work to make up, by dash and enter- 
prise, that which Europeans are content 
to acquire after years of patient labor!” 

I would be inclined to say that the 
trouble with many Americans ‘mbitious 
of a musical career is that they have more 
chance of being honored abroad than in 
their own country. 

Guess, however, it’s the same the world 
over, and that is why in Boston you have 
a “New York Store,” while in New York 
you have a “Boston store.” 

I trust Ruysdael will not get after me 
for referring to him or I shall have to 
take to the Michigan woods again, as you 
said I did when Slézak got on my trail! 

* * « 

Thomas A. Edison, who gave us the 
talking machine, which some people regard 
as‘a doubtful benefit to humanity, celebrated 


his sixty-fourth birthday this week, accord- 
ing to the reporters, “by pinning a red car- 
nation to his coat and studying music, an- 
alyzing it as a chemist anaiyzes a compound 
made up of strange, elusive ingredients.” 

I trust this is not a sarcastic reference 
to Arthur Farwell’s “The Domain of Hura- 
kan,” with its Indian themes, which the 
Volpe Orchestra produced last Sunday af- 
ternoon at Carnegie Hall, and which won 
high praise from all the critics, except, of 
course from Henderson, of the Sun, who 
dismissed it in a few words, being careful, 
however, to add that ne would have done 
the same thing had Mr. Farwell, instead 
of being an American, been a Hindoo or 
a Hottentot! 

* * * 

“Tis always the unexpected which hap- 
pens,” as the French say, and no doubt 
that is why the French opera season, under 
Dippel, “came, saw and conquered,” much 
to the astonishment of the new Italian and 
German alliance at the Metropolitan. 

Was it the hypnotic influence of our 
Mary Garden or was it that “Society,” 
just a little tired of Wagner and the old 
Italian school, turned to French opera, 
and so turned out in force and positively 
made Tuesday night the most fashionable 
of the whole week, and thus broke up 
precedent and amy number of pre-arranged 
parties and receptions. 

Let me whisper it, though I don’t want 
to disturb your old-time friendship for 
Hammerstein, that Dippel’s performance of 
“Louise” was ’way ahead of that given at 
the Manhattan under the consulship of 
Oscar, and you may say the same of 
“Thais” and “Pelléas.” 

* * * 

Perhaps Gatti helped out and thus heaped 

coals ot fire «n Andreas’ head! 
* * * 

So there is trouble up at the New ihea- 
ter and the multi-miilionaires, including 
your friend the versatile Otto H. Kahn, 
who finds time to help run the opera while 
playing for mill.ons, are up against it. 

lt seems they forgot one thing. 

What was it? 

Why! The public! 

’Tis all very well to want to be exclusive 
and sit in grandeur in specially constructed 
boxes, but suppose the common, ordinary 
people, who are not multi-millionaires, stay 
away, how can you display your exclu- 
siveness ? 

They had to blame something, and so 
they blame “the acoustics.” They talk of 
building a smaller house next door for 
dramatic representations. 

The New Theater is all right and the 
idea of a fine stock company tor drama is 
all right, but— 

In the first place, New York badly needs 
two opera houses. The present season 
at the Metropolitan has demonstrated that. 

Why not devote the New ‘heater en- 
tirely to what is known as Opera Comique? 

Lhen devote another house to the drama, 
with a splendid stock company? 

And change the attitude! 

When the New Theater started the first 
thing it did was to make enemies. 

It cut down its press list to the bone— 
represented by a few daily papers. 

lt put on airs! In its endeavor to be 
“exclusive” it made even the ushers as- 
sume a look of disdain towards those who 
came not in evening dress. 

Result? The people stayed away! 

Then they tried to change all that and 
started a holy crusade among the East Side 
Jews to bring them, at “reduced prices,” 
to the New Jerusalem of art! 

The East Side Jews came—at the reduced 
prices—but otherwise kept close to the 
Bowery ! 

* * * 

There is a man at the Metropolitan who 
has done a lot of good work this season 
though he never gets any more recognition 
in the press than a dry line, at the end of 
the reviews of a performance, to the effect 
that “Mr. Podesti conducted!” 

Podesti is a thoroughiy capable, conscien- 
tious and painstaking musician of experi- 
ence, and | am glad of an opportunity to 
offer him a sincere and kindly word of 
appreciation. In St. Petersburg Podesti 
is a great man. There, for years, he di- 
rected the Italian opera. 

He can tell you about the seasons when 
Sembrich and Tetrazzini were members of 
the company and when Tetrazzini was “very 
slender” and was not heard with any par- 
ticu'ar enthusiasm! 

And he can tell you of the days when 
Caruso was a lyric tenor and Tamagno, 
whom you all remember, was the heroic 
tenor! 

* + +. 

Apropos of St. Petersburg, did you hear 
that the colossal Russian basso, Chaliapine, 
whose presentation, some seasons ago at 
the Metropolitan, of Mephistophele was a 
revelation, recently led the chorus at a re- 
markable demonstration at the Opera House 
to the Czar. They all knelt on the stage 
and sang the National Hymn. It was a 
patriotic demonstration as well as a per- 
sonal ovation to the Emperor. It should 
teach us that there is another Russia be- 


sides the one we hear of through escaped 
prisoners and revolutionaries. 
= a 

Out of the smoke of Pittsburg some 
years ago come a girl with a voice. To- 
day we know her as Florence Wickham, 
the young American contralto who is a 
member of the Metropolitan Company. 

You know they say that Louise Homer 
emerged from the same smoke! 

Miss Wickham got her training in Ger- 
many. After some success in Berlin and 
Munich she came here and sang with the 
Savage Company. 

_ The sweet lady, according to a recent 
interview in the New York Times, is dis- 
tressed “because contraltos have such hor- 
rid parts to play, like Ortrud or Amneris!” 

How about Orfeo, which Louise Homer 
sings and plays with such charm and 
beauty ? 

“It seems to be a law,” also observed 
Miss Wickham, “that a contralto gets mar- 
ried and has a large family. There is 
Schumann-Heink, Mrs. Homer, Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn, Mme. Delna and Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache all have families, but, on the 
other hand, two singers who were once 
famous contraltos—Mme. Fremstad and 
Miss Edyth Walker—have escaped by be- 
coming dramatic sopranos!” 

To this the’ obvious reply is that, to be 
happy, Miss Wickham must either become 
a dramatic soprano or marry and raise “a 
large family!” 

* * * 

Mischa Elman has knocked on the head 
a sacred belief with all musical aspirants. 
He says it is not necessary for an artist 
to practice hours a day to keep his technic 
perfect. He says he never practises scales 
and “that sort of thing,” that all he does 
before a concert is to run over the pieces 
he has to play with his accompanist, Mr. 
Kahn, but would he like to tell how many 
hours a day he toiled till he had acquired 
his wondrous technic? 

Was it Rubinstein who said that if he 
did not practise for a day he knew it. If 
not for two days the critics knew it, and if 
not for three days then the public knew it? 

However, every great artist, like Elman, 
must be a law unto himself. What may be 
one’s meat may be another’s poison! Cer- 
tain it is that even the greatest artist must 
do something else than “live in his music!” 
He must cultivate his intelligence by an 
interest in literature, painting, by seeing the 
world. 

Take the late von Bilow—or, as he 
sometimes called himself when he was 
angry with the Germans, De Biilow He 
was, besides being an incomparable pian- 
ist, a fine linguist, a composer, an able 
critic, a literateur and an orchestral con- 
ductor of superior faculties. I have always 
insisted that one of the distinguishing qual- 
ities of a genius is “versatility’—except 
with great astronomers, and they are like 
the bats, which only live in the nighttime! 

*- * * 


Paderewski suddenly appeared in Paris 
the other day. he wiseacres announced 
that he had written another opera and had 
come to arrange for its production. 

Excitement in musical circles! 

Then the great pianist solved the mys- 
tery. He had come to take in the Poultry 
Show, at which he is an exhibitor. He 
won a first prize, and now “Poulet Pade- 
rewski” is featured on the bills of fare of 
all the Paris restaurants. The matter was 
considered of such importance that it was 
sent by special cable to tne New York Sun, 
where it appeared alongside the latest news 
regarding the Arnold-Griscom scandal! 

*_* * 

So you had a visit, in her motor car, 
from your Fairy Godmother, to wit, Gert- 
rude May Stein, or rather, now, Mrs. B—, 
with several charming children, a husband 
and an exquisite home in Westchester 
County. 

Did you know that one of our greatest 
concert and oratorio singers gave you the 
name you bear? When your Editor had 
announced that he was going to revive one 
of his former musical papers the ever- 
alert Klingor of the musical press stole 
the title and copyrighted it in Washington. 
Along in the nick of time came your Fairy 
Godmother, Gertrude May Stein, then in 


the heights of her popularity and success, 
and gave him a better and a broader name, 
and so the baby was christened “Musica. 
America,” and a pretty lusty and whole- 
some child it has grown to be. 

*- * * 


The other night Francois Pavy told a 
story, at the Pleiades Club which deserves 
to be recorded. The Pleiades, you know, 
is our leading Bohemian club, which meets 
every Sunday night at the Brevoort, on 
Fifth avenue. After a good dinner there 
are “stunts.” 

Here you will meet painters, lawyers, 
doctors, musicians, architects, with a 
sprinkling of business mex, with their wives 
and daughters and plenty of newspaper 
men. 

Pavy, a blue-eyed Breton, with the mus- 
cles and fist of a prize fighter and the ele- 
gance and culture of a polished Parisian, 
is captain of the S.S. Sant ’Anna, the 
flagship of the noted French Fabre Line, 
which hails from Marseilles and which, 
in the last few years, has won an extraor- 
dinary popularity among those who go to 
the Mediterranean ports. 

Pavy, called on for a story, told the fol- 
lowing: “On one of my trips I had among 
my passengers a noted tenor and a Protest- 
ant Bishop. When we were three days out 
a big storm came up. The tenor began to 
drink and the bishop began to pray! Then 
the storm got worse. ‘lhe bishop came to 
me and said: ‘Captain, we are lost!’ 

“The tenor, who was a Catholic, came 
to me and said: ‘Captain! I knew we 
would have trouble with a Protestant 
bishop on board! We are lost!’ 

“To calm them I took them forward and 
showed them a lot of sailors who were in 
their cabin playing cards and swearing ter- 
ribly. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘if there was any 
danger those sailors would not be swear- 
ing and playing cards. They would all 
be on their knees!’ 

“Then the storm got worse still and the 
tenor came to me and said he thought it 
would be a good thing if I could get the 
Protestant bishop to say the Lord’s Prayer 
in Latin. That might take the curse off 
the ship! Then the tenor took another 
drink from his bottle and commenced to 
sing “Spirto Gentil’.” 

“Later, when it was blowing a_ hurri- 
cane, I saw the bishop crawling forward. 
I followed him to protect him in case he 
slipped or a wave came over him. He 
went to where the sailors were, looked 
down, fell on his knees, clasped his hands 
and exclaimed: ‘Thank God! They're 
swearing yet!” 

The truth is often stranger and more 
humorous than fiction 

Says Your 

MEPHISTO. 





Putnam Griswold Stricken with Appen- 

dicitis While Singing in “Carmen” 

Bertin, Feb. 10.—trutnam Griswold, the 
American baritone, was stricken suddenly 
with appendicitis at the Royal Opera last 
night while singing Escamillo in “Car- 
men.” He sang the “Toreador’s Song” 
through brilliantly despite intense pain and 
then fainted in the wings. 


JULIA 
CULP 
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Do You Love Opera? 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few words, not 
being obliged to follow a libretto. 
season—contains the Stories of 128 Operas, including “KOENIGSKINDER,”’ 
“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” “NATOMA,” “HABANERA,”: 
“THE SACRIFICE,” ““YSOBEL” and other latest works—its price (50 cents) 
is but little more than that charged for one libretto. 

“OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page Portraits of most Famous 


Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if you 
have not had time to attend the Opera it will give such an insight into the 
stories that you will know about them when conversation turns that way. 

‘ Mailed (postpaid) oa receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money order or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON 
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GADSKI'S ENGLISH 
NOT IMPECCABLE 


Forgets That She Should Place 
Art of Song Before Art 
of Voice 


A large audience assembled to hear Jo- 
hanna Gadski in a song recital at Carnegie 
Hall Tuesday afternoon, February 14. Her 
program, an excellent one, was as fol- 
lows: 


“Liebesbotschaft” and ‘‘Litanei,’”’ Schubert; 
“Stille Thranen,” “Wenn Ich Frith in den 
Garten Geh,” “Der Arme Peter’—Cycle, “Die 
Lotosblume” and “Frihlingsnacht ” Schumann; 
“Frihlingsgedraenge,” “Fur usik,”’ “The 
Churchyard, ” “When I Walk in the Woods,” and 

: ame and Love,” Franz; “‘Feldeinsamkeit”’ 
an he Message,” Brahms; “Im Treibhaus,” 
Wagner; “Zueignung,” Strauss; “Ein Schwan,” 
Grieg; “The Little Gray Dove,” kL. -¥s Sear; 
“One Gave Me a Rose,” FE. Schneider; “Dearest,” 
S. Homer; “Ecstasy,”” W. M. Rummel. 


Mme. Gadski’s vocal style and capaci- 
ties are too well known to require char- 
acterization. She was in good voice, and 
had her medium in excellent control. 

It is possible, however, that this singer, 
great an artist as she unquestionably is, 
could gain a higher viewpoint from which 
to regard the art of song. Two qualities 
exhibited in the artist in Tuesday’s recital 
revealed this: the first, a lack of emo- 
tional variety, and, second, an imperfect 
enunciation, making it difficult to under- 
stand the singer, especially in the English 
language. Both of these defects are trace- 
able to the same cause, the placing of the 
art of singing, in itself, i. e., the art of 
the voice, before the art of song, i.e., the 
use of the voice as a means of interpret- 
ing thoughts and emotions. 

If the singer looked more deeply into 
the poems of her songs she would be led 
to employ a greater variety of emotional 
expression. And, similarly, if she had a 
greater regard for the poet’s share in the 
art of song she would take measures to 
make his words understood. In the bal- 
ance necessary to be preserved between 
the physical, i.e., the voice, and the spirit- 
ual, the revelation of the thoughts and 
feelings to be expressed, the singer leans 
too heavily toward the former. 

Nevertheless, she gave a performance in 





which the audience took much pleasure. 
The exquisite Litany of Schubert was sung 
with much tenderness and considerable 
depth, to her pianissimos. Schumann’s 
“Stille Thranen” had power, but scarcely 
the necessary pathos. The mood was well 
sustained in the cycle. The Franz songs, 
some of which were sung in English, were 
somewhat disappointing. The Brahms 
songs were thoughtful and well poised; 
especially finely rendered was one pre- 
sented as an encore. 

One of the best features of the recital 
was Mme. Gadski’s rendering of Wag- 
ner’s “Im Treibhaus,” special attention to 
which may have been’ emphasized by the 
elaborate stage. setting of palms, directly 
in keeping with the subject of the poem. 
It was sung with much feeling of a somber 
and reflective nature. 

Strauss’s “Zueignung,” brilliantly sung, 
and in which the singer extended the cli- 
max bar to twice its length, as written, 
had to be repeated, as were also the songs 
by Saar and Schneider. Sidney Homer’s 
song, with its warmth of feeling and 
breadth of phrase, was finely sung, and 
Rummel’s “Ecstasy” made a brilliant close. 

The singer gave a number of encores, 
including a well-characterized rendering of 
the “Erl King.” She received a profusion 
of flowers, and was warmly applauded 
throughout by an enthusiastic audience. 
Edwin Schneider played poetic and virile 
accompaniments. 





Death of Walter Browne, Playwright 
and Light Opera Singer 


Walter Browne, playwright and former 
light opera singer, died in New York, Feb- 
ruary 8, of pneumonia, on the eve of the 
first production of his latest play, “Every 
Woman,” described as a “modern morality 
play” and containing much incidental music 
of an elaborate nature composed by George 
W. Chadwick, of Boston. Mr. Browne was 
fifty-one. years and a native of York, Eng. 
He possessed a good baritone voice and 

was one of the original Savoyards in 
D’Oyley ‘ Carte’s London company which 
produced Gilbert and Sullivan operas. He 
created many important rdles, such as the 
Colonel in “Pat’ence,” Ralph Rackstraw in 
“Pinafore,” Strephon in “Iolanthe” and 
Frederick in “The Pirates of Penzance.” 
He afterward played with leading opera 
companies of. England and with touring 
opera companies in all parts of the world. 
He also sang at Wallack’s Theater, New 
York, in revivals of the Savoy operas. 


POHLIG ORCHESTRA 
IN WAGNER MUSIC 


Observes Anniversary of Com- 
poser’s Death in Two Phila- 
delphia Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13.—In observance 
of the anniversary of Wagner’s death, Feb- 
ruary 13, the Philadelphia Orchestra last 
week presented at its Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts in the Academy 
of Music a program made up entirely of 
Wagnerian music. Mr. Pohlig excels as a 
conductor of the music of the German mas- 


ter, and the selections were comprehensive 
and glowing presented under h‘s sympa- 
thetic and illuminative direction. Opening 
with the Bacchanale, “Der Venusberg,” 
from “Tannhauser,” the first part of the 
program included as its second number the 
Vorspiel to “Lohengrin” and “Die Meister- 
singer,” and as the third the “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” ‘“Wotan’s Farewell” and the 
“Magic Fire” music, from “Die Walkiire.” 
Part second consisted of “Waldweben,” 
from “Siegfried”; Funeral March (“Sieg- 
fried’s Death”), from “Die G6étterdamme- 
rung,” and the “Transformation” music 
from “Parsifal.” 

The audience filled the house, for Phila- 
delphia is a Wagner-loving city, and the 
especial aptitude of Mr. Pohlig in the 
conduct’ng of a Wagnerian program, as 
well as the manner in which the local or- 
chestra is known to interpret the music 
under his guidance, assured a treat, and 
no one was disappointed. A pleasing inci- 
dent in connection with the Friday after- 
noon concert was the fanfare of congratu- 
latory welcome which greeted Mr. Pohlig 
when he made his first entrance to the 
stage, ‘t being given in honor of his forty- 
seventh birthday, which fell on that date. 
This week the orchestra will have Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto, as soloist, while the 
orchestral feature is to be Kalinnikow’s 
Symphony in G Minor, to be played here 
for the first time, Also of especial interest 
will be the appearance on the program of 
Celeste D. Heckscher, of this city, as com- 
poser, the concluding number being her 
su'te, “Dance of the Pyrenees.” 





At the orchestra’s ninth popular con- 
cert, next Wednesday evening, two local 
soloists, Clarence K. Bawden, pianist, and 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, will be 
the soloists. A. 





Listemann-Henry Tour a Success 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13.—Virginia Listemann, 
soprano, and Harold Henry, pianist, re- 
turned from a successful concert tour last 
Friday eminently gratified over the suc- 
cess of their first joint artistic venture. 
The newspapers along their route were 
enthusiastic over Miss Listemann’s vocal- 
ism, and were equally impressed with the 
piano playing of Mr. Henry. They visited 
in all twenty-one of the smaller cities, and 
will resume their tour again the latter part 
of the month. Miss Listemann starts out 
this week on a brief engagement with her 





father, Bernhard Listemann, the eminent 
violinist. They will give recitals in Wichi- 
ta, Kan.; Kansas City, Pratt, Newton, 
Winnfield and Emporia. Frank Waller 
will be the accompanist. C. E.-N. 
Elman in Grand Rapids 

GrAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 13.—Mischa 

Elman, the violinist, played at Powers 


Theater last Wednesday nignt to a large 
and fashionable audience and it is doubt- 
ful if a Grand Rapids audience ever before 
departed from a violin concert in a more 
satisfied frame of mind than after the 
youthful Russian genius had responded to 
his last encore. Elman finds melody where 
many others would find only opportunity 
for technical display. His first visit here 
takes high rank among events that will long 
be memorable in local musical history. 





Whitehill Returns for Concert Tour 


Clarence Whitehill, the American oper- 
atic baritone, arrived in New York from 
London February 11, to sing in concert 
for the rest of the season. He has been 
appearing in London with the Beecham 
Company at Covent Garden; singing among 
other roles Jokanaan, in “Salomé,” when 
that work was given recently for the first 
time in London. 





Julius Hartt and his pupil, Charles W. 
Gamerdinger, played the piano and Mrs. 
Florence Crosby Cooke, contralto, sang at 
a recital which a Hartford, Conn., audi- 
ence seemed to enjoy very much on Febru- 
ary I0. 
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eminent German Lieder Singer, 
Heinemann, gave his third recital. The size 


WHAT THE NEW YORK CRITICS THINK OF 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 


At Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon the 
Alexander 


of 








the audience and volume of the applause indicated 
that he has become a favorite. His singing 
disclosed well-known merits 





NEW YORK HERALD, Jan. 24th, 1911. 
MR. ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 
SINGS 


Mr. Alexander Heinemann, well-known German 
Lieder Singer gave another recital yesterday after- 
noon in Mendelssohn Hall and attracted quite 
He was at his best in the group 
He sang three numbers 


a large audience 
of songs of Hugo Wolf. 
with organ accompaniment, while for the rest of 
his interesting and varied programme he was 
accompanied on the piano by Mr. John Mandel- 
brod. Three of the songs were compositions of 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. They were interesting 
and Mr. Heinemann sang one of them in English 





NEW YORK TIMES, Tuesday, Jan. 24th, 1911. 


HEINLMANN STYLE PLEASES 
AUDIENCE 


German Lieder Singer in Good Voice at Third 
Recital in Mendelssohn Hall 





Variety in His Selections. 


7 by Schumann, Schubert, and Wolf, 

allads by Dr. Elsenheimer of this City 
Alexander Heinemann appeared for third time 

in a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall yesterday 


afternoon, when he was heard by a large and 


THE GREAT GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 


approving audience. He 
did nothing to change 
the impression of his 
voice and singing 
gained at his first«re- 
cital some weeks ago 
It isan excellent voice, 
the quality of which 
can give much satisfac- 
tion. 

But in many of his 
offerings he is heard 
with great pleasure 
There was much varie- 
ty and beauty of im- 
pression in his singing 
of Schumann's ‘‘Frihl- 
and Schu- 
‘Greisengesang'’ 


ingsfahrt”’ 
bert’s ‘ 
neither of them among 
the familiar items of 
song recitals; there were 
vividness and power in 


Schumann's “ Frihl- 
ingsnacht,”’ and fine 
cantabile style in his 
‘‘Lotosblume,”’ though 


the climax of this seem- 


ed more boisterous than 
the sense of either verse 
or music demanded 
Mr. Heinemann sang 
two songs and a ballad 
by Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, a musician resident in New York: 
they show fine feeling and ripe skill and are in 


fact very good music, if not distinctively original 
The ballad, ‘“‘Die Geister von Mummelsee,"’ is 
written in the spirit and after the general method 
of Loewe, and has many picturesque and 
poetic details. It gave exceptional pleasure 
Mr. Heinemann fell into the prevailing spirit that 


even 


has seized 
foreign singers lately, 
and gave Dr. Elsen- 
heimer's ‘“‘Slumber 
Song’’ in English. It 


so many 


woman, who will really interpret songs, familia 
or unfamiliar as they may be. 
was manifestly encouraged by the responsiveness 
of his hearers to his intelligent and artistic work 

There was variety enough in the programme, 





Mr. Heinemann 





was a really successful 
attempt, for Mr. Heine- 
mann’s English was 
well articulated as well 
as sung, and the verses 


could be understood. 


His singing of four 
songs by Hugo Wolf 
had the distinctive and 
individual note that 
these songs need. He 
gave further three 
songs with organ ac- 
companiment, includ- 
ing the recitative and 
aria from Handel's 
**Xerxes,’’ and a group 
by modern German 
composers. Mr. John 
Mandelbrod played Mr 
Heinemann’s accom 
paniments with admir- 
able taste and skill 


NEW YORK CITY; 
EVENING SUN, Tues- 
day, Jan. 24th, 1911. 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 


—_—_————— 


The size of the audience which gret sted Mr 


Alexander Heinemann at Mendelssohn Hall yes 
terday afternoon, his third song recital in this 
City, served to testify to the appreciation which 


music lovers will also show to a singer, man or 


though at first glance it seemed to promisé naught 
of the sort. In addition to many of the German 
classic lieder there were many modern songs, 


songs by Hans Hermann being especially well 


received. There were also two songs and a 
ballad by Dr. Elsenheimer, in one of which, a 
“Slumber Song,’’ Mr. Heinemann tempted fate 
by using the English words. The vernacular 


suffered far less than is usual in such excursions. 


The accompaniments played with much discre- 
tion and taste by Mr. John Mandelbrod added no 
little to the pleasure of the audinece 





NEW YORK CITY; THE EVENING MAIL, Jan. 


24th, 1911. 
Alexander Heinemann gave his third song 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon 


before a large audience which have felt well repaid 
Mr. Heinemann again im 
pressed his hearers as 


for being present 
an artist of unusual ex 
perience, whose interpretative powers, interesting 
as they may be, are not brought forward to cloak 
the lack of a voice. He of much 


beauty in many respects, and he uses it like a 


has a voice 


master 


He 
he, with others who have done this recently, 
understood his application of phonetics of the 
vocal tone, and in this lies the secret. The song 
was “Slumber Song,’’ by N. J. Elsenheimer, of 
New York, who was also represented by two 
excellent German songs. Of greatest interest 
was his singing of four songs by Gernsheim, Hans 
Hermann, and Rud. Schumacher. 


included an English song successfully, as 
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GADSKI, CHORAL CONCERT 
AND RUSSIAN DANCERS 


Furnish Kansas City with Week of Keen 
Enjoyment—Carl Busch’s Chorus 
Distinguishes Itself 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4—Johanna 
Gadski sang in the Friday afternoon 
Woodward-Mitchel concert this week. She 
is a favorite here and a large and repre- 
sentative audience paid tribute to her art. 
She offered some oid songs and some new 
ones, which were equally interesting. She 
was obliged tc repeat tne little “Children’s 
Songs,” by Horner, which she sang in an 
inimitable way. However, she is always 
best in the heavier numbers; on this oc- 
casion she sang an aria from “Tannhauser” 
and “Liebestod” from “Tristan und 
Isolde,” after which the audience insisted 
on hearing the “Cry of the Valkyries.” 
Edwin Schneider was all that could be de 
sired in an accompanist. 

Carl Busch’s Philharmonic Choral So- 
ciety gave its midwinter concert in the 
Casino on Tuesday evening. The chorus 
sang Schuberts “The Omnipotence,” 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trvygvason” and the Prayer 
and Finale from the first act of “Lohen- 
grin.” The soloists were Mrs. Wallace N. 
Robinson and Ella Schulte, sopranos; Mrs. 
Leslie Baird, contralto; George Deane, 
tenor; Franklyn Hunt, baritone, and Jo- 
seph Farrell, basso cantante. Clara Blakes- 
lee played the accompaniment. It was a 
fine performance in its entirety, both the 
soloists and chorus doing excellent work. 
Mr. Busch is to be congratulated upon his 
splendid organization. 

Mile. Pavlowa and M. Mordkin, with 
the Imperial Russian Ballet, played a re- 
turn engagement in Convention Hall on 
Thursday evening and were greeted by an 
audience of five thousand persons. 

M. R. W. 





Philadelphia to Give “Sarrona”—Com- 
poser to Return to Stage 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8—Legrand How 
land’s grand opera, “>arrona,”’ has been 
accepted for production at the German 
Theater here beginning March 1. It will 
be placed in the répertoire of the theater 
The same week that sees his opera produced 
will mark Mr. Howland’s return to the 
operatic stage. It will be a surprise t» 
manv to know that years ago he sang in 
opera. His return to the operatic stage 
will be made probably in “I Pagliacci.” 





Dalton-Baker at New York Musicale 


Mrs. William Delavan Baldwin, of No 
175 West Fifty-eichth street, New York, 
gave a musicale February 8, at which W 
Dalton-Baker, the English baritone, sang 
a group of old English songs, another of 
German songs, and an old Irish air, ac- 
companying himself on the piano. He also 
sang a group of songs by Gena Brans- 
combe, who played the accompaniments for 
him. 





NEW SONCS BY 


Marshall Kernochan 


CITY OF SLEEP 
(Contralto) 


SMUGGLERS’ SONG 


AT THE WINDOW | 
GIVE A ROUSE | BROWNING 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, 3 ast 43d Street, New York 


PEDRO GUETARY 


TENOR 
Late of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London 


Voice Production and Bel Canto Taught by 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. Opera, Ora- 
torlo, etc., assisted by Augusta Osborn. 


Studio, 2 West 95th Street Telephone, 10100 Riverside 


} KIPLING 











NEW SMITH COLLEGE ORGAN STANDS THE TEST 
































Prof. Henry Dyke Sleeper at the Console of Smith College’s New Organ 


THE new Cornelia Gould memorial organ 

at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
has now been under test for a semester 
and has proved a complete ‘success. The 
organ, which is located in the new au- 
ditorium of the college, is the gift of the 


are of various colors—brown for diapa- 
sons, blue for flutes, orange for string- 
stops, and red for the reeds. The couplers 
are black, with lettering in white. 

The organ was constructed by the Aus- 
tin Organ Company. of Hartford. It has 





Interior of the New Auditorium in Smith College 


class of 1900. It contains seventy-one 
speaking stops, with very little duplication 
or “borrowing,’ and develops an excep- 
tionally good body of tone, with a rich 
variety of effects in every department. 
There are four manuals and the pedal or- 
gan; and nearly all the 3,627 pipes are en- 
closed in crescendo boxes. There are 
abundant pistons, pedals, and other me- 
chanical appliances for controlling the va- 
rious possibilities of the organ. 

The stop-keys are disposed, 
manual, in the order of loudness. 


for every 
They 


a universal windchest, with a wind pres- 
sures of five and ten inches, a fifteen- 
horsepower motor and an orgoblo. The 
action is electro-pneumatic and the con- 
sole movable. 

The organ was built under the direction 
of Professor H. D. Sleeper, head of the 
Department of Music at Smith College. 
It has already been heard in public re- 
citals by Professor Sleeper and by W. T. 
Moog, organist of the college, and has 
proved admirably adapted to the new au- 
ditorium. 





Let English Be Made Fashionable in 


Music 
{Charles Henry Meltzer in New York American. | 


We who believe in English as a medium 
for the interpretation of opera do not ex 
pect the management of the Metropolitan 
to abolish French or German or Italian. 
But we do ask it to do what, I am glad to 
hear, has now been promised in Chicago— 
what Mr. Otto Kahn assured me lately we 
could hope for here next season. We ask 
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—not as a favor, heaven forbid, but as a 
right—that English shall be made fashion- 
able, as well as popular, by being given 
the same importance and respect here—at 
the Metropolitan—as foreign languages. 

Once it is fashionable, the popularity, 
you may be sure, will soon come. It may 
take time to get librettos which are sing- 
able, to teach singers English diction, to 
create original American operas. But did 
it not take time to perfect Italian opera 
and German music-drama? 

Not even one or two or three abortive 
efforts should dishearten the Metropolitan 
management. The failure of ten “Pipes” 
would not prove much. At least—at least 
—let English have its chance. One triumph 
at the Metropolitan would win the fight 
for those who swear by the vernacular. 
And the foundation of one real conserva- 
tory would make that triumph permanent. 
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AMERICAN PIANIST WINS 
TRIBUTES IN AUSTRIA 


Arthur Shattuck Back in Vienna after 
Tour Which Brought Him Many 
New Laurels 


VIENNA, AustTRIA, Jan. 15.—Arthur Shat- 
tuck, the young American pianist, has just 
returned to Vienna after one of the most 
successful tours of Austria and the Orient 
ever made by an American pianist. He 
played in all the leading musical centers 
of this country and wound up with a tri- 





umphant entrv into Bukarest, where he 
had the honor of playing privately, by 
royal command, for the queen, Carmen 
Sylva. 

Shattuck has had a gradual growth in 


this country since he made his first public 
appearances a few seasons ago. At each 
effort he has continued to enhance the good 
impression he made at his début, until now 
he océupies a position unique in this coun- 
try for an American pianist. 

So rarely has an American pianist suc- 
ceeded in moving the austere critics of 
this great mecca to more than perfunctory 
remarks that the praise showered upon 
Shattuck may be considered truly remark- 
able. 

Advices from his American managers 
received in this city seem to indicate that 
Mr. Shattuck will have a most successful 
tour when he goes to his native country 
for the first time as a concert artist next 
vear. 





Venice Pays Wagner Eloquent Tribute 


Venice, Feb. 4.—Cadorin, the Italian 
sculptor, has just finished in his studio in 
Paris the plaque in marble of Richard 
Wagner, which is to be placed on the out- 
side wall of the palace, on the Grand Canal 
here, where tne great master of music 
lived and where his death occurred. It- 
aly’s most eminent poet of the day, 1f not 
of all time; Gabriel d’Annunzio, was chosen 
to write the dedication, which is placed di- 
rectly under the bust of Wagner. The lit- 
eral translation is as follows: 


In this palace 
The last breath of Richard Wagner 
Is heard by the souls 
Perpetuate itself like the tide 
Which laps the marble 


Thus the great poet, who in his “Il 
Fuco” speaks of Wagner as the “Teuton 
who has stolen away the Italian birth- 
right,” meaning the German had surpassed 
them in music, in which they feel it their 
right to excel, pays a noble and exalted 
tribute to the genius that inspired many of 
his finest paragraphs. 





Van der Stucken Begins Work on Cin- 
cinnati Festival 


CiNcINNATI, O., Feb. 13.—Frank Van der 
stucken, conductor of the Cincinnati May 
Festival, has returned to Cincinnati to be- 
gin rehearsals with the Festival Chorus. 
Mr. Van der Stucken has been at his home 
in Hanover, Germany, since last May, but 
will now take up the Festival work and re- 
main in Cincinnati until Spring. The “Be- 
atitudes” will be taken up at once and it 
is unofficially announced that the programs 
will include Wolf-Ferarri’s “Vita Nuova” 
and the “Elijah.” 


Herman Bischoff’s new Symphony made 
a profound impression at its first perform- 
ance in Hamburg under Siegmund von 
Hausegger’s direction. 
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EVAN WILLIAMS NEVER 
| . IN BETTER VOICE 


The Lovely Timbre of His Pure Lyric 
Tenor Won His Hearers as a 
Matter of Course 


“One of the most delightful features of 

his singing is his enunciation. There is 
| no need to follow the printed text of even 

a new song—one hears every word. 
Technically his singing is perfect. Even 
in ‘covered’ voice (that most difficult of 
tone production to sustain with telling ef- 
fect), in which he sent every tone on an 
almost visible sound wave, as soft as a 
zephyr, t) the farthest corner of the hall, 
he produced an effect never to be forgot- 
ten, in his singing of Jensen’s ‘Murmur- 
ing Zephyrs.’ 

‘“ *Where’er You Walk’ showed the most 
perfect phrasing. His singing of ‘Total 
Eclipse’ went straight to the heart. 
There was no yielding to ‘virtuoso ego- 
tism’ to make a highly theatrical effect, 
but it was none the less poignant and 
read with the keen insight of the true 
artist—the touchingly simple thought of 
a philosopaic man stricken blind through 
his own folly. But it was in ‘Sound an 
Alarm’ that the tenor produced his big- 
gest effect; when he surprised his audi- 
ence with his clarion-like tones—a quality 
at the command of few tenors of this pure 
lyric tone. His encores included an old 
Welsh melody.’’—Evening Wisconsin 


(MIL), Nov. 4, 1910. 











WILLIAMS DELIGHTS COLUM- 
BUS. 


Recital in Southern Theater Attended 
by a Large Audience 


“Mr. Williams, as is well known, pos- 
sesses a voice of especially beautiful tim- 
bre. The singer was in especially fine 
form and he poured forth the lovely 
quality of tone which is his without stint. 
His tone is produced with the greatest 
ease and he has a most beautiful com- 
mand of the difficult mezzo-voce singing. 
Mr. Williams’ fondness for Handel's 








music was evinced by his programing of 
three of the difficult arias of this com- 
poser. One of Mr. Williams’ great fortes 
is his Handelian singing, so it is easy to 
understand why he gave it. He sang the 
graceful ‘Where’er You Walk,’ from 
Semele, with a beautiful legato. It is a 
very difficult aria, but he was most suc- 
cessful with it. The singer nas always 
been noted for his beautiful singing of 
recitative. In the short recitative pre- 
ceding the ‘Total Eclipse,’ he gave a 
fine exhibition of this style of singing. 
Mr. Williams was compelled to add two 
extra songs, so insistent was the ap- 
He gave the two songs, which he 


plause. 
bas made popular, ‘All Through the 
Night’ (old Welsh) and ‘A Dream’ 


Bartlett. His singing of these two songs 
was particularly lovely. The beautiful 
aria from Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ Mr. 
Williams gave a most tender and beauti- 
ful rendition. The applause at the close 
of the recital was so prolonged that he 
gave, in response to a general request, 
Handel’s ‘Sound an Alarm’ (Judas Mac- 
cabeus). He thundered out the cele- 
brated aria in fine style and with great 
gonority of tone.’’-—Oley Speaks, In Ohlo 
State Journal, Nov. 13, 1910. 





WILLIAMS ENSLAVES WELSH. 


Crowded House Greets Him in 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia 
“For one nignat, at least, the Welsh con- 

tingent became the abject slaves of one 


man and universally complain that they 
had been freed too soon. To hear Evan 














Williams on a record is to be thrilled, but 
to hear him in the flesh is to become 
captivated and enraptured. His singing 
justifies the use of all the superlatives of 
the Engliso or any other language, and 
his sterling character secures for him 
seats at the table of the President and 
heads of the large concerns in the coun- 
try. 

“No tenor in America is his equal. His 
voice has all the attributes of strength, 
tenderness, joy, sadness, hate, love, and 
the true artist in him uses these to per- 
fection in als songs. In ‘Where’er You 
Walk’ he was the true lover; in ‘Total 
Eclipse’ he was all sadness: then great 
religious fervor was expressed when 
he sang ‘Why Doth the God of Israel 
Sleep.’ At the close of ‘Sound an Alarm’ 
the audience went into raptures and 
would not be satisfied until he had sung 
‘Sweet Mary.’ ‘Lend me Your Aid’ was a 
song most fitting to make a climax to a 
night of extreme pleasure.’-—The Druld, 
Dec. 15, 1910. 





SUCCESS IN ST. LOUIS. 


Universal Popularity of Personality 
and Voice Evidenced by 
Reception 


“The dramatic, tender, sympathetic 
qualities of his volce make it a great ve- 
hicle for reaching the multitude. It is 
almost perfect intonation and enunciation 
that make his songs intelligible to the 
outermost rim of his audience. When he 
sang, as one of the many encores ‘Sweet 
Miss Mary” with poetic fervor, there was 
an immediate response in many ‘Miss 
Mary’s’ hearts out in front. 

“Delicate sentiment, as in ‘A Dream,’ 








| | eS the 
HH. Evan Williams 


The Welsh-American Tenor Greater Than Ever. Winning Phenomenal Success Everywhere He Appears, and Numerous 
Return Engagements. Spontaneous Applause Follows Every Song. Declared Unequaled by Many Critics. 


and splendid vigorousness, as in ‘Sound 
an Alarm,’ were some of the moods he 
portrayed. He was particularly strong in 
the latter. 

“He was repeatedly '_recalled.’’—St. 
Louis Republic, Feb. 7, 1911. 





WILLIAMS NEVER IN BETTER 
VOICE. 


“H. Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, 
was never in better voice. It has its old 
beautiful timbre; that same wonderful 
tone production in ‘covered’ voice that no 
other tenor has ever equaled, and the 
purest of intonation coupled with perfect 
enunciation. Handel’s recitative and 
aria, ‘Sound an Alarm,’ was given with 
virile interpretation. The Protheroe, 
Jensen and Haydn numbers, and that ex- 
quisite ‘Your Tiny Hand,’ from ‘La 
Bohéme,’ revealed the singer’s refined 
style and delicious appreciation of the 
beauties of the compositions. Spontane- 
ous and appreciative applause brought 
several encores.’’—St. Louis Times, Feb. 
7, 1911. 





EVAN WILLIAMS IN ORATORIO 
AT MILWAUKEE. 


With the Arion Club Under Doctor 
Daniel Protheroe 


“Like Mario in ‘Aux Italiens,’ Evan 
Williams ‘can soothe with a tenor note 
the soul in purgatory.’ The readiness 
with which the audience capitulated be- 
fore the melting beauty of his voice and 
the perfect interpretations of the beauti- 
ful numbers in which the ‘Messiah’ 
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abounds, bore ample testimony to his 
beautiful art—a voice of sympathetic tim- 
bre, yet manly, a perfect delivery, an 
enunciation that brings out every word 
as white and clean-cut as a cameo, and 
an expressive quality that must move 
even the most phlegmatic. One could 
devote an entire column to an account 
of the striking details of his singing last 
night. Whatever the sentiment, whether 
of ‘mental uplift’ or tenderest feeling, the 
heart was moved, while the ear was 
soothed by its ‘haunting  beauty.’”’ 
—Evening Wisconsin, Dec. 30, 1910. 


EVAN WILLIAMS IN RECITAL. 


Audience Si.s Breathless and Motion- 
less During Every Song 


“From floor to topmost gallery the 
opera house was crowded last night 
with musicians, music-lovers and friends 
who came to hear because they heeded 
the mysterious ‘you’ll miss it if you 
don’t.’ After every number the applause 
was louder and more enthusiastic and 
rose to an expression of pleasure and 
gratitude as steady and prolonged as has 
ever been heard in this city. 

‘“‘What other tenor could begin a heavy 
program with such an_ exhibition of 
breath control and light floating tone as 
in the always lovely ‘Semele’ aria? By 
the end of the first group tae whole audi- 
ence was touched and charmed, and to 
the end of the program was with the 
singer’s mood. It is a temptation to 
review the numbers one by one—tie phras- 


ing of the Protheroe songs, the feathery 
whisper in ‘Murmuring Zephyrs’ (I won- 
der if a dozen people who sat spellbound 
realized its hair-raising difficulties?) the 
mystic, supernatural atmosphere of the 


‘Spirit Song,’ the fading from full tone 
to whisper without the slightest loss of 
brilliancy or tonal beauty, time, pitca; 
the simple-mannered man. Applause was 
the only outlet for the emotions evoked, 
as in ‘Sound an Alarm,’ when the ap- 
plause was such as speaks of quickened 
pulses and shortened breath. ... The 
great climax was the glorious singing of 
Walter’s prize song from ‘Die Meister- 
singer.’ A triumph of singing and inter- 
pretation wonderful to hear and glorious 
to remember.’’—Evening Chronicle, Mar- 
quette, Jan. 27, 1911. 


WILLIAMS IN MARQUETTE. 


Second Engagement Within a Few 
Months—Representative Audience 


“Evan Williams is favored of the gods 
in a finely musical voice. It is a pure 


lyric tenor, splendidly colored, of ring- 
ing timbre. He has a perfect ear. Not 


a note was off the key. This fine instru- 
ment of musical expression is combined 
in Mr. Williams with an equally fine 
musical temperament. It is, after all, the 
genius of music to touch ang thrill the 
emotions by pleasing sounds. He em- 
ploys exclusively the language of his own 
country. It would be far better had we 
more who could do this successfully. 
“Mr. Williams’ program included clas- 
sic selections from the masters of both 
the modern and earlier schools. He is 
best in oratorio. Here he invests his work 
with an atmosphere almost sublime. No 
one can hear his ‘Total Eclipse’ and 
easily forget the sable blackness en- 
shrouding the desolate Samson, or his 
‘Spirit Song’ without breathing in the 
all-pervading spirituality that he sings 
into it. Then again, in the rapid and 
prolonged cadenzas of Handel in ‘Why 
Doth the God of Israel Sleep’ and ‘Sound 
an Alarm,’ he rises to a fervor and 
power tnat ennobles and inspires.’’—Daily 
Mining Journal, Marquette, Jan., 1911. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Minnie Tracey Again 





Popularity That Begins at Home in the Case of the Pianist 
Risler—Widor Rebukes Chauvinistic Whiners of the Young 
French School—Gabrilowitsch Wields 
Again—Key Signatures Discarded in Score of New Choral 
Work—New President for Organized German Conductors— 


Conductor’s Baton 








Paris Edouard Risler, one of France’s 
two or three foremost pianists, highly 
esteemed all over the Continent, but a 
stranger to this country as yet, is giving 
four recitals in which he purposes to pass 
in review representative works of all times 
and all schools, spanning the distances from 
Couperin to Richard Strauss, from Schu- 
mann to Reynaldo Hahn, and even Enesco. 
His first program was of somewhat singu- 
lar design, consisting as it did of Beetho- 
ven’s Thirty-three Variations on a Theme 
by Diabelli, the Sonata Appassionata and 
César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale. 
The French are proud of their s«usler. 
So responsive are they to the appeal of his 
art that even the Diabelli Variations, far 
from being a polite punishment, are a 
source of zxsthetic delight to them at his 
hands. What more can be said? To 
most of the rest of us clothed in our right 
minds they are an unjustifiable torture at 
any hands. But hark to Alfred Casella in 
Le Monde Musical; “The Variations ap- 
pear to me to occupy a place apart in Bee- 
thoven’s work by reason of the profound 
irony that seems to have inspired them. 
What more ‘Nietzschean’ can be imagined 
than the spectacle of this formidable ex- 
penditure of imagination lasting  three- 
quarters of an hour and ending in what? 
In the transformation of Diabelli’s inno- 
cent waltz into a pleasing minuet!” 
_Emil Sauer is another of this month’s 
pianists in Paris. He appears also as a 
composer at his two recitals in the Salle 
Erard, with his Sonata in D Major, his 
Etude-Caprice and the “Moto Perpetuo” 
in octaves. The only sop he offers to Cer- 
berus is Debussy’s “Clair de Lune”; other- 
wise he makes the time-honored rounds of 


[N 


Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Mendelssonn, Henselt, Liszt and 
Rubinstein. 

7 * * 


ANOTHER rebuke has been administered 
to the peevish youngsters of the mod- 
ern French school who are clamoring for 
the expulsion of the Italian composers 
from the lyric theaters,of France. Cnarles 
M. Widor, who mav well be considered of 
the Old Guard; comments on the contro- 
versy in this fashion in the Correspondant: 
“There is no more reason to _ revolt 
against the ‘obstructing’ Puccini at the 
Opéra Comique than against Wagner, who 
holds the stage at the Opera almost every 
week; there is much less reason to protest 
against the work of an Italian of indis- 
putable talent than against, for instance, 
that music-box from Geneva which was in- 
troduced to us the other day.”—Now will 
Mr. Ernest Bloch kindly take the hint and 
cease from troubling Paris with “iwacbeth” 
monstrosities ? 

“And, moreover, is it not necessary for 
us to know foreign productions? I shall 
long cherish the remembrance of the 
charming evening passed at Covent Garden 
in listening for the first time to the ‘Ma- 
non Lescaut’ of Puccini; I believe the im- 
pression created at the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt some years ago by the ‘Siberia’ 
of Giordano is not yet effaced in the minds 
of those who heard it. And what works 
there are produced down there that are 
unknown to us! Franchetti’s ‘Asrael’ and 
‘Cristoforo-Colomb.'; Alfredo Catalani’s 


‘Edmea,’ ‘La Falce’ and ‘Loreley’; Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘Cenerentola,’ ‘Donne Curiose’ 
and ‘Segreto di Susanna’! And the orato- 
rios of Mancinelli and Bossi, the sym- 


phonies of Sgambati and Martucci, the 
chamber music of Sinigaglia, of Alessan- 
= Longo, of Scontrino, of Zanella and 
others! 


“I cite at random. All these Italians, 


and others I don’t recall at the moment, 
possess the art de la scéne, skill in or- 
chestration, dramatic sentiment, and they 
know how to speak to the people. “The 





ing where they know they can find this 


sensation is to have your pains for noth- 
ing. To try to enslave the art, to limit the 
thought, to enclose it within frontiers and 
subject it to a prohibitive tariff is folly. 
What can regulations, decrees, laws, do 
against the intangible?” 


* * *@ 

AN unusual situation has arisen at the 
Prague National Opera of which the 

late Angelo Neumann was the managing 
director. When Neumann died, a few 
weeks ago, his contract had still several 
months to run—till next September. By 
the terms of the contract a representative 
of his heirs must step into the position and 
continue his duties until its expiration, and 
now the formally appointed successor to 
the post, Herr Eppinger, must possess his 
soul in patience until t..e Autumn, as Hein- 
rich Teweles, editor of the Prague Tage- 


' 








Bach’s Resting Place 


The Bach tomb in the Johannes Church in Leipsic. 


This is the first time the 


tomb has ever been photographed for publication and souvenir post cards of it are 


forbidden. 


Bach died a very poor man and his grave was lost. 


In rebuilding the 


church it was discovered in the graveyard, and in 1894 placed beneath the altar of 


the church. 


Two flights of stairs lead down to it. 


The guide was responsible for 


the statement that nearly all who come to see the tomb are American and English, 


that it interests the Germans very little. 





people,’ as the distinguished director of 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Maurice Kuf- 


ferath, remarks, ‘have no preconceived 
idea; they have no arrested esthetic tend- 
ency. They demand but one thing, and 


that is that you procure them a sensation, 
that you amuse them or appeal to their 


emotions. It is not sufficient merely to in- 
terest them; above all, you must not bore 
them. 


“To try to prevent tne people from go- 


blatt, has been chosen by the Neumann 
heirs to represent them. 
* * * 
|? has come. From London it is reported 
that the score ot Franco Leoni’s “Gol- 
gotha” shows the last word of progress in 
the setting down of the music, which ap- 
pears without the usual key signatures at 
the beginning of the several lines. The 
contention is, observes the Musical News, 


that the chromatic element gow dominates 


modern music; “kevs” must go the way of 
other fossil relics of the past; it is easier 
for the player to have the slarps and flats 
placed before each note as required than 
have to remember such signs as used to be 
placed at the commencement of the piece. 
“Of course, the stupid naturals go; as a 
matter of fact they were not used by our 
remoter forefathers (they employed a flat 
sign to contradict and lower a sharpened 
note).” 

Whereupon Prof. Niecks’s Dictionary is 
referred to and we are reminded, for the 
sake of the discussion, that “at one time 
what we now call a clef was called a key. 
We mean that the piece or passage 1s 
solely or mainly founded on the major or 
minor scale which starts from the note 
specified.” 

“Musty old pedants!” continues the 
same commentator. ..ow have come light 
and reform. The young lions of the day 
utterly refuse to have their afflatus divine 
cramped by a prescribed key and its mis- 
erable clef signs; such belong to the dark 
ages. Modern players ought not to be ex- 
pected to be sleuthhounds, rapidly picking 
out and putting their fingers on the pre- 
cise notes required; they should have each 


” 


one clearly indicated a prima vista. Nota- 
tion is now straightforward, and, of 
course, easier. Well, let us see. 


“In the future, in all probability, some 
works of the great masters of the past— 
when edited by the intellect of to-day— 
will be played. The thoughtful critic of 
The Referee has glanced at a few of the 
classics, and he tells us that, taking the 
first four bars of Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight 
Sonata,’ which is in four sharps, the omis- 
sion of the signature would result in six- 
teen sharps having to be inserted. In 
‘Schumann’s ‘Carnival,’ the signature of 
which is in four flats, the omission would 
necessitate the engraving of twenty-four 
flats in the first two bars. To omit the 
signature of Chopin’s Study in six flats, 
op. 10, No. 5, would require the writing 
in of thirty-one flats in the first three bars. 
Obviously there seems to be no visual gain 
in the adoption of the no signature here, 
and modern composers would scorn to 
term these old writers ‘chromatic.’ 

“The Referee critic observes: ‘Perhaps 
the most interesting indication of this re- 
volt against signatures is that it makes 
for the mental perception of greater tree- 
dom of tonality.’ Evidently it is assumed 
that modern progress has not reached 
finality.” 

* . + 
AMONG the concert artists of Paris the 
American soprano Minnie Tracey is 
one of the few and far between who can 
boast a_ sufficiently strong clientéle to 
justify adopting an admission scale rang- 
ing from sixty cents to four dollars for 
public appearances. At her latest concert 
in the Salle Gaveau Miss Tracey, but re- 
cently returned from an excursus in the 
domain of opera in Zurich and other Swiss 
cities, sang a group of Bach airs, Gluck’s 
“Helen and Paris,” Mozart's “Air de 
Zaire,” four Schubert Lieder, the “Air de 
la Fileuse,” from Chabrier’s “Gwendoline,” 
the popular air from Debussy’s “L’iknfant 
prodigue” and two of Jean Huré’s “Chan- 
sons de Bretagne”’—“Le Moulin” and “Le 

petit cordonnier.” 

“* * 
VER in Munich, his headquarters 
henceforth, Ossip Gabrilowitsch re- 
cently made a new experiment as a con- 
ductor. This time he devoted his attention 
entirely to the music of his compatriots 
and especially Borodin and Tschaikowsky 
—the E Minor Symphony and “Francesca 
da Rimini.” Felix Mottl, too, has been 
delving in the music literature of Russia. 
The Munich music-lovers were much bet- 
ter pleased with Glinka’s orchestral fan- 
tasy, “Komarinskaja,” than with Glazou- 

noff’s Seventh Symphony. 

As an interesting novelty Max Reger’s 
new work for chorus and orchestra, “Die 
Nonnen,” op. 112, has commanded a good 
deal of attention in the same city. The 
music is pronounced to be far superior to 
the poem by Boelitz, but the reservation 
is made that even though traces of worldly 
love are mixed in some of the nuns’ songs 
it was not necessary to go straightway 
and make a veritable sodom and Gomor- 
rha of the orchestration in the building 
up of the climaxes. 





[Continued ¢ on next page) 
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SOME time ago conductors of orchestras 

and directors of choral organizations 
in Germany formed a society under the 
honorary presidency of Max Schillings, 
prominent among the advance guard of 
German moderns. The first reunion was 
held the other day in Frankfort-on-Main, 
when Sigfried Ochs, the excellent con- 
ductor of the long-established Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, was unanimously elected 
president. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting in Leipsic in 1912. 

se 


* the more or less formidable music com- 
mittee of the church is the bane of 
many an American organist’s existence, in 
England it is tue rector himself that or- 
ganists are prone to look upon as their 
special enemy—at least, until experience 
has taught them the elementary fact that 
it is the parson and not the organist who 
is master of the musical sitaution. Per- 
haps the English organist, generally speak- 
ing, has the better of it, for it is the rule 
rather than the exception for an English 
clergyman to be tairly well educated as 
far as church music is concerned; whereas, 
in these United States what every man and 
woman knows is that it is the bright and 
glorious exception rather than the rule for 
a church music committee to be other than 
a group of men who are in matters musical 
hopelessly illiterate. 

“It may safely be postulated that quite 
one-half of the unfortunate disputes that 
occur between the clergy and their or- 
ganists are due to the latter’s failing to 
recognize the nature of the position they 
occunv.” notes the Musical News. “The 
fact cannot be gainsaid that organists 
sometimes act as though any direction or 
request to them is to bé regarded as an 
insult, a frame of mind which, if it were 
equally the case with clergymen, would 
keep congregations in a continuous tur- 
moil. We frequently have grievances 
brought before us, which would not be 
grievances at all if the organist had only 
started by recognizing that his parson is 
the man in command. It is his to allow, 
his to forbid. Wita him it rests to say 
how much music there shall be, and when 
it shall be performed. He is absolutely 
autocratic, as much so as the captain of a 
ship, and it is useless for the organist to 
kick against the pricks. The latter is a 
servant, and having entered into service 
with his eyes open he is bound to obey. 

“This is illustrated in a recent action 
tried in the provinces. Briefly, the matter 





was this. An organist was requested to be 
content with plavine over a line or two 
instead of the whole ot the hymn tunes, 
but refused to do so because it was ‘slov- 
enly and unmusical,’ though he consented 
to give a chord instead. This, however, 
was diconcerting to the congregation, who 
had not time to find their places, so the 
request was again made that he would play 
only a line or two. Again he refused, and 
persisted in playing over the whole tune. 
The dispute eventually ended in the or- 
ganist sending in his resignation, and 
then, mirabile dictu, suing for three 
months’ salary in lieu of notice, on the 
ground that the vicar, by insisting upon 
being master in his own church, had broken 
the contract! 

“Of course, the judge held that there 
was no contract, and said that the vicar 
was master of the church, and of the way 
the services should be conducted. His 
representative was at any time at liberty 
to change the way of his services so long 
as he did not offend against the Prayer 
Book or against the ecclesiastical law. He 
had the right to give directions, the same 
as any Other principal or chief had the 
right to give orders to the people under 
him. The jury found for the vicar, and 
consequently the organist has thrown good 
money after bad, for he has to pay costs.” 

* a + 


[N a recent issue of Le Courrier Musical 
Camille Saint-Saéns, in a short article, 
sums up the history of the art of music 
from its infancy down to the present time. 
Fétis, notes the learned doctor, had studied 
and understood the broad outlines of mu- 
sical evolution up to what he justly called 


the “omnitonic” system, since realized by 
Wagner. After that Fétis declared, “I see 
nothing.” ; 


“He could not foresee the a-tonic sys- 
tem,” adds Saint-Saéns. “Yet to that we 
have now come. It is no longer a question 
of adding to old rules, naturally framed 
by time and experience, new rules; but of 
suppressing every rule, all restraint.” 

* * * 

SEEKING new worlds to conquer, Félia 

Litvinne, tne Russian dramatic so- 
prano, whose singing gets more whitewash 
in the French press than that of any other 
artist who needs it as badly, will set out in 
June for South America in company with 
the Dutch ’cellist Josenn Hollmann and the 
Swiss pianist Lucien Wurmser. Under 
the management of the impresario Faustino 
Da Rosa this cosmopolitan trio will make 
a comprehensive concert tour of the Ar- 
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gentine Republic, Brazil, Uruguay and Chili 
that will extend into October. 


* * * 


OF all the cities of Germany Mannheim 
is ‘the first to announce that in 1913 
it will celebrate the centenary of Richard 
Wagner’s birth with a special music festi- 
val. At the Municipal Opera all of the 
master’s works will be given, involving an 
outlav of $500,000. The city’s wealthiest 
art patron has already promised a donation 
of $10,000 to help provide the “Ring” with 
a new scenic outfit. 3, ba oo 





AMERICAN PIANIST SCORES 





Dresden Audience Applauds Gruenberg 
Both as Soloist and Accompanist 


DrespEN, Jan. 19.—That fine American 
pianist, L. T. Gruenberg, of New York, 
a pupil of Busoni, won his Dresden audi- 
ence completely when he appeared with 
Joan Manén in concert on January 14. 
Both as an accompanist and a soloist the 
gifted American displayed all those quali- 
ties that go towards the making of a big 
artist: a daring style, energy, strength, 
power and a very musicianly conception. 


His Chopin solos, two ballads, gave genu- 


ine delight. Manén played in his well- 
known virtuoso style. The concert hall 
was crowded by appreciative hearers. 

In the concert of the Ladies’ Club, Miss 
Simon, organist of the Scots’ Church, made 
a decidedly good impression by her fine 
pianistic work. With Fraulein Noack at 
the second piano she gave a rousing per- 
formance of Grieg’s “Romanze” for two 
pianos. The two also presented Saint- 
Saens’s “Variations sur une theme de Bee- 
thoven.” Mme. Elena de Luca was the 
vocal soloist. 

The Christmas concert of the American 
Church of St. John was signalized by a 
fine program under the direction of Her- 
bett Williams, with Mrs. Helen Brown 
Read, of the Chemnitz Opera, as soloist. 
Compositions by Reading, W. Coombs, 
Williams, Hodges, Barnby, Garrett, Smart 
and others were presented. 





Practising “Curse” of Instrumentalists 


“Tt is but natural that I learned to ap- 
preciate, at an early age, the curse which 
rests on us instrumentalists and that I 
have tried nolens volens to reconcile my- 
self to my lot,” writes Bronislaw Huber- 
mann, the violinist, in the B. Z. am Mittag. 
“This curse reads: ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou acquire thy technic.” A 
curse is this everlasting necessity to prac- 
tice, by which our minds are deadened and 
which is apt to make us loath our voca- 


tion. He who claims to enjoy practicing 
lies. Is a greater agony possible for a 
thinking, feeling human being than the 


compulsion to nractice again and again 
certain individual passages, technical in- 
tricacies of compositions the soul of which 
we have long since exhausted ?” 





To Encourage Music in Quebec 


Quesec, Feb. 4—On Monday next the 
Hon. Mr. Desarie, Provincial Secretary, 
will introduce into the Legislative Assem- 
bly a bill entitled “An act for the encour- 
agment of music.” Under the provisions 
of this measure it is proposed that the 
Government shall make an annual grant 
of three thousand dollars to the Academy 
of Music for the creation of a scholarship 
for the study of music. Mr. Decarie states 
that this scholarship will be open to .com- 
petition, under the auspices of the Acad- 
emy of Music, and the winner will be sent 
to Europe to continue his or her studies. 
In this way the Government will provide 
the best available instruction in music for 
one pupil every vear. 


ORATORIO AND OPERA 
ON BROOKLYN PROGRAM 


Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” Finely 


Sung by Catholic Society—“Bohéme” 


by Metropolitan Company 


Mendelssohn’s cantata, “The Hymn of 
Praise,” was sung by the Brooklyn Cath- 
olic Oratorio Society at the Academy of 
Music, that borough, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 1. Tne concert was at- 
tended by an immense gathering, and thé 
singers had every reason to congratulate 
themselves on their success. T. Bath Clas- 
son conducted, and wielded his baton with 
true musicianship. He had under him a 
chorus of about 150 voices admirably 
trained for oratorio performance. The 
Brooklyn Orchestral Society united with 
the Oratorio Society for this concert, and 
the soloists were Anna Hatten, soprano; 
Pearl Benedict, contralto, and Lambert 
Murphy, tenor. William G. Carl was the 
organist and Nellie Atwood Lverich as- 
sisted at the piano. 

The program began with a performance 
of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody by 
the orchestra. Lambert Murphy sang “On, 
Away, Awake,” by Coleridge-Taylor, in his 
best style, after which the orchestra played 
the “Peer Gynt” suite by Grieg. In the 
singing of the Mendelssohn cantata Mr. 
Classon incorporated those parts of the 
composition wnich are cenerally omitted. 
It was therefore the first time in many 
years that the complete cantata was heard 
in this city. The rendition was highly 
effective. 

On Tuesday evening, January 31, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company perrormed 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The performance was 
far from satisfying—in some ways the 
poorest of the season. Alice Nielsen, who 
— as Mimi, possessed artistic grace, 
but Smirnoff, the Russian tenor, found him- 
self unable to do justice to the music of 
Rodolfo. The chorus work in the second 
act was exceedingly thin. In fact, it re- 
mained for Miss Nielsen, Scotti and De 
Segurola to save the presentation from 
absolute mediocrity. Both baritones acquit- 
ted themselves in splendid style, De Segu- 
rola’s singing of the “Coat Song” being 
perhaps the most impressive feature of the 
evening. Podesti conducted with a pretty 
thorough disregard for all the beautiful 
elements in Puccini’s rich score. +5 








Says Wife Prevented Harmony 


Alimony of $100 a month and counsel 
fees to the amount of $1,000 were granted 
in New York, February 8, to Angelica 
Bendix, wife of Max Bendix, the violinist 
and former concertmaster and occasional 
leader of the orchestra at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mrs. Bendix sued on the 
ground of abandonment, and Mr. Bendix, 
in his defense, alleged that he left his 
wife because he was unable to continue 
living with her and maintain tue harmony 
which his temperament and his success in 
his calling demanded. 





A Heartfelt Compliment 
{[Mme. Donalda in M. A. P.] 


One night, when leaving Covent Gar- 
den after having, in my own opinion, sung 
vilely—I am venerally dissatisfied with 
myself—I said to my husband as-he met 
me at the stage door: “Ugh, I sang like 
the devil to-night.” 

A youth in the crowd overhearing me 
immediately called out: 

“Well, madam, if you sang like the devil 
I hope I shall go to ‘h-Il.’” 

I think this is the sincerest compliment 
I ever received. 
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FAVORITE WITH BOSTON 





Giovanni Polese May Appear in 
Next Season’s Performance 
of “Thais” 

Boston, Feb. 12.—Of the artists this sea- 
son at the Boston Opera House who have 
attracted special attention because of their 
artistic performances, Giovanni Polese, who 
made his début as Jago in “Otello” Janu- 
ary 2, deserves a first place. He has a voice 
of great power and much beauty and uses 
it in a most intelligent and artistic manner. 
He has appeared in “Aida,” “Tosca,” “But- 
terfly,” “Lucia,” “Barber of Seville” and 
“Cavalleria” and he may add other operas 
to this list before the end of the present 
season. 


Although new to Boston Mr. Polese has 
appeared before many American audiences, 
having been for two seasons a member of 
the Manhattan Opera House Company. He 
made his American début in 1908 and sang 
many times in New York and Pniladelphia. 
In the latter city he was a great favorite 
and sang in seventeen different operas 
during the season. 

The picture shows Mr. Polese as Atha- 
naél in “Thais,” one of his favorite roles, 
in which he made a pronounced success 
last Summer at a series of special per- 
formances in Venice when Mme. Carmen 
Melis sang the title role. This is an opera 
which will probably be included in next 
season’s répertoire at the Boston Opera 
House and Mr. Polese and Mme. Melis 
may then have an opportunity to present 
their realistic interpretation in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Polese was born in Venice and be- 
gan his studies at the age of seventeen 
years at the Venice Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, where he remained for five years. He 
made his début in “Pagliacci” in Milan and 
immediately following that sang in the im- 
portant Italian theaters, at the Imperial 


OPERA-GOERS 





—Photo Copyright Mishkin 
Giovanni Polese, Baritone of the Boston 
Opera Company, as “Athanaél” 
in “Thais” 


Opera in St. Petersburg, also in Odessa 
and Warsovia, Russia, and in Austria. He 
has also sung with success for two seasons 
in Buenos Ayres, South America. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONCERTS 





Pepito Arriola and Local Artists Con- 
tribute Interesting Events 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 4.—Four concerts 
by the wonderful young pianist, Pepito 
Arriola, have been given recently in Chris- 
tian Science Hall. 

“The Nativity,” oratorio by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, was given for the first time in 
San Francisco Thursday evening at St. 
Dominic’s Church. A chorus of forty 
voices, under the able direction of Dr. Stu- 
art, sang the choral numbers effectively. 
The soloists were Hortense Gilmore, so- 
prano; Mrs. Chas. F. Fletter, contralto; 
Chester Rosekrans, tenor; Jack E. Hill- 
man, bass; Carrie Goebel Weston, violin, 
and Mrs. Fitzsimmons, harp. 

At the last meeting in Christian Science 
Hall of the Pacific Musical Society the 
soloists were Georg: Kruger, pianist; Fay 
Carranza, vocal soloist; Sallie Tremain 


Ehrman, violinist. Three madrigals were 
given by a quartet composed of Mrs. Bb. 
M. Stitch, Ruth Waterman, Car! Anderson 
and Wilfred Glenn. 

A studio recital was given by Frieda 
Wanser, pianist, assisted by Muriel Will- 
iams, soprano, on Wednesday afternoon. 


.The program included numbers by Handel, 


Liszt, Weber, Mendelssohn, McCoy, Schu- 
mann, MacDowell and Chopin, which Miss 
Wanser rendered in a very pleasing man- 
ner. The vocal numbers were by Scarlatti, 
Saint-Saéns, Godard and McCoy. 

A delightful evening of French opera 
was given by Donald Maclean at his studio 
Sunday. The program included selections 
from the earlier composers and also from 
operas of recent date. Mr. Maclean was 
assisted by two of his pupils, Arthur Spen- 
cer and Lawrence Cook. R 





Change Music of “La Marseillaise” 


Paris, Feb. 4.—An authorized commis- 
sion of composers has revised the music 


of the French national anthem, “La Mar- 
seillaise.” It is understood that the 
changes made in tne recognized version 
of the hymn are slight. The revision has 
been made after careful study of all the 
revolutionary versions and respect has 
been paid both to the original intention of 
Rouget de Lisle, the composer, and to the 
variants of the melody introduced by pop- 
ular usage. De Lisle composed the air to 
fit the first stanza of the hymn only and 
popular usage gave variation to suit the 
words of succeeding stanzas. 





PHILADELPHIA TO BE HOST 





Program Arranged for Entertainment of 
Federated Clubs Next Month 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13.—The last meeting 
of the local biennial board of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, held at the 
house of the president, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Fenton, was devoted to completing the 
program for the convention which takes 
place in this city March 27 to 31. The 
delegates will arrive Monday, March 27, 
and be the guests of the Matinée Musical 
Club until the following Saturday. The 
convention will be formally opened on 
Monday evening at a reception given by 
the New Century Club. iuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursdav and Friday mornings will 
be given up to business meetings held in 
the Orpheus Club ..ooms; the afternoons 
and evenings will be devoted to concerts 
and recitals as follows: 

Tuesday, Representatives’ Concert, at 2 
p.M.; Matinée Club Concert at 8 P.M. 
Wednesday afternoon, tour of the city with 
the Colonial Club, and Public School Chil- 
dren’s session and demonstration. Wednes- 
day evening, concert by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, playing prize number. Thurs- 
day, 3 P.M., representatives’ concert; 8:15 
P.M., concert by the Hahn Quartet, Treble 
Clef Club and Philadelphia: soloists; prize 
chamber music work and compositions by 
Philadelphia composers. Friday afternoon 
at 3 o'clock, song recital by Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, followed by an informal recep- 
tion; 8 p. M., entertainment by the Musical 
Art Club and Manuscript Music Society 
at Musical Fund Hall, compositions by 
Philadelphia composers. 





Children on Operatic Stage 
{From New York Evening Sun.] 


Probably no action of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
recent years has caused such s‘ncere re- 
gret, if not frank disapproval of the dis- 
cretion of its officers, as the recent com- 
pulsory withdrawal of the children from 
their parts in Humperdinck’s new opera 
at the Metropolitan. * * * It must be 
that a safe middle course can be found, in 
the matter of children’s employment on 
the stage, and one of the first absurdities 
to be corrected in the law as it now stands 
is the necessary inference that singing and 
dancing—two things which are among the 
most natural impulses of childhood—are 
not safe or becoming employments for 
children, just because the children happen 
to be on the stage of a theater or opera 
house. 


NOVELTIES PROGRAMMED 
FOR MACDOWELL CHORUS 


Chabrier’s Unfinished Opera, “Briséis,” 
to Have a First Performance at 
Forthcoming Concert 





The initial concert of the MacDowell 
Chorus, Kurt Schindler, conductor, will 
be given on Friday evening, March 3, in 
Carnegie Hall, New ork. The Mac- 
Dowell Chorus is a recent addition to the 
musical activities of New York. It was 
organized to fill the need in this city of a 
large and adequately trained mixed chorus 
which would be available for co-operation 
with any of our several orchestras in reg- 
ular concerts of secular music. The chorus 
has already sung tnis season at concerts 
of the Philharmonic and Russian Sym- 
phony Societies and will sing with the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra on March 26. 

The concert on March 3 will be, how- 
ever, the first given by the chorus and per- 
formed under the direction of its own able 
conductor. The chorus will have the as- 
sistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and of these five opera singers: Alma 
Gluck, Dinh Gilly, Léon Rothier, Edmond 
Clément and Mme. Bressler-Gianoli. Mr. 
Schindler has arranged a program consist- 
ing entirely of French and Russian music, 
the main feature of which will be the first 
performance in this country of “Briséis,” 
an unfinished opera by Chabrier. The 
fragment consists of a single act which is, 
however, complete in itself, like the two 
movements of Schuberts immortal “Un- 
finished Symphony.” The story is founded 


on a ballad by Goetne, “The Bride of 
Corinth,” and the scene is in ancient 
Greece. This work will make large de- 


mands upon th soloists and also upon the 
musicianship of the chorus as the choral 
parts are of great difficulty. 

The concert will open with the “Joshua” 
of Moussorgsky, a composition for chorus 
with alto solo. Moussorgsky was one of 
the most strongly individual of the Rus- 
sian writers, but his music, though well 
known in his own land and enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed in Paris, is comparatively 
unfamiliar to Americans. Other numbers 
on the program are three Russian dances 
by Borodine, which have won great popu- 
larity on the French concert stage. 

Gustav Mahler has kindly consented to 
conduct the orchestra in the Rhapsody 
Espafia, by Chabrier, which will be given 
by special request. With the exception of 
this number everything on the program 
will be heard in America for the first 
time. 





Annie Louise David’s Engagements 


During the past fortnight Annie Louise 
David, harpist, has filled engagements as 
follows: February 4, for the Mozart Club, 
at the Hotel Astor; February 5, private 
musicale, New York; February 8, Bridge- 
port Women’s Club, with Mary Hissem de 
Muss, and February 9, Middletown, Conn., 
with Viola Waterhouse. 





Ernest Schelling gave three piano re- 
citals in Paris last month. 
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MEPHISTO’S CORRESPONDENCE 








Mephisto is in receipt of a great many 
letters, some of an amiable, some of an in- 
teresting, and some of a defamatory char- 
acter. Here are a few specimens: 


New York, February 6, 1911. 
My Dear MEpuisto: 

Let me shake hands with you on this: 
For and against Opera in English. When 
the American singers learn to enunciate 
their own language, and you have enough 
singers, male and female, then let us have 
Opera in English. But do not be so im- 
polite and cruel as to ask foreigners to do 
it. 

I do not, in the least, blame Geraldine 
Farrar for refusing to sing another lan- 
guage, when she has sung in at least three 
before she was known on this shore. 

No country. asks a foreign artist to come 
and sing their language if they do not like 
to do so, or do not know the language. 
And what differences does it make? Sav- 
age tried the great operas in English for 
several seasons, touring the country, and | 
heard them, and they might as well have 
sung in Chinese for aught I could under- 
stand! But, you see, the people knew they 
were singing English, and that made the 
difference. 

In the opera houses in Europe, that are 
built for human voices, one could insist on 
perfect diction, but in the great big barns 
you build here, it is impossible tor any 
singer to be understood n every place in 
your auditoriums. And I would love to 
have one of your orchestra leaders stand on 
the stage and try to be heard above his own 
orchestra—especially Mr. Hertz. A _ few, 
like Schumann-Heink, I have been able to 
hear, but not many. 

England (the mother country) has had 
Italian opera with foreign artists for a 
great many years. Why? There are 
mighty few who can make the English lan- 
guage musical and warm, but it can be done. 

Every nationality should take reading 
lessons in its own language, as we are 
always more or less careless because it is 
our own. 

At last let me tell you that every country 


should insist on having opera sung in the 

language in which it is composed, and the 

libretto translated in the program, or a 

story of the opera given. Lord help us 

from translations! 

A Voice From THE Woory, WiLp, MIDDLE 
WEstT. 





Here is another letter. It is from Cuba. : 
Vepapo, Cusa, February 3, I19!1. 
My Dear MEPHIsTO: 


I have known you five years. This en- 
velope was addressed three months ago. 
Just think—I have kept you in mind a 
fourth of a year! When my sisters have 
read your messages properly, they forward 
them to me in a big bundle, and I assimilate 
them, weighed in the balance of Time and 
Distance. 

I cannot recall just when you said it or 
how, but were you not the one who sug- 
gested the noises of New York City as a 
possible theme for a symphony, or was it 
the Western composer who made this sug- 
gestion to you. 

The cyclone, this year, was one of the 
worst Habana has ever known. For five 
days the wind and the rain were merciless, 
and on the fifth, the rising of the ocean 
forced many out of their homes. Dogs, 
cattle, families, all were fleeing before the 
inrushing waters. Bells, whistles, cries, all 
made more intense by the storm, yet lost in 
the noise of the wind, that awful wind! 
What a chance for a symphony by Richard 
Strauss! 

Now, in appearance, at least, all is sun- 
shine and warmth and blue sky in Habana. 

A musical voice cries through the night 
“La Lucha.” 

A CuBAN SUBSCRIBER. 





Here is another: 


New York, January 20, I9I1I. 
DEAR MEPHISTO: : 

I wish you to look on page 8 in the 
program of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and tell me what you think of the picture 
of Gilda with a tambourine. Sincerely, 

An ApMIRER OF Your MUSINGS. 
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And another: 

PHILADELPHIA, January 25, I9QII. 
Dear MEPHISTO: 

Apropos of a concert by the Flonzaley 
Quartet in the City of Brotherly Love, I 
enclose a miracle in the way of a criticism 
in a leading daily paper. You see the critic 
reviews at length the piece he said the Flon- 
zaley Quartet played. Unfortunately, they 
neither played the piece, nor were they 
even on the program. How can musicians 
respect criticism when they have such things 
as that before them! 

Yours very truly, 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICIAN. 


SANG TO OLD LADIES 








Unique Recital by Atlanta Artist—Plans 
of Festival Association __ 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 10.—Atlanta has an 
organization of old ladies who were resi- 
dents of the town when it was in its in- 
fancy. They are, some of them, in their 
sixties, seventies and e ‘ghties and have seen 
the city evolve from a virgin forest and 
become one of the most rapidly growing 
cities in the Union. In Cable Hall last 
Wednesday A. Gerrard Thier gave a song 
recital for these old ladies, who call their 
society the “Pioneer Woman’s Society of 
Atlanta.” His selections were the old 
songs the women had heard in their earlier 
years and included a number of old Eng- 
lish comic songs, which were rendered with 
an interpretation quite new and pleasing. 
Mr. Thier is at the head of the voice 
culture department of the Conservatory of 
Music and has done some fine work with 
the Atlanta Cantata Club and other chorus 
organ zations. 

Nothing like the vast assemblage that 
filled the big Auditorium Monday night to 
hear Creatore has ever gathered together 
in Atlanta to take part in a musical enter- 
tainment since the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera gave its five performances last May. 
The concert was under the management of 
the Atlanta Music Festival Association and 
was one of the brilliant events of the sea- 
son, both financ’ally and socially. Colonel 
W. L. Peel, president of the Atlanta Fes- 
tival Association, has arranged to make the 
week of grand opera in Atlanta in May a 
greater success than that of last year. “The 
Girl from the Golden West” promises to 
be the big drawing card for the week. 


L. B. W. 





Popularity of Russian Dancers Gets 
Impresario Into Trouble 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 10—When Pavlowa 
and Mordkin, the Russian dancers, played 
their recent farewell here under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, the 
Milwaukee impresario, the crush to hear 
them was so great that the galleries were 
stormed by a small mob, which pre- 
empted the reserved seats set aside for 
ticket-holders. Great confusion resulted 
and many ticket holders were deprived of 
the possibility of witnessing the perform- 
ance. The Alhambra Theater, the largest 
in Milwaukee, was leased by Mrs. Shepard 
and when the trouble was over the theater 
management endeavored to place the blame 
upon Mrs. Shepard. To cap the climax 
Mrs. Shepard’s arrest was secured on the 
charge of violating the ordinance to pro- 
hibit overcrowding of theaters, etc. The 
case will be heard February 9 and friends 
of Mrs. Shepard are confident that she 
will be exonerated. M. N. S. 





Edwin Grasse Soloist with Flatbush 


Glee Club 


The twelfth annual concert of the Flat- 
bush Glee Club was given before a dis- 
tinguished audience in the chapel of the 
Erasmus High School, Brooklyn, on Thurs- 
day evening, February 9. A program of 
much excellence was presented. The con- 
cert was arranged and directed by John 
Hyat Brewer, choirmaster of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. The glee 
club was assisted by William Thayer, or- 


ganist; Sidney Lowe, pianist; Edwin G. 
Grasse, violinist, and Grace Hornby, con- 
tralto. The work of the glee club left 


little to be desired. There was also much 
applause for the soloists, particularly for 
Mr. Grasse, who played with his customary 
refinement and skill. 





Edouard Sonzogno, the Italian music 
publisher, has turned over his business to 
his nephew, Riccardo Sonzogno. 


MUSIC AND COLOR 





A Resemblance That Many People Be- 
lieve Has Significance 


For many years musicians and scientists 
have been interested in the somewhat as- 
tonishing resemblance between the ratio 
of vibrations existing in the seven primary 
colors and in the seven tones of the dia- 
tonic scale. 

Although up to this time all attempts 
to draw any direct connection between col- 
ors and tones has been upon ‘a purely hy- 


pothetical basis, there are, nevertheless, 
says The Etude, some striking resem- 
blances. 


In order that the reader may understand 
the physical aspects of the subject clearly, 
let us say that all tone is due to the vibra- 
tion of bodies of matter, wood, stone, iron, 
air, glass, cat-gut, etc. Light is due to 
the vibration of ether, a substance existing 
in air but far lignter than air. ine vibra- 
tions of light are so rapid that they baffle 
the imagination. iney are approximately 
about 1,000,000,000,000 more rapid than the 
vibrations of sound. Consequently when 
we compare the vibrations which make 
tones with the vibrations which make color 
it is necessary to express the color vibra- 
tion without the long string of ciphers 
which represent the difference in the speed 
of the vibrations. The ratios shown in 
the table below are formed upon this basis. 

The first tone of the scale given (doh) 
is supposed to have 450 vibrations per 
second. 


1st tone of scale, Doh 450, Red 457 
2d tone of scale, Ray 506, Orange 506 
3d tone of scale, Me 562, Yellow 5435 
4th tone of scale, Fah 600, Green 590 
sth tone of scale, Soh 675, Blue 632 
6th tone of scale, Lah 750, Indigo 672 
7th tone of scale, TeSi 844, Violet 727 


This similarity has led many people to 
see some connection between music and 
color. In fact some have even gone so 
far as to try to prove that the laws that 
govern harmony by indicating which tones 
when sounded together seem least offensive 
to the ear may also be applied to cv mbina- 
tions of colors. Some enthusiasts contend 
that “the great painters Vinci, Rubens, Ti- 
tian, Guido and Veronese planned out their 
color harmonies in remarkable accordance 
with the analogous mu ical harmonies.” 





Chicago Pianist in Unusual Recital of 
Russian Music 


Cuicaco, Feb. 11.—Isaac Levine, a Rus- 
sian pianist who has made Chicago his 
home for several years past, gave a recital 
last week in Whitney Opera House, under 
the direction of Samuel Garten, which ad- 
vanced a novelty in the shape of a Russian 
program, presenting the works of more 
than a dozen different composers in a style 
that developed the Slav characteristics to 
the del’ght of a crowded house. -While the 
names of Glinka, Balakirew, Rachmaninoff, 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky are familiar 
through many orchestral ministrations, Mr. 
Levine was happy in advancing a number 
by the lesser-known composers. He opened 
his program with five preludes of Gliere, 
brief and brill’ant sketches that were ad- 
mirably differentiated, the Scherzino in C 
Sharp Minor being the most ambitious 
feature of the group. Following this came 
a Sonata by Liapounow, which finished a 
most agreeable contrast to the familiar se- 
lections worn threadbare by many p anists. 
The second part contained: Variations on 
a Popular Theme, by Abramitscheff; Pre- 
lude, Rimsky-Korsakow; Etude, Winkler; 


Humoreske, Blumenfeld; Quasi Rhapsodie, 
Sokolow ; Scherzino, Withol; Nocturne, 
“Badinage,” Liadow; Alla Polacca, Gla- 


zounow, all tone paint: ngs in miniature, of 
which the: poetry and sentiment were well 
revealed. E. N. 





Maud Allan Popular as Ever in London 


Lonpon, Feb. 10—Maud Allan, the 
American dancer, appeared at the Palace 
Theater this afternoon in an entirely new 
set of dances, designed to interpret themes 
from Chopin, Grieg, Debussy, Brahms and 
others. The Debussy numbers were the 
“Danse acré’ and “Danse Profane.” A 
“Dryad Movement,” bv Sibelius, evoked a 
great deal of interest, as did also Schu- 
bert’s “Moment Musicale.” She_ inter- 
preted the “Peer Gynt Suite” of Grieg so 
poetically as to arouse a vociferous demon- 


stration. 
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LONDON HEARS NEW 
GODOWSKY SONATA 


Pianist Plays Own Work for First 
Time—It Proves Somewhat 
Tedious 





Lonpvon, Feb. 4.—Godowsky gave a re- 
cital here last Saturday, after a long ab- 
sence. The famous pianist introduced, for 
the first time to any public, his new piano- 
forte sonata in E Minor. His full pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Thirty-two Variations, C Minor, Beethoven; 
Rhapsodie, B Minor, op. 79, Capriccio, B Minor, 
op. 79, and Scherzo, E. Flat Minor, op. 4, Brahms; 
Sonata in E Minor (first performance), Godowsky; 
Barcarolle, F Sharp Major, op. 60, and Polonaise, 
F Sharp Minor, op. 44, Chopin; Etudes, op. 10, 
No. 5 and No. 12, Chopin, arranged for left hand 
by L. Godowsky; Symphonic Dance Pictures on 
Motives from “Die Fledermaus’’ (Joh. Strauss), 
Godowsky. 

The sonata occupied quite forty-five 
minutes and frankly become rather tedious, 
although it has many charming moments. 
The work is a good deal in the style of 
Brahms. The first movement marked Alle- 
gro stands as proof of this influence, and 
although much too long it has good quali- 
ties. The Aria which follows is the best 


part of the sonata, for it is quiet and yet 
distinguished in its outline; an Intermezzo 
Scherzando, which comes next, is short, 
clever and extremely aitficult, while in the 
valse which follows we feel Chopin and a 
mere breath ot Vienna. The last move- 
ment is in four sections. 

It is unnecessarv to state that Mr. Go- 
dowsky played his composition well, as he 
did the rest of the program. A iarge au- 
dience testified to this by its enthusiastic 
applause. Undoubtedly the name of Go- 
dowsky will live rather as that of a gifted 
transcriber and pianist than as composer. 

Mr. Kreisler appeared at the Chappell 
ballad concert again last Saturday and met 
with the usual ovation. 

Dr. Richter conducted at the Symphony 
concert Monday when the Halte Chorus 
and the London Symphony Orchestra united 
in a performance of the Christmas oratorio 
of Bach. Naturally the work was not given 
complete, as it was not intended by Bach 
to be performed all at one time. 

Mr. Beecham’s “potted” version of 
“Tannhauser” succeeded very well under 
his direction at the Paladium Monday. 
Edith Evans looked the part of Elizabeth 
and sang the role satisfactorily, while Mr. 
Brozel’s Tannhduser was interesting if not 
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in any way astonishing. The chorus work 
was ood and the orchestra adequate. The 
regular theater orchestra plaved the score. 

Ernest Schelling is becoming one of Lon- 
don’s favorite pianists. His recitals are 
frequent, his audiences large and his cri- 
tiques always encouraging. His recital of 
last Tuesday at the \ueen’s Hall was no 
exception to former occasions, for again 
his interpretations were on a high level of 
excellence, being full of grace and musical 
feeling. In the following program Mr. 
Schelling had plenty of chance to show his 
versatility : 

Fantasy, op. 17, Schumann; 3, Intermezzi, op. 
118, and Capriccio, op. 1:7, No. 1, Brahms; Varia- 
tions on an original Theme, E. Schelling; Pre- 
ludes Nos. 1, 8, 7, 21, 24, Nocturne in B Major, 
and Valse, op. 42, Chopin; Songs without words, 
G Major, A Major, Mendelssohn; “Les Cloches 
de Las Palmas,” Saint-Saens; Rhapsodie, No. 2, 
Liszt. 

Mr. Schelling reveals himself best, per- 
haps, in the Chopin numbers. His own 
Variations show decided talent for com- 
position, but the fact of this talent is al- 
ready well known. 

A new quartet of talented players has 
appeared here under the names of the 
Henkel Pianoforte Quartet. It drew a fair 
audience at its concert Friday evening. 
The members are Lily Henkel, piano; 
Fritz Hirt, violin; Alfred Hobday, viola, 
and Ivor James, ’cello. Comparison of the 
individual members is hardly courteous, but 
there can be no doubt that the violinist is 
a musician of whom we shall hear more, 
for his playing is very beautiful. The 
works cnosen for performance were Dv6- 
rak’s Pianoforte Wuartet in E Flat Major, 
op. 8 F; Vincent d'Indy’s Pianoforte 
Quartet in A Major, op. F, and Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in E Flat, op. 4 F. The 
beautiful Dvérak work was played with 
feeling and well balanced tone, while the 
ensemble was remarkably good for a new 
combination. 

Fielding Roselle, soloist with the quartet, 
sang some songs by Duparc, Debussy, 
Wolf, Strauss and others and earned warm 
praise by her fresh quality of voice, good 
phrasing and enunciation. 

Although the concert of the Henkel 
Quartet prevented attendance at all of 
Plunket Green’s third lecture on the inter- 
pretation of song at A£olian Hall, I found 
a large and distinguished audience in the 
concert room. Of the many songs sung, 
“Trottin’ to the Fair,” arranged by C. V. 
Stanford, deserves mention, it is so ‘full of 
frolic and for a mixed program makes so 
charming an encore. 


EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Lilla Ormond in Florida 


Lilla Ormond, the mezzo soprano, has 
been meeting with emphatic success on her 
tour through Florida. She returns North 
immediately for a short tour through Can- 
ada, and is giving a recital in Boston on 
Monday afternoon, February 27, and at 
Haverhill, Mass., February 28. 





A Grétrv museum has been established 
at Liége, Belgium. In 1842 the composer’s 
heart was buried at the base of the statue 
erected to his memory in that city. 
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. fashion at the present day. 


DAVID BISPHAM AND 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Berlioz, Wagner, Strauss and Bee- 
thoven Program Wins Applause 
for Orchestra 


Gustav Mahler was exceedingly fortu- 
nate in the program he presented on Tues- 
day evening, February 7, with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall. Ber- 


lioz, Wagner, Richard Strauss and Bee- 
thoven on one program offered the listener 
varied enjoyment, 
and this was con- 
clusively shown by 
the manner in 
which the audience 
received the music. 

The three move- 
ments from the 
“dramatic sympho- 
ny” of Berlioz, 
“Romeo and Juli- 
et,” were given a 
performance such 
as has not been 
heard in this city 
for a long time. 
Why this sym- 
phony is not given 
more often is a 
question worth 
while considering. It is a work of rare 
beauty, of the highest imaginative power, 
and is far-reaching in its scope. 

David Bispham sang the “Wahn! Wahn!” 
monologue from “Die Meistersinger,” 
after the orchestra had played the sub- 
lime “Introduction to the Third Act,” 
bringing into his performance that under- 
standing and artistic finesse that alone 
come to a singer tried and experienced in 
the music dramas of Richard Wagner, 
which Mr. Bispham is. He was in good 
voice, and his high tones were exceptionally 
colorful. He also gave Richard Strauss’s 
“Pilgrim’s Morning Song” in fine stvle. 
This is hardly Strauss at his best, com- 
paring unfavorably with songs of his, such 
as “Heimliche Aufforderung,” “Cacilie,” 
“Morgen,” “Traum durch die Dammerung,” 
“Allerseelen,” etc. It is lacking in melody 
and in original harmonic treatment, which 
latter is usually one of the composer's 
strongest points. Mr. Bispham handled the 
voice part, which is certainly written with- 
out regard to the singer, with a mastery 
that made these anti-vocal passages almost 
unnoticeable and received ringing applause, 
being recalled five times. 

As the closing number Mr. Mahler gave 
a readine of Beethoven’s Symphony in a, 
No. 7, that was marked by virility, dra- 
matic expressiveness and remarkable phras- 
ing of the separate themes. Mr. Mahler’s 
Beethoven is always interesting, for he 
makes it individual in its force and fire. 
Not satisfied with the scoring he again 
added more wood-wind with excellent ef- 
fect, vivifying the climaxes and clothing 
Beethoven's ideas in garments that are in 
No conductor 








David Bispham. 


| in recent years has gotten more out of the 
| second movement than he has; it was a 








song of tender sadness as Mr. Mahler read 
it, the body of string tone being exceedingly 
rich, and the blend of‘the entire orchestra 
superb. This movement was received with 
greater applause than anything that pre- 
ceded it, and Mr. Mahler had the orches- 
tra rise to share in the applause. The 
scherzo and the finale, which latter Wag- 
ner spoke of as the “Eleventh Variation 
of the Stroemkarl Glag.” were feats of 
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orchestral playing, and Mr. Mahler re- 
ceived an ovation at the close of the eve- 
ning, the audience remaining to bring him 
out three times 

The work of the orchestra was praise- 
worthy throughout, but Mr. Mahler has a 
tendency to force the horns in their solo 
passages, and to compel the tympanist to 
strike his drums so hard and loud that the 
effect obtained is that of a tympani solo. 
This may be a mark of individuality, but 
the result is certainly disagreeable, and even 
annoying, to the average listener. 





ATLANTA’S ORCHESTRA 





Displays Marked Ability in First Con- 
cert of the Season 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 6.—The first concert 
of the season yesterdaw by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of the Atlanta Musical 
Association was most successful and art- 
istic. The personnel of the orchestra was 
practically the same as last year, and Will- 
iam Whitney Hubner again wielded the 
baton. The best test of its ability lay in 
the Weber concerto, which was played with 
Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., pianist, and the 
soloist was delighted and somewhat sur- 
prised with the standard of musicianship 
among the players and the quality of their 
ensemble. Mrs. Aldrich played with free- 
dom and brilliancy. ‘ue program included 
the overture from “William Tell,” the 
march from “Tannhauser,” the andante 
from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, an 
“Egyptian” suite by Luigini, and the “Ada- 
gio Pathétique,” by Godard. 





Celine del Castilho Gives Recital 


At Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on 
Tuesday evening of last week, a recital was 
given by Celtic del Castilho, who inter- 
preted an unusually attractive program of 
songs in English, French, German, Italian 
Spanish and Dutch. 

Mme. del Castilho opened the recital with 
Santuzza’s aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” in which she displayed a rich so- 
prano voice, at all times well under con- 
trol and splendid diction. She sang Span- 
ish songs by Chaminade, German songs by 
Strauss and Weingartner, French songs by 
Coquard, Tremisot and Hahn, English 
songs by MacDowell and C. Wakefield 
Cadman, and some Dutch songs. Many en- 
cores were demanded and graciously con- 
ceded. 

It is confidently predicted by her ad- 
mirers that Mme. del Castilho, who is a 
charming young woman of excellent stage 
presence, has a brilliant future before her. 
She has studied under Signor Torriani, who 
deserves credit for bringing out such splen- 
didly finished voices. 

Miss Grace Adele Newell played the ac- 
companiments intelligently and earned her 
share of the applause. 





Norristown Goes to a Concert 
[From the Norristown (Pa.) Times.] 


It was also, taken as a whole, the best- 
dressed audience that ever assembled in 
the theater. When it is considered how 
seldom one sees a man in evening dress 
or a woman in an evening gown in the 
body of the house, it.is worthy of note 
when a number so attired appeared in the 
gallery. The appearance of Main street 
after the performance was the same as at 
the conclusion of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concert a month ago—most metro- 
politan. The entire block was thronged 
with carriages and automobiles, tne prog- 
ress of which were regulated by a squad 
of police specifically uetailed for the work 
by Chief Rodenbaugh. ihe securing o1 
one’s carriage was much simplified over 
the situation, at the last event by the in- 
Stallation of a carriage caller, bv the 
Messrs. Sablosky, the system being the 
same as in vogue in all the big cities on 
opera night. 





Arthur Nikisch is to conduct special per- 
formances of Wagner's “Ring” cycle at the 
Paris Opéra next June. 
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ILLS THAT MUSICIANS ARE HEIR TO 








WHEN Ignaz Paderewski last toured 

this country he was forced to aban- 
don a number of concerts toward the close 
of his season because of muscular rheu- 
matism in both hands, brought on by ex- 
cessive piano playing. Pianist’s cramp is 
more painiul than writer’s cramp, and is 
the bane of all virtuosos. It is caused by 
the constant contraction and expansion of 
the muscles controlling the fingers. It 
becomes chronic when not guarded against 
and many a promising virtuoso’s career 
has been blighted in this way. The only 
remedy is to rest the overtaxed muscles 
and then work them up gradually to meet 
the strain of constant playing. 

All concert pianists are subject to split 
fingertips. The constant stroke of the 
balls of the fingers on the hard ivory 
makes the flesh so delicate and tender that 
trequently playing becomes acute agony. 
When the tips ot the fingers split down 
into the quick beneath the finger nail play- 
ing becomes a torture that can be likened 
only to the sensation of a dentist’s drill in 
an inflamed ‘tooth. 

Some pianists suffer more than others 
from delicate fingertips. wWucvinne, the gi- 
gantic Russian piayer, who can extract as 
much tone from his instrument as any 


other living player, has fingertips that are. 


like cushions. But they are exquisitely 
sensitive and continually breaking open. 
At this American début he mystified his 
audience by coolly twisting absorbent cot- 
ton about his fingers during the rests in 
the solo part of the Rubinstein Concerto. 
That was his way of protecting his finger- 
tips. Later some one snowed him how he 
could fasten the cotton firmly with collo- 
dion, and thereafter he was enabled to 
pad all his fingers effectually tor every 
public performance. The trick is now ex- 
tensively followed by other pianists, espe- 
cially during the long and trying hours of 
daily practice. 

Most pianists rest their heels on the 
floor in manipulating the pedals. Pade- 
rewski, however, uses a low seat and keeps 
his heels off the floor. His theory is that 
this position keeps the muscles ot the leg 
much more tense and makes possible 
greater variety and delicacy in pedal ef- 
fects. That may be true; but, just as you 
happen to be sitting now, touch the floor 
with your toes and lift your heels off the 
ground. You notice at once a strain on 
the muscles of the calf and thigh. Think 
of keeping that up for hours. Paderewski 
admits that the practice causes him intense 
suffering. 

Violinists suffer a great deal of physical 
inconvenience. riave you ever realized 
how awkward and unnatural is the position 
of holding the instrument? Most of us 
have an idea that the violin is held against 
the neck and shoulder by the player's left 
hand, which grasps the arm of the instru- 
ment. All great violin teachers insist that 
the left hand be entirely free, and to 
achieve this the violin is actually held by 
the player’s chin. To achieve this his head 
is held in a distorted position, and this, 
working against the elevation of the left 
arm and shoulder, causes compression of 
the heart and lungs and curvature of the 
spine. An X ray photograph of any prom- 
inent violin virtuoso would reveal a de- 
cided twist to tne spinal column. 


Many great violinists become more or 
less deaf in course of time. This is caused 
by the constant vibration of the violin close 
to the left ear. In the same way the tiny 
particles of resin set flying by the action 
of the bow across the strings fill the 
player’s eyes. and cause great pain and 
oftentimes permanent harm. A little point 
of resin in the eye can be annoying as a 
cinder. 

Performers on wind instruments suffer 
many inconveniences, and in some in- 
stances their work leads to permanent 
physical disability. Bulbar paralysis from 
continued use of the tongue and lips is an 
over present danger. Doctors have a fear- 
some name for the commonest result of 
wind playing. In plain language, it is 
overdistention of the lungs. nis stretch 
ing of the lungs from constantly heavy in- 
flation leads to engorgement of the blood 
in the right cavities of the heart, and this 
produces dilation of the heart and hyper- 
trophy. 

You may recall the uncomfortable sense 
of suffocation for lack of breath that comes 
to you after overexertion in running. Wind 
players suffer greatly from that same sen- 
sation, especially if they are stout or short 
necked or full blooded. An apoplectic 
tendency is also common among them, be- 
cause the reflux of the blood during pro- 
longed expiration tends to produce. cerebral 
congestion. Players on the big bass tuba, 
which requires immense air pressure, 
sometimes strain the abdominal muscles in 
pressing down the diaphragm and bring 
on hernia. 


Mental peculiarities of oboe players are 
traditional in the orchestral world, in spite 
of the fact that most oboe players are 
quite normal. Some explain that the oboe 
player is mentally affected by. the fact that 
he is forced to blow through an exceed- 
ingly small aperture and the expiration is 
unusually prolonged. Others insist that 
the peculiarly melancholy quality of the 
tone produced and the invariable char- 
acter of the music written for the oboe 
are responsible for any peculiarities dis- 
played by its executants. 


After this somewhat gruesome recital it 
is cheering to know that one instrument, 
at least, can be counted on to bring health 
and longevity to those who pract’se it. 
This is the flute. Doctors recommend it 
for incipient consumptives, as the opera- 
tion of playing the instrument involves the 
precise motion of the lungs of most bene- 
fit to the consumptive; that is, full inspira- 
tion, not too full or strained ; followed by 
slow and gentle delivery of the breath. 

Pain, inconvenience and physical danger 
from the things they have to do are no 
harder on musicians than the privation of 
the things they may not do. The American 
boy who aspires to be a virtuoso will have 
to put aside all thoughts of baseball, tennis, 
rowing, or bowling. His sister artists 
share his self denial in the latter sports. 
Cycling can be followed only mildly, as the 
jar of handle-bars benumbs the hands and 
wrists. Walking is about the only exer- 
cise open to the woman artist. Men are 
a little better off, as they can find both 
mental and physical relaxation in playing 
bill'ards.—John Warren in Sunday Mag- 
azine. 





Marcus Kellerman’s Many Engagements 
—American Songs on His Programs 


Marcus Kellerman, the baritone, has 
traveled extensively this season, filling a 
large number of important engagements. 
He has made two Western trips, one before 
and one after the holidays, singing in 
Washington, Pittsburg, Huntington, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Minneapolis, Pierre, 
S. D., Watertown, Leeds and other West- 
ern cities. He made a profound impres- 
sion when he sang the leading baritone 
part in the “New Life” with the Chicago 
Apollo Club. Last week he sang in Elgar’s 
“Caractacus,” which was given by the 
Providence, R. I., Oratorio Society. On 
February 17 he will give a song recital in 
Augusta, Ga., after which he will pay a 
return engagement to the Dakotas and sing 
in Leeds, Pierre, Deadwood, Rapid City 
and Aberdeen, on February 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26 and 27. In March he will appear in 
recitals in Chicago. He will fill five dates 


in the Middle West before going on tour 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra on March 
23. The tour will last twelve weeks, and 
seventy-five cities will be visited. Some 
of the works to be sung are “Lohengrin,” 
Verdi’s and Brahms’s © xequiem,” Bruch’s 
“Arnimius,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawa- 
tha,” Bade’s “Crusaders,” Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabzus,” “Messiah” and other works. 
Mr. Kellerman will return to New York 
for the Wagner concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, on March 4. 

Mr. Kellerman is re-engaged for the 

New York Chautauqua next August, when 
he will sing in English Schumann’s “Dich- 
terliebe” and a number of other songs in 
the vernacular that have been written espe- 
cially for him. The singer has always 
been a strong advocate of the English lan- 
guage in song, and he has done much to 
help American composers to a hearing. 
Songs by Americans figure on all his pro- 
grams 


SONCS BY 


GELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


oyant and beautiful melodic i fratign « ani- 
“aniean all lof CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’'S Com pe: 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent spusienes. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 
of style, 
woes MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - « + + $0.60 
almost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 
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French and pagnee words. 
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Somewhat after the 


French school. Mezzo or baritone. 
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"Teena and English words. A very melodious song 
for tenor. Published by 
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The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands of Music-Lovers the 
— over take “‘The Etude’’ monthly because 
cannot do without it. 
| my Be collowing is due to the fact that It 
is necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 
you send us you receive in return during the 
ear at least; 
iso pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, plano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH WORLD’S MUSICAL GROWTH THROUGH THE PIANO 





Vincent D’Indy, the ‘Great Conservator” of Modern France—A Champion of Formal Perfection and 
Debussy and César Franck—“‘A Figure of the Most Uncompromising Artistic Dignity in the 


Modern Music World” aid 


Logic—How He Compares with 








{Eprror’s Note.—In Mr. Farwell’s first article 
on this subject, published in Musicat AMERICA 
November 5, he pointed out that through the piano 
one may easily keep in touch with the musical 
development of all nations. In following subse- 
quent installments he gives specific information as 
to the works available in the task of gainin 
femiliarity with the distinctive schools of music. 


BY ARTHUR FARWELL 


RENCH music of the present day would 

be quite inconceivable without d’Inay. 

He represents, fundamentally, certain ele- 

ments which are absolutely essential to the 

existence and the maintenance of modern 
musical art as understood in Paris. 

His ideal is broad as his nation. All that 
his countrymen have aspired to, shows it- 
self in greater or less degree in his music. 
If César Franck, of blessed memory, may 
be called the child of genius of modern 
France; if Debussy is the discoverer of 
atmosphere, Vincent d’Indy may be called 
the Great Conservator. 

So far as the art, i. e., the craft, of music 
is concerned, the total characteristic re- 
source of modern French music sumts itself 
up in the works of d’Indy. He has con- 
sulted deeply the classical forms, and has 
been ever the champion of formal perfec- 
tion and logic. His high color scheme may 
have blinded some to the clarity of his 
form, but it appears quickly enough upon 
study, and presents itself, moreover, in a 
condition of development so refined as to be 
the despair of the student. One feels that 
years of unremitting application and con- 
sequent wisdom have gone to the making 
of the perfect structural proportions of 
his tonal edifices. This perfection of form 
is not restricted to the mere allotment of 
space to the several themes constituting a 
work, or to the passages serving for their 
development. It pertains as well to the de- 
velopment of his themes in themselves, and 
the relation, one to the other, of the vari- 
ous forms in which he makes them appear. 
His vast technical resource enables him to 
present them in as many guises as he 
chooses, harmonically, rhythmically, in in- 
version, or in other ways as his fancy 
dictates. So finely balanced are these vari- 
ous forms of thematic presentment, and so 
finely inwrought the structure, that more, 
perhaps, than any other of the modern 
Frenchmen, d’Indy’s works require a con- 
siderable measure of understanding for 
their enjoyments, and are not immediate in 
their appeal. 


D’Indy’s Weakness as a Melodist 


After formal perfection, refinement and 
polish of phrase are among the elements 
conserved in the music of d’Indy. Here ap- 
pears d’Indy’s weakness as a melodist. For 
such a lack of sheer tunes, Debussy com- 


pensates by the creation of an atmosphere 
sufficient to hold the attention in itself. 
This resource, while available to d’Indy, is 
available with no such intensity as is the 
case with Debussy. D’Indy gains his chief 
supplementary interest by his intricate and 





ing his spires up to the greatest heights, one 
is at least aware that he is making a build- 
ing of vast interest, charm and solidity. 
The impression should not be conveyed 
that d’Indy does not indulge in well-defined 
melodies, for in many of his works he does, 





Vincent D’Indy, “the Great Conservator” of French Music 


exquisite polyphony, by the rare sentiment 
in his subtle harmonic shadings, and in the 
satisfying sense of firmness of musical 
structure. Every note signifies, and while 
one may feel that th der is not send- 
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but the evolution of his art leads*him more 
naturally to subtle thematic nuancing than 
to bold melody writing. 

Franck, unable to constrain his soaring 
spirit within these spheres of intellectual 
beauty, breaks forth, from time to time, in 
great outbursts of sheer song. Debussy, 
failing this capacity, rejects it entirely, and 
works with his medium of atmospheres, 
treating thematic development with but a 
light touch. D’Indy, on middle ground, 
makes the very most of melodic phrase and 
complex thematic development. His phrase 
is often of great beauty, and particularly of 
that rare delicacy of sentiment, the love of 
which lies at the very roots of the pride of 
the French in their art. 

No less highly organized than d’Indy’s 
formal scheme, in his harmonic usage. To 
d’Indy, probably more than to any other, 
one may turn to learn all that the French 
know about harmony, and to learn all that 
the French school has added to the system 
of harmony since Wagner’s time. D’Indy 
is exceedingly eclectic in his harmony; he 
does not lean unduly toward the whole-tone 
scale, or toward any particular idiosyn- 
cracies of the modern French. While in 
his earlier works the Wagnerian influence 
was too bald and unabsorbed into his own 
personality, in his later works he seems to 
have found a point of harmonic departure 
where Wagner left off. The altered chords, 
double alterations, double suspensions, and 
borrowed harmonies, all of these unusual 
elements utilized for special effect by the 
most advanced ‘of his predecesors, have be- 
come to d’Indy the common tongne. He 
speaks in terms of these, as familiarly as 
did Beethoven in his bold diatonics; as 
freely as did Wagner with his particular 
scheme of chromatics 


D’Indy, Debussy and César Franck 


The truly earnest student who seeks a 
thorough understanding of this new har- 
monic plan, will find that it is not an eccen- 
tric development, not whimsical, not a by- 
way of harmonic progress, but a logical de- 
velopment of all that has gone before. 
D’Indy merely carries farther the hints 
thrown out by the most progressive of his 
predecessors, and gains an incredible facil- 
ity in the new harmonic speech. 

Debussy, although expressing himself 
with great harmonic individuality, and ap- 
pealing more directly because of the greater 
simplicity of his moods, is a child in har- 
mony compared with d’Indy. César Franck 
is more illuminated than d’Indy in his in- 
spirations, but he produces his final result 
with less eclecticism than d’Indy exhibits. 

The French have discovered many hither- 
to unknown harmonic truths, and these are 
practically all summed up in d’Indy’s work, 
which becomes a treasure-house for the 
student. 


In point of rhythm, also, d’Indy reflects 
the tendencies of his land. He avoids 
simple rhythmic reiteration, and thereby 
loses a certain quota of immediate appeal, 
but none of the rhythmic subtleties of his 
school are without representation in his 
work. He is not afraid to strike out 
with bold unisons, in phrases of rhythmic 
strength, but these are isolated and special, 
and of a nature to arrest the attention of 
the hearer from time to time, and are not 
the means of supporting for any consider- 
able period moods of such boldness. His 
combination of various rhythms is more 
involved and subtle than that of any of his 
colleagues. 

In color and refinement of orchestration 
d’Indy is again the representative of his 
land and time. No Frenchman of the 
period has given greater attention to this 
matter, or gained more significant results. 

Thus d’Indy, in his conservation and de- 
velopment of all these elements, stands as 
the bulwark of his nation’s art to-day, and 
as a figure of the most uncompromising 
artistic dignity in the modern musical 
world. 

Aside from these considerations it may be 
asked: What is it that d’Indy has to say in 
his music?—that is, in the sense in which 
Franck’s message is spiritual uplift, and 
Debussy’s the proclamation of rarified at- 
mospheres and moods? 

Here one encounters a peculiar limitation 
in the artistic personality of d’Indy, to 
which it is possible that attention may not 
heretofore have been called. This is a lack 
of central and unifying purpose of expres- 
sion. It is not that what he says is not 
without great beauty, for his work is filled 
with beauties of the rarest order, and of 
great meaning for the lover of music; but 
d’Indy appears to lack dominating concep- 
tions. His works show an exquisite sense 
of beauty and proportion, and a delicacy of 
sentiment to be found only in the most re- 
fined artistic products of the French. He 
has warmth, but it is the ardent love of the 
exquisite, and not the warmth of emotion 
seeking an outlet. For all his marvelous 
kaleidoscopic artistic intricacy, his prompt- 
ing emotion is often naive and unsophisti- 
cated as the emotions of youth, while at 
the same time, his corresponding artistic 
expression is sophisticated, as regards the 
artifices of composition, in the highest de- 
gree. 

“The Great Conservator” 

D’Indy is not, as Franck is, the spiritual 
heir of the age, though as a prophet of 
seriousness in musical art, he takes, per- 
haps, the highest rank of any man living. 
As has already been said, he is the Great 
Conservator. 

While that which d’Indy represents wi!l 
be known only by a student of his most 
serious works, there are means of ap- 
proach to his aims and methods by simpler 
works available to the pianist. 

One of these is a transcription of the 
third tableau, “La Féte,” from a dramatic 
work, “Le Chant de la Cloche,” Opus 18 
The delicate bell effect at the beginning is 
quite characteristic of certain basic elements 
in d’Indy’s work, which, in his later com- 
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positions, he carries much further. In this 
bell music he shows how it is possible to 
gain new effects with simple diatonic sec- 
ondary sevenths, without launching at once 
into chromatics. This little passage is the 
hint of a new art, crisp and simple, a far 
more unusual order of musical conscious- 
ness than that represented by the mussy 
post-Wagnerian imitators of Wagner's 
chromatics. If d’Indy cannot be regarded 
as the most poetic exponent of the new 
system, he is, nevertheless, one of those 
most sincere and logical in its development. 
This tableau further provides music for the 
entrance in turn of tanners, blacksmiths, 
tailors, and other craftsmen. Some of the 
themes used seem akin to French folksong. 
The scene closes with a broader expression 
of the bell music. 

An earlier work, a “Little Sonata” (in 
classical form) for piano, Opus 9, shows, in 
a primitive way, certain of d’Indy’s char- 
acteristic tendencies. This little work is 
apparently the product of a thorough-going 
young modern, sympathizing deeply with 
classical traditions, as to form, and equally 
with the development of modern resources. 
The modernity is here naive, that of the 
earlier days of modern French music, but 
perhaps for that reason all the more valu- 
able to the student wishing to study this 
movement, and fearing the forbidding as+ 
pects of d’Indy’s later work. 

In this little sonata there is all the solic- 
itous care for technical finish of form and 
phrase, all the clean workmanship, that 
marks the later d’Indy. It appears to be 
the work of a sincere boy aiming to accom- 
plish, in a modest and simple way, a truly 
serious advance of the standard of artistic 
ideals. The themes are real tunes. The 
technical difficulty of the work is not be- 
yond that of the earliest Beethoven sonatas. 

A “Scherzetto,” No. 3, of “Four Pieces 
for Piano,” bears out its name truly. It is 
in E major, in a dancing three-eighths 
rhythm, and employs the simplest means 
and the fewest possible notes to express the 
idea. It gains its effect by a persistence 
of rhythm unknown to the later d’Indy, and 
by the curious capriciousness of its melody, 
which dances about the upper half of the 
keyboard like a will-o’-the-wisp, constantly 
deceiving one as to the direction which it is 
about to take. Its modernity is of an un- 
obtrusive and delicate sort, rather in the 
vein of Saint-Saéns. 

Three waltzes, with the collective title 
“Helvetia,” are charming and amusing. The 
first, “Aarau,” has a very graceful undulat- 
ing theme of much simplicity, which sug- 
gests the limpid clarity of the blue glacial 
lakes of Switzerland. Here is a notable 
case of true style, coupled with entire sim- 
plicity. The lightness of the French touch 
is applied to a Teutonic rhythm with charm- 
ing and distinguished result. Here are 
d’Indy’s secondary sevenths in plenty, but 
appearing melodically, and with the greatest 
possible economy of notes, and offering no 
difficulty whatever to the player. 

No. 2 of these waltzes, “Schinznach,” is 
graceful enough, but a little more unusual. 


In No. 3, “Laufenburg,” it is astonishing 
to find the d’Indy who. was later respon- 
sible for the double-suspensioned sym- 
phony in B tripping blithely through meas- 
ures of a wholly naive waltz time which, 
in so far as rhythm is concerned, might 
have come from a Johann Strauss or a 
Moszkowski. Qualities of distinction soon 
appear, characteristic moods of individual- 
ty and artistry. It has certain bars which 
should have an effect of unusual charm 
and is of about the difficulty of the Chopin 
waltzes. 

There is also “Schumannia,” three songs 
without words, for piano, op. 30. These 
delicate works have caught, with magical 
nicety and entirely without slavish imita- 
tion, the spirit of Schumann. There is 
plenty in them that belongs to d’Indy. 
They have in them the folk quality, the 
lyric buoyancy and suspense, the moody 
and introspective moments which charac- 
terize the work of the Rhenish composer. 
They are of moderate Schumannesque dif- 
ficulty and well worth while to know. 

Far more representative of d’Indy is a 
Suite for Piano, “roéme des Montagnes,” 
op. 15, which, however, finds the composer 
rather more under the domination of Wag- 
ner than in his later works. A theme from 
this work constitutes the basis of “Sou- 
venirs, Poéme pour Orchestre,” op. 62, a 


work of much elaborateness, which is to 


be had in piano transcription. 
Piano Transcriptions of ‘“‘Fervaal’’ 


There are piano transcriptions of anum- 
ber of songs from the opera “Fervaal,” 
upon which d’Indy labored for ten years. 
“Invocation and March,” “The 


These are d 
Entry of Fervaal,” and “Ceremony,” Act 
“War Song,” Act 2, Finale; and “Pro- 


phetic Chant,” Act 3, Finale. 

Whoever is determined to make his way 
into the inmost d’indy’s art will procure 
the Sonata in E, for piano, op. 63. This 
is a work quite stupendous, and aside from 
being a great poem is, as it were, a com- 
pendium of the various aspects of d’Indy’s 
musical knowledge. Like the ancient mys- 
teries, it has a sweet kernel from which the 
profane are warned off by outward aspects 
the most forbidding. 

The first three bars, in fact, are enough 
to discourage the undetermined trom going 
further. It is as if the composer said, 
“My rewards are for those alone who are 
willing to brave these norrors.” This as- 
pect of things is not borne out by the de- 
velopment, which leads one into mazes of 
harmonic and thematic beauty of the love- 
liest imaginable sort. 

The first movement is a Theme with 
Variations in name, but as far removed 
from that in spirit as possible, at least as 
regards the old-fashioned idea of .what a 
theme with variations should be. It is 
rather a rare and fanciful poem hovering 
about several central ideas, but displaying 
in their expression fancies the most. color- 
ful and varied. ihere are single bars here 
so rare in their quality of beauty that one 
may dwell upon them with profit for days 
together. 

D’Indy takes keen delight in toying with 
a little nostlude to his theme which appears 
at the close of each variation, clothed in 
a new garment of fancy. This movement 
alone is a liberal education of the best sort 
in modern French harmony. Judged from 
the .standpoint .of .the music which the 
world has, yp+to the present, been listening 
to, this is a ynpsica: realm wholly amazin: 
in its qualities of progress and distinction. 


The second mpvement, a scherzo, is fan- 
ciful and-.rather .grotesque in the principal 
idea. This passes over to a section breath- 
ing some of the fragrant poetry of which 
d’Indy is capable, and revealing a harmonic 
intuition little ‘less than miraculous. These 
two ideas alternate throughout the move- 
ment. 

The last movement does not pause to 
dwell upon many niceties as does the first 
movement, but rushes forward with greater 
continuity of motion, not, however, with- 
out passing through moods the most ex- 
quisitely idyllic. No less an attention, how- 
ever, is given to a perfect art of thematic 
development, and thematic cross reference. 
After a choral-like climax of great power 
the composer is willing to end in a some- 
what extended passage of the rarest and 
most quietly poetic sentiment. 

Those persons whose conception of highly 
developed music is restricted chiefly to the 
German classics, with, perhaps, a dash of 
Tschaikowsky, will undoubtedly experience 
a shock upon encountering such works as 
this sonata and the later works of d’Indy 
in general. 

While it cannot be recommended to 
Americans that they steep themselves in 
the musical product of modern France, to 
the exclusion of the other musical influ- 
ences of the modern world, yet it would 
be with the greatest profit that they would 
gain a greater comprehension of the ideals 
and methods of the greatest personality in 
the music of modern France. 

France to-day contributes a quality of 
seriousness in musical composition, of will- 
ingness to take infinite pains and of avoid- 
ance of hurry in getting results, all too 
lacking in America; and such a study of 
the best in modern French music will be 
apt to imbue any true music lover with a 
higher regard for the most serious artistic 
effort and achievement. 

(To be continued.) 





Alexander Heinemann, the German /ieder 


singer, was the soloist at the afternoon 
musicale of the Rubinstein Club, given in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Saturday afternoon, February 11 Mr. 


Heinemann sang selections from Schubert. 
Schumann, Grieg and Rubinstein. 
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DR. WULLNER GOING INTO VAUDEVILLE 





That Is the Report in Berlin—American Manager Said to Have En- 
gaged Him and Edyth Walker, Also—A Brahms Evening by the 
Schnabels—Godowsky Plays Some of His New Compositions 


for Piano 


BERLIN, Jan. 26.—We have been informed 
here on good authority that Dr. Ludwig 
Willner, together with Edyth Walker, has 
accepted an offer from an American vaude- 
ville manager for the 
Willner has previously tried his hand as 
an actor and 
singer. 

On January 17 Therese and Arthur 
Schnabel gave a Brahms evening in the 
Beethoven Saal. The large attendance 
bore evidence of the great popularity of 
the Schnabels in Berlin. 

As a singer Therese Schnabel-Behr 
scarcely possesses sufficient vocal means to 


coming season. 


elocutionist as well as a 





Maria Hartmann, Who Recently Made 
Her Debut in Opera of Germany 
as “Carmen” 


make her extraofdinarily conspicuous. 
Nor is her tone production exactly to be 
called ideal. But back of all there is an 
intellect, a profound artistic talent which 
fascinates the auditors the moment the 
singer opens her mouth and holds them 
spellbound until the last note has died 
away. For such a personality as Therese 
Schnabel compositions of Brahms are 
adapted as those of no other composer. 
“Wehe, so willst du mich wieder” and 


“Liebestreu,” for instance, were sung with 
a soulful, dramatic expression that caused 
one to listen with an admiration akin to 
awe. There is a depth of musicianship in 
this woman which richly compensates for 
any vocal deficiencies. 

She was accompanied on the piano by 
her husband, Arthur Schnabel, who, also, 
as soloist, played the F Minor sonata and 
fantasies for pianoforte, op. 116, in a man- 
ner nothing short of masterful. Technic, 
dynamic treatment and rhythm were of 
equal perfection. 

Theodore Byard, baritone, an English 
singer of repute, gave a lie der abend in the 
Sing Academy on Tuesday evening. He 
showed us that it is not only possible but 
also effective to begin a program with 
renditions in English. For the first two 
numbers Mr. Byard had chosen Handel's 
“Where'er you walk” and “Hark the 
echoing air,” Purcell, which he sang with 
such faultless diction that, had we not 
known it before, it would have given us 
conclusive proof of the fitness of English 
as a singing language. Byard’s voice is 
neither very large nor ot unusual mellow- 
ness, but he uses it most artistically and 
overcomes physical shortcomings so clev- 
erly. that the hearer is sure of being ac- 
cérded a musical treat. His interpretation, 
also, is never devoid of a very intelligent 
purpose. 

A®. full house was present on the same 
eVening in the Beethoven Saal, where Leo- 
pold’» Godowsky gave his piano concert. 
Announcement of several new compositions 
and transcriptions by the pianist haa 
awakened an extraordinary preliminary in 
tefest among concert goers. Godowsky 
excelled as ever in those’ character- 
istics for which he is noted—elegance of 
style, delicacy of touch and the tasteful 
treatment of a climax. Never does this 
pianist go beyond what is artistic and never 
does he allow his temperament to drive 
him into tonal exaggerations. As a com- 
poser I cannot praise Godowsky quite as 
rnreservedly. His new Sonata in E Minor 
lacks concreteness and the repetitions it 
contains are apt to weary the hearer. The 
work is long, longer than most piano com- 
positions, lasting forty-six minutes, and 
consists of an allegro, aria, intermezzo, 
valse and a retrospect with larghetto, the 
fugue on B-A-C-H and the funeral march 
(mesto lugubre). The intermezzo seemed 
to me to be the most valuable part of the 
composition—an interesting melodic and 
theoretical structure. The pianist, further- 
more, played two new arrangements, for 
the left hand alone, of Chopin’s Etudes, 


(op. 10, No. 3, and op. 10, No. 12. The ar- 
rangement of these pieces represents a 
highly interesting and successful experi- 
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Arthur Schnabel, Pianist, of Berlin (to the Left), and Carl Flesch, the Hungarian 
Violinist 


ment, although the necessity of taking 
these excellent works from their originally 
beautiful setting is to be questioned. It 
must also not be forgotten that very few 
pianists can do justice to this arrangement 
as Godowsky can. The pianist’s symphonic 
pictures of motives from Johann Strauss’s 
“Die Fledermaus” do not seem to me a 
valuable acquisition to piano literature. 

The Emerich school continues without 
interruption to supply the German court 
theaters with young and promising talent. 
The picture is given herewith of Maria 
Hartmann, who made her début at the 
court theater of Schwerin as Carmen. Her 
fascinating stage presence, her tempera- 
mental mode of singing and, above all, her 
really astonishing acting talent, which en- 
abled her to grasp the minutest details of 
the role with wunerring instinct, created a 
decided sensation. 

Another pupil of ..aestro Emerich, the 
operatic basso, Carl Mang, of the Stadt- 
theater, of Bremen, has been engaged for 
the Be rlin Royal Opera after having played 
three “guest” engagements as Caspar in 
“Freischiitz”; Marcel in “Huguenotten” 
and Stadinger in “Waffenschmied.” He is 
to take the place of Putnam Griswold, who 
is also a pupil of Maestro’ Emerich, and 
who has been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera House for next season. 

The dramatic tenor, Hans Tanzler, a pu- 
pil of Mme. Emerich, who is engaged at 
the Royal Court Theater of Carlsruhe, has 
been touring Europe with triumphant suc- 
cess. He has sung in Budapest, Helsing- 
fors and Moscow and has everywhere 
awakened the greatest enthusiasm. Tanz- 
ler has been asked to sing Tristan in the 
performance of the second act of “Tristan 
und Isolde” by the Lamoureux Orchestra 
in Paris P. Jacon. 





Subjects for American Librettos 
{From the Boston Herald.] 


There are some zealous in the cause of 
American music who insist that an Indian 
legend or tale is best ‘suited of all Ameri- 
can subjects to the stage. Composers who 
have attempted operatic work in this field 
have not been Successful. Some who 
would like astory of Southern life in the 
time of slavery are afraid that a heroic 
negro would-not win the sympathies of an 
audienc® “There are sensitive persons who 
object to Othello the Moor with Desde- 


mona; but they applaud the wild Amonasro 
in “Aida.” Several subjects have been sug- 
gested: Old Creole life in New Orleans, 
New York in the days of the Knicker- 
bockers, episodes in the Revolutionary 
War, tragic incidents in early New Eng- 
land. Delius, an Englishman of German 
parentage, has composed an opera based on 
one of Cable’s Creole stories; there are 
operettas with Knickerbockers for char- 
acters; there are short serious operas 
with Revolutionary characters; Kelley, 
Surrette and others have chosen New Eng- 
land subjects, and Walter Damrosch, an 
American by adoption, wrote “The Scarlet 
Letter,” a tragic opera, which was first 
produced in Boston. No one of the serious 
operas has been successful, and few of the 
operettas with these subjects have met with 
marked popular favor. * * * Opera is 
for the eye, not only for the ear. Above 
all, there must be action, and action in 
opera is more romantic and thrilling when 
it occurs in scenes that are unfamiliar to 
the great majority of the audience. 





A sedate Munich newspaper, with ob- 
viously no sense of humor, has stated sol- 
emnly that the German Emperor is writing 
the libretto of a comic opera to music 
composed by the Crown Prince! 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 


The Editor of Musica. 
ceived the following timely communication: 
Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Suppose a case: Suppose Edward MacDowell had writ- 
ten an opera on a libretto depicting scenes of, say, the 
revolution of Garibaldi; suppose Hammerstein had col- 
lected a company of prominent American singers; sup- 
pose the opera was given its premiére in La Scala; and, 
especially, let us suppose that it were sung in English. 

Now, with these premises, what would have been the 
reception of the opera by the Italian press and public? 

You can make your own deductions. 


AMERICA has recently re- 


W. F. G. 

The deductions may be briefly made. 

One is vividly reminded of the time-honored ques- 
tion: What would happen if an irresistible force came 
in contact with an immovable body? 

There is scarcely anything to do with a question 
involving inadmissible premises but to throw it out of 
court. And to raise W. F. G.’s question with its inad- 
missible premises, and to show the necessity of so 
treating it, is perhaps the way of bringing the issue 
most vividly before Americans. 

If, in the case of the question in physics propounded 
above, one insists upon a picture of the result, it 
might be suggested that it would resemble the end of 


the world, conceived in whatsoever way is most agree- _ 


able to the imagination of the questioner. 
The answer is identical in the case of the question 
propounded by W. F. G. 





WRITING FOR THE PUBLIC 


In an interview printed in Musicat America for 
February 11 Victor Herbert is reported to have said: 
“T believe in writing for the public.” 

This seems very simple, and yet there could scarcely 
be a statement the meaning of which was more elusive. 

In the first place, what is the public? 

It is something which individually detests great and 
serious works, and yet which collectively loves them, 
a fact which the public itself does not know and never 
will, since the understanding of it involves a capacity 
for philosophical reflection and psychological reason- 
ing which the public does not possess. 

The public is something which loves “Lohengrin,” 
loves the operas of Victor Herbert and loves ragtime. 
What, then, can this public be, which is so multifarious 
in its loves? 

For the musician it splits itself at once into two, the 
public and the musical public. Thus it quickly takes on 
a protean aspect and defies definition at once. 

The symphonies of Tschaikowsky made their way 
quickly with the public, but the knowledge and love of 
hig works may be said to be restricted to the musical 
public, that small element of the great public which 
attends symphony concerts. 

Presumably Mr. Herbert means the theatregoing 
public, which brings us closer to the great public at 
large, although it is by no means equal to it in extent. 


The theatregoing public, specifically, has many tastes 
and many degrees of taste. It will respond to things 
different both in kind and in degree, if they are pre- 
sented in a manner which this same public likes. 

The public has the capacity to accept an infinite 
number of kinds of personality, and one must, there- 
fore, assume that any man of talent, however different 
he may be from his contemporaries, and who succeeds 
in getting himself expressed on broad lines, will appeal 
to the public, 

Walt Whitman struck upon this note when he said: 
“Publish yourself of your personality.” 

The upshot of it is that one cannot write exclusively 
for himself or exclusively for the public—both of these 
are impossible extremes. 

A man owes it to himself to be true to the style of 
his natural talent, as it is only along such lines that 
he will ever make a true appeal in any case, and he 
owes it to the public to so shape the expression of 
his talents that the result will be in an acceptable form. 

The wise man will consult both himself and the 
public. Nor is this intended as a worldly or cynical 
observation, implying a concession; it merely implies- 
service—that a man should make his gifts serve hu- 
manity. 

A man cannot successfully express that which is 
not his to express, nor, on the other hand, can he so 
imperfectly or whimsically express that which is his 
to express as to render it unacceptable and expect to 
succeed. 

The great artist is, in the first instance, an individual 
and in the second a member of the community. 





THE DESCENT TO AVERNUS 


America has now been regaled with an account of 
the story of Richard Strauss’s last opera, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” 

It cannot be said that the tale is either very amus- 
ing or edifying. The thought that naturally occurs to 
the mind is—this from the composer of “Tod und 
Verklarung,” “Also Sprach Zarathustra” and “Ein 
Heldenleben!” 

Time was when there was much talk about the ex- 
pansion of the province of musical expression through 
the admission of philosophical conceptions. 

Not having inspired any following in the cause, and 
without sufficient belief to follow it up, the prophet of 
the idea now forsakes it himself. He forsook it, in 
fact, when he left the tone poem for the stage, all the 
more convincingly since he introduced no modern con- 
ceptions or ideals into his musical stage works, but 
devoted himself to the modern realistic expression of 
ancient abysmal passions. 

There appears to be no indication that “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” has any value as a satire upon modern life, 
in which field there is an opportunity sufficiently vital 
to attract even an ex-philosopher. 

The introduction of an “Official Guardian of Public 
Morals” who appears in the new opera might, to be 
sure, make one suppose that the great composer was 
lifting himself to the heights of a Bernard Shaw. By 
no stretch of the imagination, however, does it become 
possible to read into the story of the new opera such 
a criticism of modern life as is to be found in the plays 
of the great modern inquisitor, or, in fact, anything 
other than a rather dull medieval tale. 

Musicat AMERICA has more than once propounded 
the question: After “Elektra,” what? 

The contemplation of the Straussian evolution con- 
tinues to be discouraging. One’s interest is scarcely 
maintained by a descent from lofty philosophical con- 
ceptions of the present to horrible passions of the past, 
and thence to the still less significant affairs of the 
stupider characters of the middle ages. 

“Der Rosenkavalier” may be Strauss’s effort to turn 
from the horribly overwhelming to the gaily appealing, 
but, everything considered, one would prefer to have 
from him a work which could be regarded as the 
worthy successor of his great tone poems. 





UNAPPRECIATED OPPORTUNITY 


Mary Garden, as reported in last week’s issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, said to a representative of the New. 
York Times that she does not believe in opera in 
English. Moreover, she says that she never has be- 
lieved in it, and that she does not believe that she 
ever will believe in it. 

Such an attitude of mind is certainly a secure anti- 
dote against belief. 

It has already been pointed out in MusicaL AMERICA 
that in view of the fact that the Anglo-Saxon race is 
not the American race, her remark about people lacking 
Latin blood being incapable of writing opera scarcely 
applies to the United States. 

It is interesting to observe that Miss Garden is to 
sing in Victor Herbert’s “Natoma.” Were it not tragic, 
it would be rather more amusing than interesting that 
her reason for doing so is that she shall not be charged 
with “hindering the cause.” 


In view of this circumstance it would seem to a 
mind requiring thé injection of a little reasonableness 
into affairs that Miss Garden was not the one to sing 
the part, by virtue of her own declaration. 

Miss Garden’s declaration is equivalent to the state- 
ment that it is impossible for “Natoma” to be a suc- 
cess. Would it not be more fair to give the part to 
somebody who does it through love of the opera and 
belief in its success, or, at least, in the success of the 
cause? 





Sir Edward Elgar in a recently widely published 
speech reproached America with being overrun with 
German musicians, and said that England could now 
depend on its own musicians. 

A number of programs of English concerts present 
the following array of musicians: Jacques Thibaud, 
Emil Sauer, Moriz Rosenthal, Fritz Kreisler, Johanne 
Stockmarr, Petschnikoff, Jacob Lortat, Melba, the 
Misses Satz, Mignon Nevada and Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
It may be that England can, but apparently it doesn’t. 
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Lilla Ormond and “Boodle” 


Plus je vois les hommes 
Plus j’aime les chiens. 

This is the sentiment expressed by Lilla Ormond, 
the charming mezzo-soprano, who is making an ex- 
tended concert tour of the United States this season, 
in an interview recently with the Musicat AMERICA 
representative, and the picture might appear to bear 
testimony to the sincerity of her remark. It is a fact 
that she is tremendously fond of “Boodle,” and he has 
accompanied his mistress on several of her shorter pro- 
fessional tours, but somehow the interviewer leaves 
Miss Ormond with the unmistakable impression that 
she really does not class men with the general run of 
dogs, although “Boodle” may be an exception. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar doesn’t like recent news- 
paper assertions that she is growing fat for the reason, 
she says, that she isn’t. She would like to be fat, but 
cannot. “I have done my best, but I’m losing weight 
instead of gaining,” she said recently, ‘ ‘and it’s tragic 
when they accuse me of being what I’d like to be but 
cannot.” 

Nordica—“Opera is ideal and must savor of poetry,” 
says Mme. Nordica. “The old heroic style of opera 
is more interesting to me than the old clothes men and 
sewing girls and all the sordid life pictured in ‘Louise.’ 
I do not care for such awful subjects as ‘Salomé’ and 
‘Elektra.’ ‘The Girl of the Golden: West’ does not seem 
to me to treat of a subject that lends itself to opera.” 

De Pachmann—Collecting precious stones has a pecu- 
liar fascination for the pianist, De Pachmann. He seems 
to find as much pleasure in coming upon a rare stone as 
in discovering a valuable new piece for the piano. 

Busoni—Busoni, the pianist, is versatile in other ways 
than in his virtuosoship and composing. He is an ac- 
complished linguist, the possessor of a pronounced lit- 
erary gift and pencils clever sketches with more skill 
than Caruso. 

Walker.—Edyth Walker, the American operatic so- 
prano who is singing abroad, has equestrian ambitions. 
“Last Summer I toured all over Europe in my automo- 
bile,” she said recently, “but now I wish to take up rid- 
ing. After I have become expert, I shall not lead my 
horse off in ‘Gétterdammerung’ but leap upon him in 
the way Wagner must have wished it should be done.’ 

Destinn—“To sing in English would not be at all dif- 
ficult,” remarked Emmy Destinn, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in a recent interview. “In fact, the 
language would seem to be far more singable than Ger- 
man, for instance. If ever it shall be required of me I 
will take it up. It does seem a pity that in your great 
country you haven’t plenty of opera houses in which 
opera in the vernacular is sung, but you can’t hold me 
responsible for that, can you? And, you know, I do 
firmly believe in singing operas in the language for 
which they were written.’ 
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BERLIN JOURNALS 














Dr. Adolf Weissmann 


Ber_in, Feb. 4.—Dr. Adolf Weissmann, 
music critic of the Berliner Tageblatt and 
the Deutsche Montagszeitung, was born in 
Silesia in 1873. He studied philosophy 
and the history of art at German and for- 
eign universities. After devoting himselt 
to music in foreign countres, he returned 
to Berlin and was appointed a music critic 
for the Berliner Jageblatt, and, in 1904, 
critic for the weekly periodical, Der Roland 
von Berlin, which latter position he held 
until 1910, when he also became a critic 
for the Deutsche .-. »ntagszeitung. 
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OUR DEBT TO FRENCH OPERA 








World’s Opera-Producing Center Shifted 
from Germany to Paris 


As a matter of fact, since the death of 
Wagner opera has been French, and the 
opera-producing center of the world has 
shifted from Germany to Paris—that is to 
say, Paris has been restored to the place 
it occupied in the days of Gluck. Since 
the death of Wagner Germany has pro- 
duced but a handful of operas worth 
listening to or likely to endure. 

Siegfried Wagner, who writes operas 
for the picturesque but not valid reason 
that he is the son of .is father, has writ- 
ten eight distinct and complete failures. 
Strauss is wonderful, but the subjects he 
has chosen detract from the possibility of 
a sustained popularitv. Hansel und Gretel” 
is immortal; “K6nigskinder” scholarly. 
But not one of these German writers has 
struck out a line for himself: that has 
been reserved for the highly individual, 
daring and imdubitably original M. De- 
bussy. He alone of living writers has 
made an epoch in music. He alone, like 
Wagner, has struck out for himself. 

Although the music of “Louise” does 
not reveal the extraordinary powers dem- 
onstrated by M. Debussy in, “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” its dramatic aspects are 
quairit, unusual, democratic and altogether 
delightful. M. Charpentier demonstrated 
clearly that which could be done with the 
homeliest and simplest subjects, subjects 
which at first blush seemed unoperatic in 
their very essence. Nothing in its way 
could have more of the indefinable quality 
called charm than “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” of Massenet, while the other op- 
eras of M. Massenet—Mlle. Wagner, as 
the French used jestingly to call him— 
such as “Manon” ms | the graceful 
“Werther,” remind us of our heavy. oper- 
atic debt to the French—New York Tele- 
graph. 


John Barnes Wells Back for “Down 
Eastern” Tour 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor, has re- 
turned to New York after a highlv suc- 
cessful tour as soloist with William R 
Chapman. : He has appeared in Lewiston, 
Bath. Waterville and Bangor, Me., and in 





method of song delivery have won him un- 
stinted praise. He has won especial suc- 
cess by his rendering of an air from “Bo- 
héme,” Rubinstein’s “Since First I Met 
You” and a number of classical lieder. 
He is equally pleasing in all styles, how- 
ever, and his tones, while of rare sweet- 
ness, never fail to carrv to the furthest 
end of a large hall. 


ELGAR’S “ CARACTACUS” 
SUNG IN PROVIDENCE 


First Performance of the Work There 
Made Impressive by Fine Singing 
of Arion Club Chorus 


ProvipeNce, Feb. 9—The Arion Club 
gave the second concert of this its thirty- 
first season at Infantry Hall last even‘ng 
before a large assemblage, presenting Sir 
Edward Elgar’s “Caractacus,” which was 
sung for the first time in Providence. The 
soloists were Mme. Rider-Kelsey, as Eigen; 
George Harris, Jr., as Orbin; Frank Crox- 
ton, as the Arch Druid; James King, as 
Claudius, and Marcus Kellerman, as Carac- 
tacus. The instrumental support was fur- 
nished by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with Helen Hogan at the organ and Dr. 
Jules Jordan at the conductor’s desk. It 
may be said at once that, taken all in all, 
it. was the best concert ever given by the 
club, which is saying a good deal. It was 
given with but one rehearsal with the or- 
chestra, which speaks volumes for the skill 
and ability of Dr. Jordan. 

Mme. Kelsey has sung for the club many 
times and is deservedly a great favorite 
here, and her last night’s performance 
showed that her art, always beautiful, is 
constantly broadening. The part evidently 
appeals to her, for she not only exhib ted 
vocalism of the highest order but she also 
invested her singing with an expression 
and poetic fervor that were remarkable. 
It was Mr. Harris’s first appearance with 
the club, but it is safe to say that it will 
not be his last, for he made a distinct suc- 
cess of the difficult part ass'gned him, not 
only by his excellent voice, well suited to 
the part, but also by his superb musician- 
ship. Mr. Kellerman appeared also for the 
first time in Providence and won instantly 
high favor. His voice, a full and resonant 
bass-baritone, found congenial music, and 
he too sang with a dramat’c abandon and 
an artistic appreciation that were thor 
oughly convincing. Still another newcomer 
to Providence was Mr. Croxton, who dis- 
played a fine voice and delivered every note 
and phrase with telling effect. Mr. King, a 
local singer, did well with the part en- 
trusted to him, his voice showing to ad- 
vantage, especially in the beautiful quartet 
near the close of the work. The difficulties 
of the orchestral score, and they are many, 
were easily surmounted by the Boston 
players. 

To speak adequately of the work of the 
chorus would be to employ words of super- 
lative praise. Not very large, it yet pro- 
duced a surprising volume of tone at the 
many powerful climaxes. The shading too 
was excellent. If any one point was no- 




















The purchase of a Steinway Piano 
closes the avenue to future regret. 
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ticeably better than another it was the fine 
rendering of the male cnorus, “We Were 
Gathered by the River,” that precedes and 
develops into the “Lament,” where, joined 
by the women’s voices, the full choir gave 
an example of what can be done in chorus 
singing of the accompaniment to a solo 
voice that has never been excelled here at 
least. The final chorus, an apotheosis of 
Great Britain so moving that every one, 
Englishman or not, could but feel its in- 
spiration and power, was grandly sung and 
played. G. F. H. 
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“Was the opera season a success in this 
city ?” 

“Oh, yes, a splendid success. I lost a 
$5,000 necklace and had it written up in 
the papers and I entertained Mary Barden 
at an afternoon tea.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 





* ££ * 


WantTEp—Leading man; must be singer, 
classic dancer, clown, original drunk and 
romantic; also young man take part as 
singer, chauffeur, butler and understands 
to drive a taxicab; high salary; give full 
description —Advertisement in New York 
Evening Telegram. 

* * * 





“He told me my voice had the flexibility 
of a harp,” remarked the self-satisfied 


“He wanted to string you,” murmured 
the slangy one—New York American. 


o 2s 


“Your daughter looked very beautiful 
at the opera last night,” said Mrs. Old- 
castle. “I heard several people say they 
thought she was the best-dressed person 
in any of the boxes.” 

“Yes,” replied her hostess as she hung 
her $20,000 dog collar over the back of a 
real Chippendale chair, “both me and Jo- 
siah could see that she was the sinecure 
of all eyes."—Chicago Record-Herald. 


i 


Mr. Moneybag (who has recently ac- 
quired a fortune): “It’s a shame and a 
disgrace the way everybody conspires to 
rob a rich man.” 

Friend: “What’s the matter now?” 

“Well, you see, I had a little party at 
my mansion last night.” 

“So I saw by the papers.” 

“And to amuse my guests 
some music.” 

“Yes, I heard you ordered a quartette.” 

“Just so. And would you believe it, if 
four singers didn’t crowd into the room 
and sing, and I had to pay all four of 
them; and, mind you, I only ordered one 
solitary quartet! That’s the way I’m 
swindled every day of my life, and I’m 
tired of it.”—Tit-Bits. 


I ordered 


Opera in English 
[Percy Shaw in New York American. ] 


Opera in English? Isn’t it absurd? 
Could we be cultivated 

If we knew the thing we heard? 
Could our souls be titillated 

If we understood a word? 


Sacre—donnerwetter; cui bono, mein Herr? 

Como tambien, pas de tout—mal de mer— 

Now this is intellectual, this is elevating— 

How the lovely phrases set our hearts to palpi- 
tating! 


Opera in English? Foreign tongue like that? 
Could we be in the fashion 

If we sacrificed éclat? 

_Could we get a thrill of passion 

From a tenor’s English flat? 


Ja wohl; e finita; pourquoi Ma’mselle? 
Halte—la—ami o—tra la la, la Belle; 
This is full of meaning; how its stirs imagina- 


tion] 
How these lovely phrases flood our veins with 
agitation! 


Opera in English? Mercy, what a bore! 
Could we stay cultivated 

If the public knew the score? 
May the thought be dissipated, 

Let us slumber as before. 


Oh, bravo; a tempo; paté de foie gras; 

Terra cotta; Ich weiss nicht; presto; a bas; 

How ecstatic and how thrilling are words inspired 
like these! 

Pronounce them any way you like, they’re always 
bound to please. 





Doing Two Things at Once 


Many pianists have noticed that the 
ability to carry on a conversation and at 
the same time play upon an instrument 
is by no means unusual. It is thus proved 
that it is really possible to do two things 
at once. The piano playing is under such 
circumstances the automatic result of 
many previous repetitions. Schubert, how- 
ever, was gifted with the ability of hold- 
ing a running conversation and at the 
same time writing down entirely new and 
original musical compositions. Those who 
knew him well used to state that the mu- 
sical side of his nature existed like a sep- 
arate and different thing.—ihe Etude. 
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IVE “Morceaux Caractéristiques’* for 
piano, by Heinrich Adolf Wollenhaupt, 
the German pianist and composer who died 
in 1863, have recently been issued by the 
house of Ditson. These characteristic 
pieces, while particularly useful as piano 
studies, are excellent music at the same 
time, and as such deserve the careful at- 
tention of students. They are not always 
easy of execution, but are highly valuable 
in the development of left-hand work, dig- 
ital fleetness and pedaling, and as such will 
repay close study. A short preface and 
some hints to students by John Orth pre- 
cede the pieces. 
CLYDE VAN NUYS FOGEL has made 
an exceptionally good setting of Law- 
rence Hope’s poem, “Till I Wake,’} which 
appears from the press of G. Schirmer, 
New York. The poem has become known 
through a version by: Amy Woodforde- 
Finden in her volume ot “India’s Love 
Lyrics,” which consists of a group ot 
songs on poems from Lawrence Hope's 
collection of that name. Mrs. Finden, 
however, has made all of her six songs 
Oriental in color, whereas the poem in 
question is not necessarily Oriental at all. 
And here Mr. Fogel has caught the in- 
dividual note. He has given the verses a 
tonal setting marked by original, melodic 
beauty and a harmonic scheme that is 
worthy of careful consideration. The two 
introductory measures give out the figure 
that occurs throughout the song, by which 
means the composer attains unity of idea 
to a striking degree. On the words, “if 
there be an awakening” there 1s an ex- 
cellent succession of massive chords lead- 
ing to a stupendous climax on E Flat, 
after which the song gradually recedes, 
ending in calm and peaceful quiet. 


ROM the press of the Oliver Ditson 
Co. come some welcome additions to 
the library of part-songs for mixed voices. 
Among them is a very interesting bit 
called “Summer’s End”t by Addison F. 
Andrews. It is written a capella with the 
piano part in small notes for rehearsal 
only. It is simple in outline and will make 


a useful number for small or large 
choruses. ‘ 

Thomas Moore’s “The Minstrel Boy’$ is 
issued in an excellent arrangement for 
S.A.T.B. by N. Clifford Page, who has 


again done a piece ot arranging ‘that shows 
his mastery of voice-writing. It is not 
difficult. Arthur R. Ramsden has a set- 
ting of Godfrey's “Softly fall the shades 
of evening,” which is a creditable piece 
of four-part writing. Though not unduly 
original, it is pleasing in harmonization 
and shows musicianship of more than me- 
diocre ability. 

The bridal chorus from “Lohengrin,”!| 
arranged by E. F. Rimbault, is given out 
in octavo form. It is well arranged and 
should prove a useful number in making 
up programs for chorus concerts. 


HOUGH published a few years ago, the 
“Second Ballade” by Homer N. Bart- 
lett, op. 207,** for the pianoforte, is a work 
which should be known better by the con- 
cert pianist. It is an excellent work from 


*“Five CHARACTERISTIC PIECES IN THE FORM OF 
Strupres.” Ry Heinrich A. Wollenhaupt. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company. 


t“Tirt I Wake.” Song for high or low voice. 
Ry Clyde Van Nuys Fogel. Published by G. 
Schirmer. New York. Price so cents. 


tSum™mer’s Enp. Part Song. 3y Addison F. 
Andrews. Price 12 cents. 
THe Mrinstret Boy. Add. by 
Price & vents. 
TSortrty Farr 
song by Arthur A. 
Hart to tHe Brive. From 
by E. F. Rimbault. Price 10 cents. 
the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
**Seconp Batwape, for the Piano. By Homer N. 
Bartlett, On. 207. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 75 cents. 


N. Clifford Page. 


Part 
to cents, 


rHe SHADES oF EVENING 
Ramsden. Price, 
“Lohengrin.” Arr. 


Published by 


both the standpoint of the technician and 
the musical p.anist. An introduction of 
four measures in B major, 6/8 “Adagio,” 
brings the first subject an Andantino in 
common time. The theme is one of much 
charm and is first presented p dolce, and 
in octaves f on the repeat. A second theme 
in G sharp minor completes the exposition. 
The first subject is then developed, going 
through many keys and arriving at a 
Cadenza. With the Tempo Primo the 
first theme appears in the left hand with 
an accompaniment in sixteenth notes in 
the right, the time having been changed to 
6/8, thus affording variety of rhythm. 
After a statement of it in truly grand style, 
the four introductory measures return and 
then there follows a series of chords and 
arpegg.os rising to a climax of power and 
dignity. It is an exceedingly interesting 
work, and- should find a place on the pro- 
grams of the concert-pianist of to-day. It 
is published by the Oliver Ditson Co., and 
is dedicated to Josef Lhévinne. 
work which has frequentl been re- 
ferred to as the greatest composi- 
tion ‘for the organ by an American com- 
poser is the Suite,* op. 205, by Homer N. 
Bartlett. It is published by G. Schirmer, 
New York, in an excellent edition, com- 
plete in one volume, also tue tour move- 





ments separately; the divisions of the 
work are: 1. Chorale, II. Introduction 
and Scherzo, III. Andante, IV. Finale. 


The Chorale is splendidly written, strong 
and massive in conception and is a noble 
prelude to the work. The second move- 
ment opens on a Pedal “G,” over which 
the manuals play. a figure which later be- 
comes the main subject of the Scnerzo, 
this movement being as finely wrought a 
scherzo as one can imagine. The com- 
poser takes the subject through many 
changes of key, returning to his “Tempo 
Primo,” which leads to a fermate on a 
massive diminished seventh chord, fortis- 
simo; the coda begins in the pedal, the 
first manual answering in imitation in the 
octave, upon which device the movement 
is built up, leading to a brilliant close. It 
is in the slow movement that the creative 
mind is put to the test. Mr. Bartlett has 
most successfully coped with this, giving 
us an Andante of much warmth and 
beauty, which is on a level with the other 
movements of the suite; it gives great op- 
portunity for original and effective regis- 


tration and is harmonically and melod- 
ically worth while. Four measures in 
Adagio serve as an introduction to the 


last movement, which begins Allegro Mod- 
erato, followed by an increase in the 
tempo, after which the Chorale subject of 
the first movement again appears, inter- 
rupted by measures from the final Alle- 
gro, going through a number of changes 
of key until it is presented maestoso in D 
Flat Major, full organ, with a heavy pedal 
bass. This is followed by a short Adagio 
which introduces a long passage of con- 
siderable technical difficulty, bringing into 
play a “quasi Cadenza,” closing with a 
final Andante of ten measures, which is 
none other than the original Chorale of 
the opening movement in its most ma- 
jestic and heroic form. 

The work, as a whole, is difficult and 
will be found impracticable for use by 
the average church organist. It is essen- 
tially a work for the concert organist and 
should find a place on such programs. It 
has frequently been played by Samuel A. 
Baldwin at his recitals in the Great Hall 
of the College of tue City of New York, 
who considers it one of the most note- 
worthy compositions in contemporary or- 
gan music, which opinion he expressed in 
a recent interview in MusIcaAL AMERICA. 
The suite bears a dedication to Clarence 
Eddy. 

By Homer N. 
New York. 


*SuITE FOR THE ORGAN, 
Bartlett. Published by G. 
Price $1.50. 
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Antiquity of Music 
[Jules Combarieu in “Music; Its Laws and Evo- 


lution.”’] 


The field of musical history stretches 
beyond our sight. The most ancient docu- 
ment we possess is a Chaldean bas-relief 


representing a harpist, discovered by M. 
de Sarzec at the palace of Telloh, on the 
left bank of the canal which connects the 
Tigris with the Euphrates. Good judges, 
like M. Pottier, attribute it to the 3oth 
century before the Christian era. There 


is no paradox in saying that music is more 
ancient than poetry and that it has pro- 
vided poetry with its structural laws. 
From the most distant ages to the present 
time the series of facts are unbroken. It 
has even happened that in the modern pe- 
riod music has acquired an exceptionally 
representative value. Every one knows 
the names of Bach, Handel, Mozart and 
Beethoven; but how many of us know 
the names of the painters, sculptors and 
architects who were their contemporaries 
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AMERICAN SINGER IN CHEMNITZ OPERA 





Brown Read Pleases_ the 
Critics in Numerous Im- 


personations 


Mrs. 


DrespEN, Feb. 4.—Americans in Dres- 
den have been immensely pleased to note 
the success of Mrs. Brown Read, of the 
Chemnitz Opera. This talented American 
singer made her début there not long ago 
as Marguerite and numerous important 
roles have been entrusted to her since. She 


is a pupil of Jean de Reszke. The beauty 
of her voice, her technical finish and her 
histrionic abilities have all come in for 
extensive approbation among the critics. 
Mrs. Read has sung frequently in Dresden 
at private and semi-public entertainments 
and on each occasion has achieved en- 
viable recognition. She is shown in the 
picture given herewith as Gabriele in “Das 
Nachtlager von Granada.” 

Another American singer who is win- 
ning distinction is Miss Valleni, who ap- 
peared here recently as “guest” at the 
Court Opera. The press lauded her for 
the warmth, feeling and true sentiment 
that she displaved in her impersonations 
of Sieglinde and Elizabeth, and the pros- 
pects that she may be engaged here are 
bright. 

Harry Field, the Canadian pianist, has 
been engaged as soloist for the forthcom- 
ing Philharmonic concert at Plauen and 
will play Liszt numbers and also the or- 
chestral fantasia of Alvin Kranich, the 
New York composer. Mr. Field will give 
a Klavierabend of his own here on Feb- 
ruary 28, and a pupil of his, Gladys Sew- 
ard, is to play with the Geverbehaus Or- 
chestra on March 11. Mr. Field played 
here some weeks ago at the selvedere in 


the concert of the Society of Art and 
Literature, rendering selections by Carl 
Reinecke. 





of the 


Mrs. Brown Read, Chemnitz 
Opera, as “Gabriele” in “Das Nacht- 
lager von Granada” 





SANCHEZ PUPILS HEARD 


New York Vocal Students Win Laurels 
in Concert 


Carlos N. Sanchez recently gave a pupils’ 
concert at Duryea Hall, New York, which 
attracted a fashionable audience and taxed 
the capacity of the auditorium. 

Were it not that the program character- 
ized it as a pupils’ recital one might easily 
have accepted the work as that of experi- 
enced and finished artists. Even the be- 
ginners showed perfect phrasing, breath 
control and a remarkable purity of tone. 

The program included songs by Sebas- 
tian, Schlesinger, Venzano, Massenet, Schu- 
mann, Mildenberg, Papini, and opera arias 
by Verdi, Mozart and Bizet. 

The pupils appearing were Mrs. Francis 
Rebholz, Mrs. Charles F. Kraemer, julie 
de Marcellin, James C. Bradford, Sara 
Campbell, Mrs. James C. Bradford and 
Marie Krender, whose singing was ‘espe- 
cially noteworthy for her fine German artic- 
ulation. The excellent sonrano voices of 


Mignon Lindsay and Alice Ralph, the ar- 
tistic singing of Miss Lightfoot and last, 
but not least, the splenaid quality of voice 
and good technic of Lillian B. Miles were 
added attractions. 

Miss Enlow played the violin obligatos 
and Josephine Organ did eood work as an 
accompanist. 


MME. SODER-HUECK’S PUPILS 








Kathreen Hasbrouck and Gustave Brasch 
Win Laurels at Musicale 


In the Palm Room of the Belleclaire an- 
other charming musicale was given by the 
pupils of Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck last 
week. Among those who appeared on the 
program were Kathreen Hasbrouck, who 
sang an aria from “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” for which she received great ap- 
plause, and was compelled to respond to an 
encore. 

Gustave Brasch gave a group of songs 
in which his remarkably fine baritone voice 
was used with skill. Especially in Schu- 
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bert’s song, “Der Linderbaum,” was he at 
his best, as well as in the “Bedouin Love 
Song,” in which he showed wonderful low 
tones, indeed a remarkable range. Mr. 
Brasch has been varitone soloist at St. 
Ignatius’s Church for several years, and 
sang previously at Dr. Parkhurst’s Church. 

During the past Summer Mr. Brasch 
sang in one of the best known churches 
at Asbury Park, and was offered the posi- 
tion of soloist with Pryor’s Band, but feel- 
ing the need of greater study he decided 
to continue his lessons with Mme. Ada 
Soder-|I lueck. 


A FIRST ‘LAST CONCERT” 





Margulies Trio Closes Its New York 
Season at Mendelssohn Hall 


The first last concert of the season took 
place on Thursday evening, February 9, 
when the Margulies Trio made its last ap- 
pearance of the Winter at Mendelssohn 
Hall. The inclement weather prevented the 
size of the audience from being what it 
usually is, but those who came found plenty 
to enjoy. There were no novelties on the 
program, which consisted of Schubert’s B 
Flat Major Trio, Rubinstein’s in G Minor 
and the first movement of Raff’s Sonata 
in A, for violin and piano. Both Schubert 
and Rubinstein have produced better cham- 
ber music than these two works, but there 
is, nevertheless, a good deal that is beauti- 
ful in both. The aff number contains 
several melodic ideas of breadth and charm 
without being a master work. 

This last number was played with much 
sympathy and understanding by Mr. Licht- 
enberg and Miss Margulies. Considering 
the dampness, it was a matter of surprise 
that the tone quality and intonation of 
the violin and ’cello were affected as little 
as proved to be the case. From every 
other standpoint the work of the three ar- 
tists was of that same high standard of 
excellence that always characterizes it. 





Pleads for More Musical Entertainments 
in Churches 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 13.—A plea for more 
musical entertainments in churches was 
made by Rabbi Lipkind, of Temple Sinai, 
in his weekly sermon last week. Speaking 
on “The Dissemination of Culture” he 
said: “Why should sectarian bias prevent 
eur churches from opening their doors 
more systematically for purposes of. gen- 
eral edification? Think what a power for 
good the church could become if it min- 
istered to the popular musical taste—if on 
every week night or as often as practicable 
its doors were thrown open for an hour’s 
organ or song recital so that music lovers 
could become acquainted with the masters 
of melody and spend a delightful hour.” 

M. N. S. 





Nina Dimitrieff in Providence Concert 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
who was to be heard in New York on 
February 16 at the concert of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, won another tri- 
umph in Providence, R. I., on February rf. 
she was heard in company with the tenor 
McCormack, and was most enthusiasticallv 
acclaimed by those present. She sang 
Tschaikowsky’s “Sorceress” and a Russian 
folk song as an encore, and after her third 
group of songs three extras were de- 
manded. The critics were unanimous in 
their praise, adding that the singer’s Eng- 
lish articulation was most remarkable. 





Hermann Weil, of the Stuttgart Court 
Opera, is to sing Hlans Sachs and Amfortas 
at the Bayreuth Festival next Summer. 


Frieda Hempel and Walter Kirchhoff cre- 
ated the title roles in Humperdinck’s “Ko- 
nigskinder” in Berlin. 


ESTABLISHES MUSIC SCHOOL 





Isabella Beaton Founds a Conservatory 
in Cleveland 


Isabella Beaton, the composer and pian- 
ist, has been winning considerable success 
in her recent recitals. On January 21 she 
played in Cleveland, O., with the Alumnz 
Association of the \vestern Keserve Uni- 
versity, while on January 28 she gave a 
Mendelssohn recital and a MacDowell re- 
cital on February 4. She is to give a re- 
cital devoted to Bach on swebruary 18 and 
another devoted to Grieg on February 25. 
At her appearance in Boston on January 
27 she won mucn success with an excerpt 
from her American opera “Anacasna” and 
with an improvisation on an original theme. 
Since her return to Cleveland in the middle 
of January she has established a school of 
music, incorporated, endowed and having 
a charter from the secretary of State. 

Miss Beaton expects before long to make 
a Western tour and wi. probably play in 
Canada in May or June, returning in time 
to conduct a Summer school in Cleveland. 





National Music of Wales 
[From New York Evening Post.] 


In London as in New York, folk-song is 
a popular topic. In a recent lecture, Al- 
fred Perceval Graves said that Welsh 
national music springs from harp-playing, 
from ballad-singing, and from folk-song. 
Giraldus Cambrensis witnesses that so far 
back as the twelfth century, part-singing 
was popular in Wales. By the fourteenth 
century the Welsh harp had in compass 
surpassed its Irish rival, and was adequate 
for the finer developments of medizval 
music on the diatonic scale. Penillion 
singing, which probably originated on the 
battlefield, was specially cultivated in North 
Wales. Beautiful dirs, brought thence or 
adapted from theé:*folk-songs of South 
Wales, were adaptéd by German and other 
opera composers. ‘The Methodist revival, 
however, in the eighteenth century, turned 
Welsh musicians entirely away from secu- 
lar to sacred subjects, and folk-songs fell 
into danger of extinction till about the 
middle of the last century, when two poets, 
the Stationmaster Ceirlog and the Clergy- 


man Talhaern, wrote adequate verses to 
the beautiful airs that could still be re- 
covered. 





Pupils of Mrs. Louise Finkel Give Recital 
in New York 


Mrs. Louise Finkel last week gave her 
usual “at home” of every first Friday of 
the month at her studio in the Rocking- 
ham, New York. A few of her pupils de- 
lighted the guests with their singing and 
illustrated the excellent method of their ex- 
perienced teacher. 

Hermina Eschen, Cornelia 
Alice Swain and Ruth 
pupils who did sucn excellent work. Among 
the guests were Mrs. De Fontaine, Mrs. 
Charles W. Henry, Mrs. F. B. Sutherland, 
a former pupil of Mrs Finkel and now a 
teacher of singing, Mrs. T. L. Brown, Mrs. 
E. A. Habers, Mr. Thomas, Mr. K. ‘How- 
land and Mr. Heaton. 


Cleveland, 
Weaver were the 





Orville Harrold expects to sing Julien 
in Charpentier’s “Louise” at Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s new opera house in London next 
season. 





Dr. Eppinger is to succeed the late An- 
gelo Neumann as director of Prague’s Na- 
tional Opera. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





As to “Diction” 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Cannot something be done through your 
very interesting columns to bring back 
the musical world to a better and more 
precise use of English in their handling 
of that much overworked word “diction”? 
a word used .continually but incorrectly to 
describe a singer’s method and style in 
singing, when as a matter of fact what 
is being referred to is not “diction,” but 
“enunciation,” “pronunciation,” “style” and 
“delivery.” 

It is perhaps a flattering tribute to the 
cosmopolitan knowledge of most writers 
on musical subjects that they have been 
misled into this misuse of the word “dic- 
tion” by the fact that the word in French 
is correctly used to describe enunciation of 
a given text, the French being somewhat 
poverty stricken in the matter of synonyms 
needed to describe precisely methods of 
singing. 

But since we are dealing with our own 
language, which, fortunately, is not so be- 
reft of discriminating terms, and, more- 
over, since the word “diction” in English 
has a precise meaning, it is certainly time 
that it was restored to its proper place, and 
that the other words which it has sup- 
planted were also used in their proper 
sense, since the slipshod use of “diction” 
has brought it about that many admirable 
words suited to an exact phraseology, 
which gave a vivid descriptive impression, 
are ignored in favor of this one word. 

Now as to the precise use of “diction” 
in English, it must be patent to all who 
know their own language that “diction” 
when used correctly refers only to the 
choice, character and arrangement of words 
as used in verse or prose. So when it 
comes to an orator’s utterance or to a 
singer’s handline of the “diction” of others, 
in discussing such treatment of the spoken 
speech or the sung words in the opera or 
song forms, what musical writers really 
should discuss is the “delivery” of the 
given lines, which is a wholly different mat- 
ter from the actual “diction” of the same 
lines as determined by the author of them. 

“Enunciation” may be good or bad, clear, 
distinct, muddy, thick, blurred, throaty, 
nasal, while at the same time the “diction” 
of the words themselves may be vulgar, 
commonplace, or exceedingly choice, poetic 
and beautiful. Presumably, also, in the 
“pronunciation,” every singer is 
supposed to know how to pronounce his 
or her language, though an American sing- 
er might easily pronounce foreign words 
incorrectly, but this again would not mean 
that the “diction” of the singer was good 
or bad, because “diction” refers to a mat- 
ter with which the singer has nothing what- 
ever to do. 

And as to “delivery” and “style,” these 
are proper terms, along with “enunciation” 
and “pronunciation,” to describe methods 
and manners in singing, and there are other 
discriminating and delimiting and qualify- 
ing adjectives and substantives which those 
whose English should be above suspicion 
should naturally desire to use. 

But as it is, we see the word “diction” 
usurping the function of half a dozen dif- 
ferent words, and doing it very badly. 
Why not be clear and correct? 

SYNONYM. 





“Germania” Worth While? 


New York, Feb. 10, Igrt. 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Like a good many other frequenters of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, I should 
like enlightenment as to the reason for 
the revival this season of Baron Fran- 
chetti’s opera, “Germania.” If there is a 
single artistic excuse for it I should like 
to have it outlined to me. 

How men of such keen intelligence and 
broad scholarship as Gatti-Casazza and 
Toscanini can lend themselves to such a 
production passes understanding. They 
know, of course, what every experienced 
opera-goer who sits through “Germania” 
knows, that it is an intolerable and un- 
mitigated bore. Through its entire length 
it is the essence of uninspired mediocrity 
and not the genius of Toscanini nor the 
singing of such artists as Caruso, Amato 
and Destinn can lift it above that in any 
single measure or lend it even the shadow 
of distinction. It is said at the Metropol- 
itan that “Germania” last year was sung to 
good audiences and that the size of these 
audiences justified the revival. 


This may be true so far as the size of 
the audiences is concerned. When most of 
those who go to the Metropolitan have paid 
for their seats before the season starts 
large audiences are pretty well assured 
whatever the performance. And the pres- 
ence of Caruso in tne cast naturally added 
factitious interest, for <here are many who 
would go to a “Caruso night” whether that 
tenor were singing in a Wagner drama or a 
Cohan musical comedy. But did the lacka- 
daisical and uninterested attitude of those 
audiences and of the audiences on Wednes- 
day of last and Monday of this week mean 
nothing? Have there been any rows of 
“standees”—surest evidence of the real 
popularity of an opera at the Metropolitan 
—at either of this season’s performances, 
despite the fact that Caruso was singing? 

As a matter of fact the only logical ex- 
planation of the revival fs that business 
reasons, connected possibly with the rights 
to produce other operas, dictated it. If that 
is a sufficient reason tor foisting it upon 
the Metropolitan’s patrons, all well and 
good. But no one not absolutely deaf and 
blind to popular tastes in opera can rightly 
contend that artistic conditions have. justi- 
fied the revival when, for instance, all the 
rich material in modern French opera lies 
all but completely neglected. If these 
French operas, the most significant works 
being put forth in the operatic world to- 
day, were successful or even near-success- 
ful so many seasons at the Manhattan, how 
much greater would be their strength when 
backed by the tremendous prestige of the 
Metropolitan! Consider the vast audiences 
at all the performances of French opera by 
the Chicago company this season at the 
Metropolitan. And setting aside the ques- 
tion of profits and other business reasons, 
is it or is it not the duty of the leading 
lyric theater in the United States to lead 
popular taste to the best things in the op- 
eratic art? And if it is. why, for instance, 
revive “Roméo et Juliette” for Geraldine 
Farrar, when “Manon” or “Werther” is 
available for her use? And why, in the 
name of everything that is artistically rea- 
sonable, revive “Germania” for any pur- 
pose whatever! If the Metropolitan com- 
pany must confine itself to German and 
Italian opera at least let it confine itself 
to what is worthy in both, of which there 
is so much. ia ie: Bee 





SELF-STUDY AT THE PIANO 





A Few Words of Advice to Those Who 
Attempt It 


Is it possible to learn to play the piano 
without the aid of a teacher? This ques- 
tion is one which is doubtless being asked 
by a large number of students who are 
unable to secure the services of a teacher. 
As a matter of fact, it is possible, but it 
igs very, very hard. There are many pian- 
ists who are self-taught, and are yet able 
to perform creditably, but these people 
have usually had the advantage of being 
able to go to piano recitals, or to come in 
contact with skilled performers, and to 
gather much from their own observation. 

Nevertheless, as Bach remarked, playing 
the piano is largely a question of putting 
one’s fingers in the right place at the right 
time. Much can be done with the aid of 
books, diagrams. musical magazines and a 
rigid adherence to a well-planned course 
of action. Here are a few rules which 
may be of use to students who are en- 
gaged in self-study: 


Follow out a settled scheme of study, 
and never leave one exercise or piece until 
it is thoroughly mastered. Close your eyes 
occasionally, and listen to your own play- 
ing. Don’t let your wrists and arms tight- 
en unconsciously. Don’t attempt to play 
faster than you can. Speed comes grad- 
ually. If you stumble over a note repeat 
the whole passage in which it occurs. Use 
a metronome in order to train the rhyth- 
mic sense. Avoid keeping the sustaining, 
or “loud’ pedal” down all the time. Culti- 
vate the broadest kind of musicianship and 
never neglect an opportunity to hear other 
performers.—James Humphris in The 





Etude. 

Clara Schmidt, a piano pupil of Cecile 
Behrens, who appeared at a recent recital 
in New York, winning enthusiastic com- 


ments for her abilities as a pianist, has 
been engaged for the next season by Morti- 
mer Kaphan, the concert manager. 
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OBSTACLES IN THE PATH OF OPERA IN ENGLISH 





NeOw the advocates of the plan of giv- 

ing all operas in English at the Met- 
ropolitan are not numerous. Most of those 
interested in the matter would be satished 
1f a few operas were thus performed. 
But this, writes W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Sun, does not seem to be a 
logical position. The rational demand is 
for the exclusion of all foreign tongues in 
order that opera may be understood just 
as plays are. * * 

The real source of bad treatment of 
text in singing is bad singing, and in very 
many cases bad habits ot speech in daily 
life. With Americans the latter plays 
widespread havoc, for most Americans 
speak English atrociously. * * * 

Until the inevitable reaction comes and 
people of position in this country have the 
same regard for the ornamental externals 
of daily speech and manners as cultivated 
Europeans have, the advocates of opera in 
English will find their path blocked by 
the inability of American singers to say 
words in song. ‘lhe few who can do it 
are not numerous enough to form the nu- 
cleus of an opera company, and some of 
them are not of the operatic mould any- 
how. They are and must remain artists 
of the concert platform. 

There is, however, still another con- 
sideration and that is the attitude of the 
public toward the opera. At present nine- 
tenths of the people who patronize opera 
in this country do not care in the least 
about understanding the text. They take 
little or no interest in the story of the 
opera and they make no demands that the 
music shall have an organic relation to 
the text. All tnat they really care about 
is that the score shall furnish oppor- 
tunities for the exhioition of the most 
sensuous allurements of the different 
voices, to which these operagoers listen 
precisely as they would listen to instru- 
ments. 

Now let us suppose that the beautiful 
dreams of the advocates of opera in Eng- 
lish could be realized. What would hap- 
pen? A real and troublesome revolt of 
the public. Once let the entire audience 
at an opera hear the whole text in Eng- 
lish and almost one-half of the works 
now heard with considerable pleasure 
would have to be retired from the réper- 
toire because of their utter vapidity, their 
silliness, their fathomless dramatic stu- 
pidity. 

The natural answer to this is that such 
an outcome would be for the everlasting 
benefit of operatic art. It assuredly would. 
But let the pleaders for opera in English 
make no mistake about one thing, and 
that is that the persons commercially in- 
terested in the present state of opera are 
well aware what would happen if they un- 
dertook to revolutionize the conditions 
surrounding the performances. They will 
not permit opera to be given exclusively 
in English. 

No impresario who is conversant with 
the business side of opera in this country 
is going to consider anything which will 
deprive him of the services ot such singers 
as Caruso and Destinn. Mme. Destinn 
does not speak any English. Mr. Caruso 
speaks only a little. It is not highlv prob- 
able that either of them would hasten to 
study the language in order to sing in it. 
They can do well enough as they are. 

Despite all these considerations the art- 
istic reasons for giving operas in tnglish 
remain incontrovertible. As long as opera 
is sung in foreign tongues it will continue 
to be merely a fashionable amusement and 
will enter into no relations with the daily 
thought of the people. If it were given 
in English and thus forced into relations 
with the thought of the people it would be 
subjected to radical artistic changes, just 
as it has been in the countries in which it 
has been an institution for centuries. * * * 


But it will be a long time before this 
consummation is reached. What is needed 
first of all is a school for singers of opera 
in English. There is no place now where 
these singers can acquire a method which 
will enable them to enunciate English text 
and, as has already been asserted, the 
principal reason for the inability to do this 
is fundamentally bad delivery in common 
speech. 


It is not at all likely that an institution 
similar to the Paris Conservatoire can be 
established here in a vear or two. Such 
an institution is a thing of slow develop- 
ment. But it must be plain to those who 
watch the doings of the local operatic 
stage that something like the Paris Con- 
servatoire is sadly needed, not only in the 
United States, but also in other countries. 
The singers who come to us from the 
Conservatoire know how to walk on and 
off the stage, how to stand, how to move 
their hands and arms and legs and how 
to carry their bodies. Those who come to 
us from elsewhere usually fail lamentably 


in some of these matters. 

Singers who come to us from the Con- 
servatoire almost invariably have diction. 
Those who come from elsewhere some- 
times have it and more often do not. The 
Italians too often have no stage methods 
at all. They depend entirely on their 
voices. The Germans are too often 
burdened with stage methods of the vicious 
variety taught at Bayreuth, where all action 
is based not upon a survey of Europe's 
theatrical experience, but upon the theories 
of an extremely narrow-minded and ill- 
informed old woman who lives shut up in 
the little Bavarian town. 








AT NINE SHE GIVES 
PROMISE OF BECOMING 
A NOTED HARPIST 














Anna Welch, a Young Harpist, Who Has 
Had Success at the Age of Nine Years 


Anna Welch, a nine-year-old girl whose 
home is in New Haven, Conn., has in this 
past year made a name for herself in 
New York as a harpist of unusual at- 
tainments. Not only does she handle her 
dificult instrument with understanding and 
excellent technical control, but she also 
overcomes difficulties occasioned bv the 
great discrepancy in the size of the instru- 
ment and the player. It is nothing short 
of marvelous to observe the way in which 
she masters the difficulties brought about 
by her short arms and lack of height. 

Though she has frequently played in pub- 
lic, she made her last appearance for at 
least three years to come, at the Criterion 
Theater, New York, on a recent Sunday 
evening, at the stage children’s Christmas 
party. The New York papers were unani- 
mous in their praise of her talent. 

Her parents and her teacher, Annie 
Louise David, have since withdrawn her 
from all public work in order that she 
may devote the next few years to serious 
study. 


PIANO RECITAL SERIES 





Harry Anderton Giving Some Splendid 
Programs in Paterson 


Harry Anderton, pianist, an artist pupil 
of E. M. Bowman, of Steinway Hall, ivew 
York, is. presenting, under the direction 
of J. William Keen, a series of four re- 
citals in Paterson, N. J. The first con- 
tained a Prelude from the Sixth Violin 
Sonata of Bach, excellently arranged by 
Mr. Anderton; the Sonata Appassionata 
of Beethoven, Schumann’s “Des Abends,” 
“The Lark,” by Ginka-Balakirev,” Cho- 
pin’s C-Sharp Minor Scherzo, the “Magic 
Fire Music” by Wagner-Brassin, the Pade- 
rewski “Theme and Variations” and the 
Schultz-Evler “Blue Danube” waltz. 

The other programs, which will be re- 
viewed as given, revealed, in connection 
with the first, a catholicity of taste which 
speaks well for Mr. Anderton’s abilities as 
an interpreter. In the first program he 
was equally at home in his rendition of 
the Bach and the Beethoven, two com- 
positions widely separated in their style 
and emotional demands. He was especially 
at home in such works as the “Magic Fire 
Music” and the tremendously difficult 
Strauss Waltz, which he played with the 
ease which comes from an absolute com- 
mand of technical device. The audience 

was so well pleased with this artist’s play- 
ing that it recalled him many times and in- 
sisted upon encores. 





Hans Kronold Gives ’Cello Recital in 
New York 


A large audience attended the recital 
given in Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday 
evening of last week by Hans Kronold, the 
‘cellist. Mr. Kronold played a program 
which contained the larghetto from Han- 
del’s D Major Sonata, a Bach Bourree, two 
Mozart pieces, Boccherini’s “Rondo,” the 
Lalo concerto, his own “Fantaisie Orien- 
tale” and several shorter trifles by Liszt, 
Dvorak and Popper. He was very well 
received and obliged to repeat several of 
his numbers, though as a matter of fact 
he played with a tone that was often thin 
and unpleasing in quality, intonation that 
was not always above reproach, and a want 
of emotional color. 





Howard Wells’s Berlin Success 


Bertin, Feb. 4.—So great was the suc- 
cess here last year of Howard Wells in 
his courses of normal training for teach- 
ers that he has again started a class and 
has entered upon the work with a large 
enrollment. Mr. Wells aims to give his 
pupils material which will be of practical 
value to them when tney return to Amer- 
ica to take up their work there as teachers. 
His course comprises the preparatory tech- 
nic of the Leschetizky school, ear training, 
keyboard harmony and musical analysis. 
The wide interest which Mr. Wells’s work 


‘has spread about is shown by the fact that 


even last month, when he had barely 
started upon the work, he had already re- 
ceived three applications from teachers in 
America who wish to take his course this 
coming Summer. 





STRONG PROGRAM OF 
CONCERTS FOR MEMPHIS 


General Public Fails to Support Them 
As it Should, However—Eager to 
Hear Bonci 





‘ Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 4.—This month is 
to be full of good things musically. All 
the plans for this season, made in the 
early Fall, seem to be successfully ma- 
turing and, for a southern city, the sea- 
son has been of unusual interest. To-day 
Mme. Bernice Blye, the very attractive 
American pianist, gave a recital at Good- 
wyn Institute, filling the place in the mu- 
sical course under Mrs. Cathey’s manage- 
ment of the Liza Lehmann Quartet, which, 
unfortunately, could not appear here in De- 
cember. Mme. Blye’s recital was of espe- 
cial interest to piano students, to whom she 
gave a short talk at the close of the pro- 
gram. 

The coming of Alessandro Bonci on 
February 15 is an important event. This 
splendid artist will prove the greatest 
drawing attraction of the entire course. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
railroads for reduced rates from surround- 
ing towns. Mme. Mérd’s recital, under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club, closes the 
month. Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of the Russian Symphony 
Orchstra for a matinée and evening con- 
cert April 8. 

It is deplorable that the general public 
has not supported the splendid concerts 
given so far, althouwh the sincere music 
lovers have been faithful and have shown 
their appreciation of the great artists who 
have come and gone this season. 


S. B. W. 





Symphonic Concerts and Royalties 
{Editorial.in New York Sun.] 


The Société des Auteurs, Compos‘teurs 
et Editeurs de Musique believes that its 
members should participate in the profits 
of all concerts at which their works are 
performed. There is plenty of justice in 
this claim. On the other hand, there are 
few symphonic concerts at which there is 
any profit. Direct compensation goes, of 
course, to those that part'cipate, but that 
eventually comes out of the pockets of the 
philanthropists who make the concerts pos- 
sible. The society naturally believes that 
composers should benefit from the same 
source. It would be difficult, however, to 
persuade conductors to take this view of 
the situation. The attempt to force the 
collection of a royalty on all French com- 
positions performed in New York would 
only serve to eliminate them from the 
programs. It is usually regarded as a dis- 
tinction to the composers to place their 
names on a program without paying them 
in addition a royalty for producing their 
works. 
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AMATO TO SING IN ENGLISH “NOT YET, BUT SOON” 








“Not yet, but soon!” said Pasquale 
Amato, the popular Italian baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in re- 
sponse to the query, When are you to sing 
in English for us?” put to him by Sylvester 
Rawling, of the Evening World. “It is 
very good of you to say that I speak Eng- 
lish well; but, remember, it is only a re- 
cent acquirement of mine that I speak Eng- 
lish at all. I could sing in your language 
now so that you would understand me, as 
you say you understood our friend Bonci 
in his recent recital; but I want to realize 
perfectly the sense of what I am singing 
before I make a public début. That means 
a lot more than merely a clear pronuncia- 
tion of English words. 

“Your language is a very beautiful one 
and has no inherent drawbacks for singing 
purposes to those accustomed to it, but for 
a foreigner it has its difficulties of enuncia- 
tion. The ‘th,’ for instance, is not to be 
mastered in a day. Take the illustration 
you have made for me of the great Chris- 
tian hymn ‘Adeste ridelis,’ in Latin and 


‘Come, All Ye Faithful’ in English. It 
may be, as you say, far more upifting and 
sonorous in the English; but consider the 
ease with whic.. the Latin can be sung and 
the difficulty of the English. ‘Faithtul’ 
takes on a strange form, forces a different 
mouth formation and interrupts the smooth 
flow of the voice. 

“It is quite proper that you English- 
speaking people should demand singing in 
the vernacular, and if you continue to 
press for it all of us who have the priv- 
ilege of singing for you must accede to 
your wish, but you must give us who are 
not to the manner born time, and you must 
teach your native singers—and . say this 
with all modesty and respect—to enunciate 
properly their own tongue. The gift of be- 
ing polyglot is not given to all of us. If 
I should start to sing in English to-morrow 
probably you would find lots of fault with 
my enunciation, but surely you are aware 
of how badly some of your best native 
singers pronounce Italian and French and 
German.” 





Famous Musical Sons of Humble Parents 


The father of Verdi was a day laborer. 

Wagner’s father was a clerk in a police 
court. 

The composer Gluck was the son of a 
gamekeeper. 

The father of Schubert was a school- 
master. 

The father of Spontini, the opera com- 
poser, was a farm laborer. 

The father of Handel was originally a 
barber. 

Cherubini, the great Italian opera com- 
poser, was the son of a theater violinist. 

Jean Beethoven. the father of Ludvig 
van Beethoven, was a chorus singer. 

The father of Spohr, the great violinist, 
was a country doctor with a small prac- 
tice. 

The father of Palestrina, the composer 
of sacred music, was a cook, or, some say, 
a waiter. 

Hans Bach, the father of the Bach fam- 
ily, was a baker. Over two hundred of 
his descendants have been tamous as mu- 
sicians. 

The father of Haydn was a wheelwright. 

The father of Rossini was a baker. He 
was also a town trumpeter, and instructed 
his son on this instrument.—The Etude. 





Puccini’s Opinion of “Tristan” 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 


What does Puccini think of Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde’? The answer to this 
question was given the other day to Dr. 
Halperson by Mr. Gatti-Casazza. Nine 
years ago “Tristan” had its first Italian 
performance, at the Scala in Milan, of 
which Mr. Gatti-Casazza was the manager, 
and Mr. Toscanini the conductor. The 
best Italian singers had been engaged, and 
there was much enthusiasm after each cur- 
tain. There were unbelievers, however, 
and one of these said to Puccini: “What 
horrible music! It is really barbarous! 
How I look forward to the next perform- 
ance of your ‘Bohéme,’ which wll be a 
real joy after this impossible music.” But 
Puccini exploded like a bomb. “Sir!” he 
exclaimed, “are you trying to make fun 
of me? You surely cannot utter such 
nonsense seriously. Do you not know that 
we have just heard the greatest musical 
masterwork of all time? «.nd you dare 
to mention my ‘Bohéme’ in the same 
breath with this wonderful score?” 





Suggestions for Nuptial Music 


{From the Boston Transcript.] 


It is odd how musical taste deserts the 
wedding. People whose discrimination is 
fairly intelligent seem temporarily de- 
prived of it during the period just pre- 
ceding the ceremony, and they will tol- 
erate anything from tae two old dray- 
horse wedding marches to hymns without 
the slightest application to the case. Wuitle 
this is a theme requiring exhaustive study, 
long hours of research in the Allen Brown 
Collection at the Public Library, minute 
scholarship and a taste ranging from bold 
jubilation to the most polished innuendo, 
let a few hasty suggestions be thrown out 
until that study can be made. The cere- 
mony should, of course, open with Strauss’s 
“Sinfonia Domestica,’ with augmented or- 
chestra, and the free use of dissonance. 
This prepares for the worst. Follow with 
a singing of the “Dies Irz” for full or- 


chestra, organ and chorus. Lighter pieces 
follow, “Come fill the cup” by Liza Leh- 
mann, the “Anvil Chorus” for women’s 
voices only, and “Break, Break, Break,” 
arranged as a part song forall the guests, 
in veiled allusion to expenses incurred in 
bearing gifts. To the marital strains of 
Schubert’s “Military March” enter the 
bridal pair. During the ceremony soloists 
discourse Mendelssohn’s duet for Burns’s 
“QO, wert thou in the cauld, cauld blast,” 
Rubinstein’s trio, “An angel from Heav- 
en,” in deference to the bride, and, for 
baritone solo, admonishing the bridegroom, 
“Ich grolle nicht,” by Schumann. To the 
Bacchanal from “Tannhauser” and _ the 
music of the second act from Tristan, the 
wedded pair depart. 





Wagner’s Consideration for His Or- 
chestra 


While he was one of the most exacting 
conductors who ever lived, Wagner was 
nevertheless quite alive to the -fact that 
mistakes will happen even in the best reg- 
ulated orchestras. Wagner, in his own 
compositions, wrote exceedingly difficult 
music for the French horn, which at that 
time had not arrived at the more pertect 
stage of development it has now attained. 
Nevertheless, he was well aware that the 
instrument was a very hard one to play. 

On one occasion he was conducting an 
orchestra in Vienna, and:‘in one of the 
most difficult passages of the Scherzo from 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony the horn 
player had the misfortune to make a slip 
on a high note. Among the players was 
Edward Mauthner, a writer of comedies, 
and he turned from his place in the front 
row of the violins and jeered at the un- 
fortunate horn player. Afterwards, in the 
green room, Wagner severely rated those 
who had laughed at the occurrence. He 
pointed out the fact that the horn is a 
most unreliable instrument and that the 
least drop of moisture in the tubes of the 
instrument was liable to cause trouble. 
He then warmly embraced the horn player 
before them all, by way of consolation.— 
The Etude. 


Box-Office Test of French Opera 


[Editorial in New York Evening Sun.] 


We do not say that the box office test 
of opera is conclusive. But certainly the 
admirers and supporters of French mu- 
sical drama need not fear the application 
of. that particular standard.” “Thais” and 
“Louise” packed the Metropouitan, and the 
indications are that “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
will do likewise. New York may not have 
the chance to see the paintings of the Post 
Impressionists, that have been making such 
a fuss in Europe. But to what is in a way 
a corresponding development in music, in- 
terpreted by Mr.:Campanini and Miss Gar- 
den, we gave a symoathetic and eager wel- 
come in the reign of Oscar, showed our- 
selves ready for the great good thing, 
even if it was the new strange thing. The 
Tuesday evenings of this season wiil re- 
main memorable in the history of opera 
in the town, and may the lesson not be lost 
on the wise men at Broadway and Fortieth 
street ! 








Minnie Edvina,*the Vancouver soprano 
at the Paris Opéra Comique, has had to 
interrupt her appearances in “Louise” to 
undergo an operation for appendicitis. 





TOURS TO BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL 1911 


JUNE 29—Northern, Cent- 
ral Eurore, Italy via Bay- 
reuth, 77 days, $575; 63 
days, $460. 

JULY 6—Mediterranean: 
Faples to Glasgow, via Bayreuth, 64 days, $490. 

Be y &, july 15—Two Economical Tours: Northern, 

ntral Exrone via Bayreuth, 48 days, $300. 
er Pe at Select membership, small parties. Write for 
00. 


McCANN’S TOURS, Inc. 




















Telephone, 123 Murray NEW YORK CITY 
Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 
Founded by WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD; 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beres- 
ford; Violin ee Frosolono; Public 
Art, Winnifrede W. Just. 
Faculty available for Concerts and Lecture 
MMe. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Recitais and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym- 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., W. Y. City 
Will return to his studio, 701 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
AGNES 
ORA TORIO—CONCER T—RECITAL 
609 W. 177th St. (Tel.) New York 
(Italian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed.and Sat., k 


Marbrvidze my Herald Sq:iare 
FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
Piano, GEORGE KOBER; Theory, Organ, 
School Music, liam Apmadoc; Dramatic 
Recitals 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN H USS 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Teacher of Singing 
ABOUT OCTOBER 1 
Dramatic Soprano 
LILLIAN 
SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
Mail Address: 





eR AN =} 611 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


’ SODER-HUECK 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
VOCAL STUDIO 
116 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone, 6863 Madison) 


Walter Henry Hall 


CONDUCTOR 


Director of Choral Music 
at Columbia University 


Brooklyn Oratorio Society Uni ' 
University Chorus niversity 
Flushing Chorus Festival Chorus 


Address: 430 WV. 116th St., N. Y- 
LYMAN WELLS 


CLARY 


Oratorio — BARITONE — recital 


Address: 164 West 47th St. New York 
Telephone, 610 Bryant 














« FANNING %: 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 
McIntire Building, Dayton, Ohio 


EMMA E. 


PATTEN 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: 


J. E& FRANCKE, 24 W. Sist Street, New York 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID | 
Concerts FI AR PIST Musicales 
Management: em onay oy SR 424 St. 


Personal address: 3505 Broadway, New York 
Tel. 3230 Audubon. 


























ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


American Representa- 


tive of 
SBRIGLIA FERGUSSON 


PARIS BERLIN 


817 WEST END AVE. 
NEW YORK 








—Institute of Musical Art— 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Frank Demrosch, Director. An eudowed school of Music. The only school 
kind In America. Send for catalogue. eta 


Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue 
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SAN FRANCISCO ARTISTS 
IN NOTABLE CONCERTS 


‘Sigmund Beel, Violinist, Heard in Strong 
Program—tTalent Displayed in Club 
Musicales 


San Francisco, Feb. 6.—Sigmund Beel, 
violinist, formerly of San Francisco, but 
who for a number of years has lived 
abroad, gave his second recital in Christian 
Science Hall Sunday. ‘the audience 
showed great appreciation of the violinist’s 
rendition of a splendid program. He was 
accompanied by Gyuia Urmay. 

The Mansfeldt Club gave its twelfth re- 
cital Wednesday evening in Century Hall. 
The program of difficult piano numbers 
was given in a very artistic and musicianly 
manner by Esther Hjelte, Laura Ferguson, 
Edna Wilcox and Frances Wilson. 

The California Club gave a musical pro- 
gram at its last January meeting under the 
direction of Mrs. Mariner-Campbell. Those 
who contributed to the program were Alma 
Birmingham, Dottie Bee Latham, Rose 
Goodman, and Master Fred Galoway, vo- 
cal soloists, and Carrie Sanford, accom- 
panist. 

A reception tendered Frank Carroll Gif- 
fin by the Sequoia Club was much enjoyed 
by members and their guests. Mr. Giffin, 
who is the possessor of a smooth baritone, 
gave a program of songs by Schumann and 
Hugo Wolf, followed by a group of old 
French songs and another of old Italian 
songs, closing with a group of old English 
songs. The accompanist was Blanche Hof- 
fer, of Santa Rosa. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave an 
interesting program Thursday morning in 
Century Hall. iue numbers given were 
selected from the works of Chopin, Dvo- 
rak and Rubinstein and the members par- 
ticipating were: Mrs. Emil Blackenberg, 
Edith Kelly, Mrs. Cecil W. Mark, Mrs. 
William S. Noyes, Carolvn Augusta Nash, 
Mrs. May W. Shannon, and _ Florence 
Warden, assisted by Nathan Firestone, 
viola. 








Cairns Sings for Camp Fire Club 


Clifford Cairns, baritone, gave muci 
pleasure to his fellow members of the 
Camp Fire Club of America and _ their 
guests at the annual ladies’ dinner given 
on February 6 in the ballroom of the Hotel 

MARYA 


NAIMSKA ‘it: 


SONATA RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 
M..H. HANSON NEW YORK 


coz BEHRENS 


PIANIST 
Recital and Ensemble 
Direction: 
‘Mi. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





ZOFIA 
Pianist 











Astor, New York, by singing several songs 
with organ accompaniment. He sang in 
the top gallery, but it was noticeable that 
his every word carried distinctly to the five 
hundred or more people assembled on th 
main floor. 

Mr. Cairns’s popularity is evidenced in 
his re-engagements. A song recital in 
Montclair, N. J., in March will be his 
fifth engagement in that city this season. 
His appearance with the Handel and 
Haydn Sociey of Boston on February 12 
was his second with that society and the 
fifth in Boston this season. 


APPROVE DIPPEL’S PLAN 








Milwaukee Musicians Express Faith in 
Grand Opera with Local Choruses 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 13.—In the opinion of 
leading choral directors of Milwaukee the 
plan of Andreas Dippel, general manager 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, to 
produce grand opera in English with the 
assistance of local talent in choruses is en- 
tirely feasible, and they are as a unit in 
favor of this departure. Theodore Kelbe, 
one of the best known choralists, says: 

“IT see no reason why the plan could not 
be successfully carried out. It looks en- 
tirely feasible. Milwaukee, tor instance, 
has a large number of trained voices that 
could be used for the work. We have the 
pick of choral societies numbering more 
than 1,000 in membership. That they are 
capable of taking the choral burden of 
grand opera is evidenced wy the great suc- 
cess attained in the presentation of the 
world’s best choral masterpieces.” 

It is believed tnat tne idea would be 2 
boon to those cities depending upon oc- 
casional grand opera, as it would reduce the 
expense considerably and add to the local 
interest and attraction. M. N. S. 





Edna Blanche Showalter Wins Laurels 
at Brantford, Canada 


Edna Blanche Showalter added to her 
successes in an appearance as soloist with 
the Schubert Chorus at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on January 20. Among Miss 
Showalter’s numbers were an aria from 
“Traviata,” a group of Indian songs by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and “A Ruined 
Garden” by Arthur Farwell. In response to 
great applause Miss Showalter sang several 
songs, playing her own accompaniments. 
The brilliant qualities of her singing greatly 
impressed the chorus as well as the au- 
dience. 





Isidora Duncan Here Again 


Isidora Duncan, the dancer, returned to 
New York from France February 10, with 
the announcement that she intended to 
found a Temple of the Dance for the in- 
struction of young children either in New 
York or Paris. Miss Duncan’s first ap- 
pearance here for the season was an- 
nounced to take place last Wednesday af- 
ternoon, February 15, in a program of Bach 
and Wagner numbers with the Symphony 
Society of New York, under Walter Dam- 
rosch. 





PAULO GRUPPE WINS 
LAURELS IN THE WEST 


Young ’Cellist Plays in Dallas and Little 
Rock, with Harriet MacDonald as 
Accompanist 


Two distinct suc@esses were scored by 
Paulo Gruppe, the ’cellist, at his concerts 
in Dallas, Tex., and Little Rock, Ark., on 
January 27 and February 2 respectively. 
Mr. Gruppe’s pro- 
grams offered such 
works as Boel- 
mann’s “Variations 
Symp ho niques,” 
the Lalo concerto, 





Tartini’s Adagio, 
Popper’s “Waltz 
Suite,” Saint- 
Saens’s “Allegro 
Appassionata” and 
Fauré’s “Sicili- 
enne”. These he 


played with a 
beauty of tone and 
a facility of tech- 
nical execution 
that would have 
been hard to im- 
: prove upon. His 
abilitv for delicacy of nuance is nothing 
short of astonishing and his intonation is 
unerringly accur- 
ate. Such ’cello 
playing has not 
been heard in 
either ot these 
cities in many a 
day. 

Mr. Gruppe was 
fortunate in hav- 
ing as an accom- 
panist Harriet Ba- 
con Mac Donald. 
>ne is a pianist 
of the highest 
abilities and un- 
derstands the re- 
quirements of ac- 
companying down 
to the _ smailest 
detail. 


Paulo Gruppe 





Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald 





Prizes Awarded for Sangerbund Choral 
Compositions 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 13.—The two $100 cash 
prizes offered by Ur. Louis Frank, one of 
Milwaukee’s best known music lovers, for 
compositions for male chorus to be sung 
at the Nordamerikanischer Sangerbund in 
Milwaukee next July have been awarded 
as follows by the committee: For the best 
folk song, Dr. Karl Fochler, New York; 
for best setting of tle poem, “Weckruf 
an die Deutschen,” srofessor Frank Ren- 
ard, Kidd Key Conservatory, Sherman, 
Tex. The jury which made the awards 
is composed of Arthur Claassens, New 
York; Adolph Weidig, Chicago, and Emil 
Mollenhauer, Boston. Dr. Fochler is a 
practitioner of international law, a native 
of Vienna, and a composer of note.’ His 
best known works are “Student-Liebe” 





and “Die Brigandenbraut.’ Professor 
Renard is a pupil of Friedrich Hegar and 
a pianist of renown in the Southwest. 
The prize compositions will be sung on 
the opening night of the Sangerfest by a 
male chorus of 300 voices. For this pro- 
gram the committee has selected a part 
rendition of the Berlioz “Requiem Mass” 
and solos by Ludwig Hess, who will also 
sing the solo part in the “Sanctus” of Ber- 
lioz’s work. M._N. S. 


FOR PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 








Barrére Ensemble Entertains Large Au- 
dience in Cooper Union 


The Barrére Ensemble appeared at Cooper 
Union, New York, on Tuesday evening of 
last week under the auspices of the People’s 
Symphony Society. ‘Lhere was an im- 
mense audience which manifested the 
greatest interest throughout the concert 
and applauded with unrestrained enthu- 
siasm at the close of every number. The 
soloists were Willy Lamping, ’cellist, and 
Mrs. Tollefsen, pianist. Both gave of their 
best and Mrs. Tollefsen disclosed to the 
full her rare talents in the art of accom- 
panying. 

The Kneisels will appear at the concert 
to be given at Cooper Union on March 2, 
playing Beethoven's Ouartet, op. 18, No. 2, 
Servais’s “Le Désir” and Schumann’s 
Quintet, in which they will have the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Thomas Tapper at the 
piano. 





Alice Verlet has returned to Paris after 
another long tour of England and Scotland. 
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Manages the American tours, 191 1, of 
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Oratorio, Concert, Recital SOPRANO. tate ot seriin, paris, tondon 
Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








DALTON-BAKER 


ENGLISH BARITONE 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1910-11 
Address Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THIRD SEASON, LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera House 


WILL ALSO BE AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERTS and FESTIVALS 


SEASON 1910—1911 


For arrangements address Concert Direction 
M, H. HANSON, 437 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer 1s 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, += + 40¢ 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated title page, 60c. 
The Race, Twokeys,- - = 25¢ 
Little Boy Blue, o keys, - 50c, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 
Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 



























“MUSICOLONY ” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 


the Metropolitan Qpera House, says: 


I had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “Muscicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St.. NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


Beatrice McCue 


CONTRALTO— Concerts, Oratorio, Recital 


Soloist Russell Sage Memorial, Far Rockaway 
Instructor Mt. St. Dominic Academy, Caldwell, N. J. 


Address, 420 West 119th Street New York 
"Phone 6720 Morningside 


ELEANOR FLORENCE 


OWENS-DETHERIDGE 


SOPRANO CONTRALTO 
Solo and Ensemble Programs 


Direction - + = = + = MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS 
1 WEST 34th St.. New York 


GEORGE ? 


CARRE 


TENOR | ORATORIO, CONCERTS 














— RECITALS — 


Mensgemeat: 
MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal” Address: 15 East 10th Street 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 


Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Tel. 2499 Columbus New York 
EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 


Lecture Song Recitals. ‘‘Romame and 
Song of the American Indian.’ “American 
Women Composers.” 
Voice Specialist: W. Y. Studio, 

1947 Broadway, cor. 66th St. 
Permanest Suburban Res. Studio: Grantwood-on-Palisades, W. J. 
*Phone 146 Cliffside 


Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


130 West 9ist Street 
NEW YORK 














Voice Culture 
Recitals, Concerts 


ELLEN YERRINTON 


Pianist and Teacher 
Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA CARRENO, 
Berlin, 1908-'09 
7 ALBERMARLE ST. BOSTON 













BEHIND THE CURTAIN | 





How Renaud Gave Dinh Gilly a Characteristic Bit of Theater- 


Philosophy—Renaud’s 


Remarkable Art of ‘‘ Making-Up’’—De 


Segurola and His Herd of Elephants—How a Clever Artist Got 
$5,000 for a Portrait of Caruso—Why Rothier Has Such a 


Beautiful Speaker’s Voice 


HERE are many amusing and sad in- 

cidents in the ute of an opera artist, 

but it is not often that the public learns 
of them. 

In a recent chat with Dinh Gilly, the 
popular baritone of the Metropolitan, he 
told me how Renaud had taken an active 
interest in his studies at the Paris Con- 
servatoire and how Renaud’s valuable ad- 
vice had always guided him. It was Re- 
naud who gave Gilly this characteristic bit 
of theater philosophy: *My boy, never let 
the public wait to hear what a good singer 
you are or may be, but impress the public 
from the minute you enter the stage with 
the fact that your ‘personage’ is a real 
character and tne evening will be won be- 
fore you have opened your mouth.” 

How well Renaud succeeds in imper- 
sonating a character and how jealously he 
guards the secrets of his make-up before 
a first performance will appear from fhe 
following incident. Before the curtain 
was raised at a premiére performance in 
Paris many years ago Gilly and some of 
his colleagues were discussing Renaud’s art 
and expressing curiosity as to how he 
would make himself unrecognizable that 
night. All that time Renwud had been sit- 
ting almost within the little group of his 
admirers, never uttering a word. Géilly’s 
face must have been a picture when Re- 
naud finally rose and thev recoenized his 
voice in his “C’est moi, Messieurs!” 

Another capital story teller is de Segu- 
rola, the aristocratic and sympathetic 
basso. One could write pages about de 
Segurola. Every chat I had with him 
was full of interesting and _ fascinating 
anecdotes and repartee. As interesting as 
his conversation is the man himself. His 
every gesture is that of the polished 
homme du monde, of the born aristocrat. 


‘A deep, sympathetic voice greets your ears 


even before the door opens. You are inyited 
to enter by a sonorous “Come in” in deep 
bass tones. He makes you feel at ease : 
once. His hobbies are elephants and pil- 
lows. Your first glance around his room 
will disclose a herd of at least fifty ele- 
phants of all descriptions, shapes and ma- 
terials—ebony, ivory, bronze, wood, marble 
—tiny ones and big ones, comic and se- 
rious Ones, some very rare ones from In- 
dia, bedecked with jewels, one with an au- 
tograph from Caruso. 

That reminds me of one of de Segu- 
rola’s good Caruso stories. “You know,” 
said he, “how difficult it is to approach 
Caruso, simply because he is pestered all 
day long by all sorts of solicitors and ap- 
plicants for the most incredible reauests. 
He seldom receives anybody, and when he 
does it usually turns out to be an expen- 
sive or disastrous venture. 

“Once a certain painter had begged him 
to pose for a portrait which Caruso should 
receive as a present. Caruso finally con- 
sented. When the picture was finished— 
and by the way it was not a very, good 
likeness—the painter asked Caruso for per- 
mission to exhibit the picture in London 


and Paris before turning it over to him. 
The painter secured a good deal of adver- 
tising and finally ‘obtained a third medal 
at the Salon. After that Caruso received 
a letter, to the erfect that the picture, hav- 
ing attracted much attention, and being of 
such great value as to have obtained a 
medal at the Salon, he, the painter, would 
not part with it any more and would rather 
keep it. srlowever, if Caruso wanted it 
very badly he could have it for $5,000. 
Naturally, the indignant Caruso refused. 
But you can imagine his surprise when he 
received, some months later, his portrait 
as a present from a number of his friends, 
whom the artful painter had asked to sub- 
scribe for the ‘full value,’ telling them that 
Caruso would appreciate the gift but could 
not afford the price!” 

Another “good one” is told by de Segu- 
rola about the late King Edward and his 
tailor, Poole. The latter had ambitions to 
attend a court function, and once men- 
tioned his desire to the then Prince of 
Wales when he had finished trying on a 
uniform. For the following ball the much 
desired “command” was received bv Mr. 
Poole. Many notable personages, literary 
lights, men prominent in science and art- 
ists were present. Poole viewed the as- 
semblage with a surprised glance, when the 
Prince of Wales tapped him on the shoul- 


der. “Well, Poole, how do you like it?” 
asked the jovial Prince. “Er—ah—er— 
Your Highness—I think it is rather 
mixed——” he stammered. Quick as a 


flash camethe smiling retort: “But, my 
dear Mr. Poole, you surely did not expect 
to see only tailors!” 

There is an artist at the Metropolitan 
who has not only a beautiful singing voice, 
but, what is much more remarkable, a won- 
derfully fascinating and hypnotizing speak- 
ing voice. Such warmth, such color, in a 
low, gentle voice! I could not help ask- 
ing Mr. Rothier where he had acquired 
his speaking voice and whether he would 
consent to give some advice to improve 
the unfortunate speaking organ of “Yours 
truly.” 

In reply I received many valuable hints. 
He also told me how he happened to pay 
particular attention to his speaking voice. 
“You see,” he said, “mv father had a very 
beautiful voice, but also the same hot 
temperament which he transmitted to me. 
When he became angry he raised his voice 
to such a point that I could not bear to 
hear it, and I could not help thinking how 
ugly his otherwise beautiful voice sounded. 
Consequently I bent every effort in the di- 
rection of speaking low and gently, no 
matter how trying the circumstances were. 
I found that I had to improve my articula- 
tion accordingly if 1 wanted to maxe my- 
self understood. Then I always fill my 
lungs before attempting to say anything, 
because you cannot produce a. good speak- 
ing voice on empty lungs.” 

Mr. Rothier, who is a most interesting 
and a verv versatile man, has even cured 
some of his friends of stammering, where 
high paid specialists had failed. 

Lupwic Wreticu. 





Tolerance of Unworthy Concert-Givers 
{From the London Times.] 


The popular attitude of universal toler- 
ance towards performers is undoubtedly 
accountable for the large number of poor 
executants who presume to make public 
appearances. We have pointed out that 
circumstances may have combined to sup- 
press some of them this year; and yet a 
review of the concerts which have been 
given week by week shows a depressingly 
large proportion of programs which con- 
tained nothing noteworthy either in the 
choice of music or in the manner of its 
performance. While this remains the case, 
complaints of the difficulty of securing 
audiences at private concerts are merely 


foolish. In many cases the only wonder ‘s 
that people are willing to be bribed to 
come by the offer of a free seat. Whether 
people pay for their seats or are given 
them, such concerts make a continual drain 
upon the interest and energy of the musical 
public which takes away the edge of their 
enthusiasm for the recitals and concerts 
of artists who deserve the name. A few 
of the more earnest artists have made a 
stand against this deplorable state of things 
by offer‘ng seats at comparatively low 
prices and depending for their audiences 
upon the response of the public to this 
and the inducement of their own merits. 
It is a step in a right direction which de- 
serves success. 





RALLY 


Recitals and Concerts, 
Classical and Modem 
Repertoire in French, 
Italian, German and 
English. 
Berlin Address 
Konstanzerstrasse 5 

a Tel, Wilmersdorf 343 


Manag’t: ALEXANDER GROSS, impresario, Frobenstrasse 2, Berlin 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone pla to artistic 
finishing tor concert, oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of Mme, Marie Rappold, soprano, Metro- 
pvlitan Opera Co., Mme. Bernice de Ay > 
soprano, Ae gee Opera Company; e. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, former of the 
Conried Grand Opera Company, Allen Hinckley, 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G, Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor ,Royal Opera. Berlin; Orville Harrold. tenor 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Royal 
Opera. Dresden: Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto. Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
parmeens, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 

singers. . 
Resume teaching Oct. ist, 1910. 
Telephone 6621 Plaza 
Studio, 51 East 64th Street New York 











Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 


LOVE’S DIAL 

By Reginald De Koven 
FOUR SONGS 

Twilight 


Dawn Noon Moonlight 


A WREATH of SONGS 
By Adolph M. Foerster 


SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
to Teachers. Write for our New Catalogue 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


DETROIT AND NEW YORK 4, 











“Ah! love but a Day” 


One of a cycle of three classic lyrics 
WORDS BY ROBERT BROWNING 
Set to Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price $1.00 net. In three Keys. 
“One of the great songs of the century” 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
Publishers and Dealers 
18 Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
“You will I!ke Gambleized sheet music,"’ It costs no more 
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"QUEEN OF IRISH 
SONG,” HER TITLE 


Marie Narelle, a Champion of the 
Music of Ireland, Here 
for Tour 





TO uphold the ambitious title “Queen 
of Irish Song.” conferred upon her 


by newspaper critics in Australia, has been 
no easy task, but when Mme. Marie Na- 
relle, who describes herself picturesquely 
as a “bush girl,” began to tour the world 
she found that the high regard expressed 
for her in her home land was duplicated 
wherever she sang. She is now in America, 
paying her second visit to this country, 
and although she came practically unan- 
nounced when her presence became known 
Irish societies everywhere lost no time in 
engaging her to sing for them. 

Mme. Narelle’s real name is Molly 
Ryan, and, like the famous Kelly of a re- 
cent popular song, she is “Irish through 


and through.” ‘lhat explains, in’ a meas- 
ure, why she can sing an Irish song in a 
manner to bring tears to the eyes ot an 
Irishman or make him jump to his feet 
and shout with joy. 

“You must feel 
told a MusicAt AMERICA 
the other day when asked 
does it.” 

“Although I was born and brought up 
in the bush country of Australia, far from 
civilization, I had real Irish blood in my 
veins. After I grew up I went to Ireland. 
where I became interested in the struggles 


what you sing,” she 
representative 
“how she 





Marie Narelle (On the Right) and Eva Doherty, the Famous Irish Poetess, Who 
Died Recently 


of the people. I was brought in touch 
with the leaders in the Celtic revival and 
I sang often at the meetings of these good 
people.” 

But Mme. Narelle has by no means 
confined herself to the songs of Ireland. 
French, German, English and Italian songs 
are to be found in her programs. 


Mme. Narelle laughingly admits that 
she is a self-appointed press agent for 
Australia. “Do you know,” she said, 


“there are times when I am feeling very 
puffed up with pride and vainglory and 
the joy of being a child of the Southern 
Cross that I really think I introduced Aus- 
tralia to a large portion of the American 
public! Don’t laugh—but really, I have 


met a number of people here who have 
never heard of Australia and more who 
hadn't the slightest idea as to where it 
was! 

“But before I had finished with them 
they knew, I assure you.” 

Dleriae her first visit to this country 
Mme. Narelle sang at the St. Louis Ex- 
position and had the honor also of being 
presented to the then President Theodore 
Roosevelt, whom she. describes as looking 
at one with eyes like “a pair of gimlets” 
and possessed of a handshake “that is a 
grip.” 

Mme. Narelle is to appear jointly with 
John McCormack, the Irish tenor, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on February 26. 





MUSIC IN SAN DIEGO 





Work of Local Artists Claims Attention 
of Concert-Goers 


SAW Disco, Cat., Jan. 31.—The members 
of the Amphion Club listened to three 


local musicians at their meeting last 
Wednesday, Mrs. Harry Budlong, con- 
tralto; Helen Timmerman, violin’st, and 


Bess Gilbert, pianist. Miss Gilbert sub- 
stituted for Mrs. Howard Malcolm Kutchin, 
who was to have given two numbers, but 
was detained in Los Angeles. Mrs. Bud- 
long is a favorite here and her numbers 
were applauded. Miss Timmerman has not 
done much pract’cing for the last two years 
and her tone in consequence is rather 
rough. She was a pupil of César Thomson 
for several-years. She played one number 
by George Edwards, “Allegro Energico,” 
which the composer himself says is un- 
violinistic. He intends to rewrite it to con- 


form more accurately to the scope of the 
instrument. 

Pearl Adams, secretary of the San Diego 
Music Institute and herself a capable pian- 
ist, had charge of the regular weekly noon 
musicale at the Y. W. C. A., Tuesday. 
Virginia Bagby, whose work has proved 
to local people a seeming impossibility— 
that is, legato mandolin playing—gave one 
selection and an encore. R. Tenoryyd 
Roberts, the Welsh baritone who has taken 
up his residence here, was the vocal 
soloist. 

The fine Stradivarius violin belonging to 
Ralph Granger has just been overhauled by 
a Los Angeles expert and put into fine 
condition. Mr. Granger has a passion for 
fine violins and never has less than two or 
three in his possession. Kubelik wanted 
this particular specimen, offering Mr. 
Granger several thousand dollars cash for 
it, but the owner could not bear to part 
with it. Mr. Granger owned the famous 
Hawley collection of twelve old violins at 
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one time, including the “King Joseph” and 
several others equally well known. As he 
plays but little himself, he has loaned the 
“Strad” to Professor Richard Schliewen, 
of this city, and the latter used it for a 
recital before the Bishop’s school in La 
Jolla, Saturday. 

The Harmony Club will give its second 
annual concert at the Grant Hotel Audi- 
torium to-n'ght. Now that the club has 
been declared the official chorus of the 
1915 exposition, interest is reviving in the 
club and it promises to become a strong 
organization. R. A. B. 


Mischa Elman in Louisville 


LouIsviLLe, Feb. 9.—ihe goodly audi- 
ence that gathered to listen to Mischa El- 
man’s playing at the Masonic Theater on 
last Friday evening sat entranced and rev- 
his art. 
From the first thrilling note of the pro- 
gram to its close his hearers were lifted 
into a state of musical ecstasy that found 
demonstration after each humber in per- 
sistent and unrestrained applause. To 
such an extent was this indulged that four 
encores were added. Percy Kahn, at the 
piano, gave beautiful support and showed 
himself a comprehending and sympathetic 
spirit. h. 








Praise for Denver Baritone 


Boutper, Cor., Feb. 1—The last mat’née 
musicale of the Friday Musical Club was 
made notable by the appearance of J.. C. 
Wilcox, of Denver, in a group of songs 


by Huhn, Whelpley and Homer. Com- 
menting upon this performance, George 
Mortimer Brush, a local critic, wrote: 


“Mr. Wilcox sang in his wonted finished 
and artistic manner. He possesses a bari- 
tone voice, mellow and beautifully modu- 
lated, wh‘ch, in conjunction with dramatic 
instinct and perfect enunciation, will al- 
ways insure a finished and convincing per- 
formance.” 


CLIMAX TO DETROIT'S 
ORCHESTRA PROGRAM 


Boston Symphony Gives Its Usual 
Finished Performance, with 
Anton Witek as Soloist 


Detroit, Feb. 4.—Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 2, brought the climax, so to speak. 
of the offerings of the Detroit Orchestral 
Association for this season in the shape of 
a concert by the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra. The program included the Pre- 


lude to Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel”; the Fifth Symphony of Tschai 
kowsky; a novelty by Gustav Strube en- 
titled “Puck” (in overture form), and 
Sibelius’s “Finland‘a.” The house which 
assembled to greet Conductor Fiedler and 
his men was sold out to its full capacity 
and standing room was well occupied. The 
finished playing of the orchestra as well 
as the scholarly and rhythmic conducting 
of its director were acclaimed by the au- 
dience with great applause. The Humper- 
dinck number was one of the most del‘ght- 
ful of the evening. Fiedler went right to 
the Germanic soul ofthis contrapuntally 
highly interesting work. With the Tschai- 
kowsky Fifth Symphony, which deserves all 
the opprobrium which the composer him- 
self cast upon it, the orchestra did all that 
could be done. Strube’s Overture, which 
was played from manuscript, was a spicy 
bit of modern orchestral writing. The 
composer, who is one of the first violins 
of the orchestra, bowed his thanks to the 
approval of the audience. 

Anton Witek, concertmaster of the or- 
ganization, was the soloist. The program 
notes stated that Mr. Witek’s répertoire in- 
cludes no less than twenty-seven concertos 
and seventy-five concert p‘eces. What a 
pity, then, that out of this goodly array he 
should have felt impelled to choose the 
hackneyed Mendelssohn Concerto, long ago 
worn threadbare at pupils’ recitals. That 
Witek is a player of warmth and intelli- 
gence was at once evident, though the last 
movement of the concerto was neither tech- 
nically nor rhythmically impeccable. After 
about seven tumultuous recalls the audience 
finally resigned itself to obedience of the 
Boston Symphony rule of “no encores,” 
something which holds good at no other 
orchestral concert in Detroit. 

The Tuesday Musical gave its members 
and a select number of the male musical 
contingent of the city a rare treat on the 
evening of January 31, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, of Cambridge, were pre- 
sented by the club in music of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, played 
on the harpsichord, clavichord and viola 
da gamba. The occasion was the first ap- 
pearance of the two art‘sts in Detroit, and. 
the offering was a novelty and aroused 
enthusiasm. E. H. 





Marion Green in the Dakotas 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13.—Marion Green, the 
basso cantante, has made three trips to the 
Dakotas this season, but manages his trips 
so that he misses no Sundays for service 
in this city, at the First M. E. Church in 
Evanston or the Sunday Evening Club ser- 
vices at the Orchestra Hall. He is one of 
the busiest choir directors in the city and 
has organized a new quartet—in fact, a 
double quartet—that has been giving a very 
good account of itself. Among the points 
Mr. Green recently visited have been the 
important cties of North and South Da- 
kota, and the Marion Green Quartet has 
had engagements in this city at the South 
Side Club, Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Culture Club, West End Woman’s Club, 
University Club, Lake Forest, Ill; Win- 
netka, III. CC. & a 
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VALUE OF MUSIC TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 





Walter Spry, in Behalf of Illinois Association, Urges Attendance at 
Next Convention—News of Chicago Instructors and Schools 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13.—Walter Spry, vice- 
president of the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association, writes: “The representative 
musicians of Chicago and other cities will 
take part in the program of the coming 
conyention. Music teachers frequently ask: 
What good comes from such an asso- 
ciation? Musicians can better appreciate 
the value of these conventions by attend- 
ing, taking part in the discussions and en- 
joying the musical and social features of- 
fered. One can then realize that in the 


musical profess’on there are some of the 
greatest minds among educational workers. 
These will be found not only in the larger 
cities, but in the smaller towns of the 
State. We are most fortunate in having as 
our president, D. A. Clippinger, who has 
worked so energetically for the success of 
the Association. In our busy life there is 
little tme for musicians to become ac- 
quainted with each other or the ideals they 
stand for. The annual convention offers 


this opportunity, and it is hoped that the. 


largest attendance in our history of over 
twenty years will be present at Centralia 
next May.” 

Mfs. Stacey Williams, the vocal teacher, 
declares that she is busier this season than 
ever before. Her two days a week at 
Kimball Hall ‘nclude a continuous series of 
lessons. She continues to instruct at her 
own home, and one day a week she goes 
to Michigan. She contemplates a trip 
abroad this Summer and she is making ar- 
rangements now for her annual trip. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano; Anna 
Allison Jones, contralto; George Tenney, 
tenor, and Marion Green, basso, gave a 
very amusing recital of the Nonsense Songs 
of Liza Lehman last Friday afternoon be- 
fore the West End Woman’s Chorus. Th’s 
organization, which comprises twenty-five 
active members, gave several selections un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Thomas David 
Wallace, giving an excellent account of 
themselves, both for their phrasing, quality 
of tone and ensemble work. Their most 
effective selections were a group of three 
numbers written especially for them by 
Mrs. Fann‘e B. Earl, the official accom- 
panist of the organization. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the Walter Spry Piano School in the Fine 
Arts Building is the class in interpretation, 
which assembles every Wednesday morning 
in the classroom of the institut'on and 
listens to a general discourse led by Mr. 
Spry in person. The discussion or the ob- 
servations are largely based on the musical 
affairs of the moment. The visiting artists 
or the opera or the features of the Theo- 
dore Thomas program, even musical novel- 
ties of abroad that come in by cable, are 
frequently discussed at these, interesting 


meetings. Mr. Spry, when a pupil of Theo- 
dore Leschetizky, was much impressed by 
the work of the interpretation class under 
that great master and proceeded to estab- 
lish a symposium of his own along the 
same general lines. 

Heniot Levy, the well-known pianist, 
gave a recital last Friday night at Albert 
a Minn., before the Albert Lea Mus’‘c 

ub. 

The Dernier Opera Company is planning 
a revival of “The Mikado” at the Bush 
Temple Theater. If this is successful other 
operas will be offered later at that beautiful 
little playhouse on the North Side. 

Ellen M. Roberts and Mrs. Alexander 
Rietz, with George Colburn, viola; Hans 
Hess, ’cello, and Hazel Everingham, accom- 
pian‘st, gave a program that was forwarded 
by Clara Marie Len, Mabel F. Woodworth 
and Mrs. Belle Forbes Cutter at the Assen- 
bly Room in the Fine Arts Building last 
Monday afternoon. 

Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury, soprano, 
gave a recital last week at Marshalltown 
Ia., and appeared yesterday at Brrlington 
in a song recital. 

Edward Freund, the \iolinist, who has 
been busy with out-of-town engagements, 
will give his own recital) here next month 
in Music Hall. 

Kirk Towns, baritone, a member of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty, sang be- 
fore the Century Club, of St. Louis, last 
Saturday. 

Last Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld 
the pupils of the School of Opera of the 
Chicago Musical College gave two offerings 
of interest and merit. George Ira Everett 
sang the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” and 
the Misses Overholt, Carlquist and Honius, 
together with Lester Luther, gave the third 
act of “Faust” under the direct'on of Mau- 
rice Devries. 

An interesting studio recital was given 
last Tuesday afternoon in the rooms of 
Lulu Jones Downing and Alice Johnston in 
the Fire Arts Building. Herbert Miller and 
Thomas MacBurney both sang composi- 
tions of Mrs. Downing—“June” and “My 
Star’—and M’ss Ethel Workman, a pupil 
of Miss Johnston, sang compositions of 
Jesse Johnston—“One Day” and “Dreams 
of the Dance.” 

The advanced piano pupils of Mary Wood 
Chase and the vocal pupils of Francis A. 
Mackay is organist. The vocal numbers 
Thursday evening at Guild Hall at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Washington ave- 
nue and Sixty-fifth street, of which Mr. 
Mackay is organ’st. The vocal numbers 
were very well given by Mrs. F. A. Mac- 
kay, Mrs. Clinton Elliott, Edith Kirkland 
and H. Fenton King. The pupils of Miss 
Chase made an extremely good showing, 


particularly Grace Seiberling, Esther 
Swisher, Margaret Tiffany and Mildred 
Morrison. i ae 





WERRENRATH GIVES A 
KANSAS CITY RECITAL 


Tetrazzini, Frederick Hastings and 
André Benoist Heard in Concert— 
Second “Pop” Program 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—Mme. Luisa 
Tetrazzini, the famous coloratura soprano, 
sang on Monday evening in Convention 
Hall before an audience of 6,000 persons. 
The recept’on accorded her was unusually 
warm, and the singer sang several encores. 
Frederick Hastings, baritone; André Be- 
noist, pianist, and Walter O6esterreicher, 
flutist, also contributed to this most enjoy- 
able program. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, sang at 
the Casino on Friday evening under the 
management of W. A. Fritchy. He sings 
with excellent method, fine interpretation, 
and his enunciation is a constant delight. 
He sang three of Carl Busch’s newest songs 
from manuscript; they are gems of Indian 
songs, for which Mr. Busch is famous— 
“Hiawatha’s Departure,” “Farewell, Minne- 
haha” and “Panpuk-kee-wis’ Beggar’s 
Dance,” which he was obliged to repeat. 
Rudolph King, a local piamist, played ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 

The second “Pop” concert was g:ven last 
Sunday in Convention Hall and proved 
equally as interesting as the first. A feat- 
ure of the program was the rendition of 
three compositions of Julius Osiier by the 





orchestra, with the composer conducting. 
Mr.. Boguslawski, pianist, and Ella Van 
Huff, contralto, were both enthusiastically 
received. The “Lucia” sextette was sung 
by Louie Coll’er-Cranston, Ella Van Huff, 
Ralph Smith, Paul Baltz, Ottley Cranston 
and Harold Spencer. 

A very fine concert was given on Thurs- 
day evening in the Independence Boule- 
vard Methodist Church by Ida Simmons, 
pianist; Mrs. G. S. Hickman, soprano; Jes- 
sie Palmer, contralto; George Deane, tenor: 
Frederick Wallis, baritone, and Mrs. John 
S. Worley, accompanist. 

_ Howard Brockway gave a lecture on Puc- 
eini’s “G'rl of the Golden West” in Con 
servatory Hall Friday evening. M.R. W. 





Washington Audience Couldn’t 
Enough of Busoni’s Playing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14—The en- 
thusiastic reception given Busoni on his re- 
cent visit to this city retiected not only his 
popularity but his true artistic merit. At 
the conclusion of his heavy program the 
audience positively refused to leave the 
theater until he had played again. His re- 
peated acknowledgments did not satisfy 
and the encores continued until he played 
“The Butterfly.” 

S. Clarine McCarty, one of the younger 
concert pianists of this city, has been heard 
on several occasions recently. Her beauti- 
ful playing for the Congressional Club and 
the Washington Club attracted especial at- 
tention. W. H. 
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BEETHOVEN’S LAST QUARTET 





Kneisels Present It Together with Bach and Brahms Compositions at 
New York Concert 


The performance of one of the late 
Beethoven string quartets by the Kneisel 
Quartet is always a sign for much curious 
connicting comment on the part of critics. 
Such an occasion has arisen once more in 
the fourth concert of the Kneisel Quartet, 
which, with the assistance of Arthur 
Whiting, pianist, was held at Mendelssohn 
Hall Tuesday evening, February 7. the 
program, which consisted of works by the 
“Three B’s,” not, however, in chronological 
order, was as follows: 


Beethoven, Quartet in C Sharp Minor, op. 131. 
No. 1. Adagio ma non Troppo e Molto Espres- 
sivo. No 2. Allegro Molto Vivace. No. 3. Alle- 
ro Moderato. No. 4. —— ma non Troppo e 
olto Cantabile. No. 5. Presto. No. 6. Adagio 
Quasi un Poco pm ey No. 7. Allegro. Bach. 
Sonata in D Major for Violoncello Alone. 
Brahms, Quartet in A Major for Pianoforte, Vio- 
lin, Viola and Violoncello, op. 26. 


So far as form is concerned there is no 
reason for finding Beethoven’s last quartet 
a stumbling block. I|hose commentators, 
however, who say that it is childish and 
stultifying to maintain any longer that 
this quartet is in any slightest degree in- 
comprehensible, but who, at the same time, 
make the question wholly a matter of form, 
are scarcely on the pathway of truth. 

Nothing is simpler in these days than 
to accept innovations in form, especially 
when they are upwards of a century old. 
The true problem involved is one not so 
much of form as of spirit. Beethoven's 
third manner is pretty generally understood 
to-day, though as it appears in the Ninth 
ypnoty it presents itself in a far less 

arified condition than in the Quartet, op. 


131. 


Formal considerations wholly aside, this- 


music is astonishingly un-Beethovenish 
from the standpoint of his second manner 
and considerably so from the standpoint of 
his third. 

Beethoven was undoubtedly attaining to 
or searching for new worlds. To follow 
Beethoven from, the stormy, tragic, and in- 
trospective moods of the Fifth Symphony 
to the spiritual grandeur of the Ninth is 
an achievement none too common. To fol- 
low still further in his remote search of 
the universe one who nas already reached 
heights so transcendent, is utterly beyond 
the possibility of most of the civilized in- 
habitants of the earth. To claim, there- 
fore, that it is nuerile to admit an incapacity 
to understana the present quartet is to 
areve oneself incomprehending of the 
spiritual vistas visible to Beethoven. 

While Beethoven, in his Ninth Symphony, 
aimed to become once more simply human, 
especially in the choral “Ode to Joy,” it 
can scarcely be said that he succeeded, be- 


cause of the great extent to which the 
Ninth Symphony is still repudiated by hu- 
manity and critics, especially the very 
choral movement itself, in which Beethoven 
thought he was approaching humanity the 
most closelv. 

In the C Sharp Minor Quartet Beethoven 
appears to have rejected all such aims to- 
ward simple comprehensibility and to have 
expressed himself intimately and some- 
what introspectively. This the Kneisels 
apparently confessed themselves in leaving 
the lights low during the performance of 
this work. 

The language of this quartet, speaking 
the latest musings of one wno had passed 
to so incredible a height as Beethoven had, 
is none too easy to understand. Its mes- 
sage is not clear; nowhere does it paint the 
big bold objective phenomena of the world 
as do Beethoven’s earlier works. Its spirit 
is thoughtful and strangely wondering. It 
is as the voice of one lately freed trom 
the earth, or, rather, one about to be freed. 
It reflects little of the light beyond. 

The allegro proper, with its sad, sweet 
playfulness, seems to represent such emo- 
tions as might be felt by an old man watch- 
ing a child at play. Everywhere is + 
most extraordinary moderation. This mu- 
sic is the voice of one who has ceased to 
participate in the affairs of the tangible 
world. 

While Beethoven had been throughout 
his life one of the most dramatic composers 
the world had eve. known, tnere is but 
one dramatic touch in this quartet. This 
comes after the marvelous presto, the one 


- easily graspable section o:1 the work. Here 


a passage of lofty calm is violently inter- 
rupted before the introduction of the 
adagio. 

Everywhere throughout the work it is 
as if Beethoven purposefully avoided tread- 
ing over any of the same ground which he 
had earlier trod. To leave quite so com- 
pletely his old haunts and still to produce 
music so plainly the result of profound and 
masterly thought is sufficient evidence of a 
growth possible to but few, even few 
geniuses. 

The Quartet played the work with in 
finite devotion. 

The Bach Sonata for ’cello alone gave 
Willem Willeke an opportunity to show to 
great advantage his extremely delightful 
and noble artistic personality. There is 
something at once boyish, strong, and con- 
quering in his personaiity, as well as in his 
manner of performance, which delights, 
while it commands. His crisp and magnetic 
performance of the Sonata in D was a 
masterly exhibition which will be long re- 
membered in New York. It was a veritable 
glorification of the cello. 

The third “B” did not shine greatly. The 
Quartet in A seemed bourgeois and heavy, 
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Cecile Behrens, New York Pianist, Who 
Gave a Recital Last Week 





despite its occasional charm of melody and 
rhythm. 

Mr. Whiting was sympathetic in his per- 
formance of the piano part and gave a 
good exhibition of tone production and 
pedaling, although he played, for the most 
part, too loud. 

The hall was packed as usual at these 
concerts, and as usual it was insufferably 
hot and close ARTHUR FARWELL. 


Fire Destroys Maryland Music College 


LUTHERVILLE, Mp., Feb. 11.—In the fire 
which totally wrecked the administration 
building of the Maryland College for 
Women at Lutherville, on January 30, the 
School of Music was also destroyed. The 
loss in the music department was nineteen 
pianos, a valuable violin, and the entire 
library of music which included a great 
quality of sheet music, books, organ music 
and many valuable opera and orchestral 
scores. About 150 students of the college 
were taking the course in music, and they 
have obtained temporary quarters for the 
resumption of work, beginning their studies 
again last Tuesday. ‘1uose who will grad- 
uate from the School of Music next May 
are the Misses Hortense Freeman, Ethel 
Fox, Madge Woodward, Florence Deyo, 
Regina Kottcamp and Eva Mayo. The 
music faculty is composed of Howard R. 
Thatcher, director; Richard B. Meyers, 
Robert L. Paul, A. Lee Jones and A. Kath- 
erine Dosh. W. J. R. 





U. S. Kerr Gives Recital in Delaware 


WILMINGTON, De .. Feb. 10.—A song re- 
cital of unusual merit was given at the New 
Century Club by the well-known New York 
basso, U. S. Kerr. last week. The singer 
proved himself, as usual, an artist of high 
musical abilities and dramatic power. He 
is equally at home in operatic airs or in 
songs. His voice was at its best on this 
occasion and he disclosed consummate 
artistry in his use of it. His style is marked 
by the utmost degree o1 distinction and 
polish. The large audience took much 
pleasure in Mr. Kerr’s work and applauded 
him liberally 


_in striking fashion. 


CECILE BEHRENS IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


With LeoSchulz, the’Cellist, Pianist 
Presents Program of Solo and 
Ensemble Members 


Cecile Behrens, the pianist, assisted by 
Leo Schulz, the ’cellist, appeared in a re- 
cital at Mendelssohn Hall on Friday eve- 
ning of last week. The program was ar- 
ranged in such a way as to display Mme. 
Behrens’s talents, both as soloist and en- 
It opened with Beethoven’s 
‘Cello Sonata in A, and closed with the 
Richard Strauss. between these 


numbers the pianist contributed William 
Mason’s “Au Matin,” Chopin’s F Sharp 
Major Nocturne and _ Liszt’s thirteenth 
Rhapsody. Mr. Schulz’s other _ offer- 
ings were a Dvorak “Rondo,” Aleneft’s 
“Berceuse” and Davidow’s “Am _  Spring- 
brunnen.” 

Throughout the evening the pianist was 
at her best. There are comparatively few 
successful solo pianists who are efficient in 
ensemble work, for the reason that they 
decline to subordinate — allotted position 
to the ensemble. Mrs. Behrens is not one of 
these and she haows perfectly how to 
maintain the correct balance of the parts 
without sacrificing tne individuality of 
either. In the Beethoven and the Strauss 
she succeeded admirably in making the 
piano part eloquent without indulging in 
any undue amount of obstreperousness. 
She was fortunate in having as her com- 
panion Mr. .Schulz, who played these and 
his solo numbers with those rare qualities 
of tonal beauty and technical finisn that are 
evident in all his work. 

In the Mason, Chopin and Liszt Mrs. 
Behrens was equally happy. Of her tech- 
nical proficiency there can be no question 
The most difficult scale passages were 
played with perfect cleanness and _ crisp 
quality, rhythms were incisive and phrases 
well modeled. Her tone was especially 
beautiful in the Chopin Nocturne, the 
subtle poetic essence of whicn she revealed 
The Liszt was dash- 
ing and virile as it should be. It was a 
most enjoyable evening all in all, to which 
fact the laree audience testified in applause 
of no uncertain significance. 


semble player. 


one by 





Preparing Programs for Music Teachers 


Gustav Becker, the piano instructor and 
chairman of the program committee of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, is 
working on the program for the next con- 
vention of that body to be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y. He is planning to have, among 
many other attractive features, “National” 
lecture recitals. A lecture will be devoted 
to modern French music, another to mod- 
ern Russian, a third to modern German, a 
fourth to modern Italian and a fifth to the 
latest developments in American composi- 
tion. 





Adamowski Trio’s Successful Tour 


Boston, Feb. 13.—The Adamowski Trio 
has returned from a successful Western 
trip and has been engaged to play at Will- 
iams College, Williamstown, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 23. The success of this distinguished 
company of musicians was particularly 
noteworthy at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, Des Moines Univer- 
sity and Auburn, N. Y. am La be 





President Taft Hears Francis Rogers 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 14.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Preston Gibson gave an entertainment 
last evening in honor of Miss Taft at the 
new playhouse club in Washington. Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Taft were present. The 
program consisted of a number of songs 
sung by Francis Rogers and a short orig- 
inal play by Mr. Gibson. 
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INGRATITUDE AMONG MUSICIANS 








BY ARTHUR L. JUDSON 


HE ingratitude of the recipients of 
favors is proverbial, in all walks of 
life, but I have yet to find, in any profes- 
sion, a greater display of thanklessness for 
services rendered than in the musical pro- 
fession. Teachers give free lessons, only to 
be repudiated by their pupils; directors 
serve various organizations at no fees or, 
at most, with small fees, only to be replaced 
when the organization becomes powerful 
and influential; musicians establish the 
musical prestige of a town only to have 
younger men reap the benefits of their 
efforts; in all phases of musical life the one 
who gives freely loses, while the man who 
sets a high value on his services, who pos- 
sesses a colossal egoism, wins the prizes of 
fame and money. 

No one realizes better than I, that recog- 
nition should go to the man who has the 
ability to hold the job, but there does seem 
to be a broken cog somewhere when the 
men whose work is productive of results, 
though possibly not of the limelight variety, 


are not honored for honest achievements. 
Let the men of youth and vigor carry on 
the work, but honor those whose sacrifices 
have made that work possible. 

What is to compensate the pioneer who 
takes a body of people who cannot sing, 
who cannot even read music, charges a 
small fee, or none, for his services, and 
rehearses night after night to benefit them? 
No glory can accrue to him, for he recog- 
nizes that the chorus can never give great 
works adequately, can never occupy the 
stage of, say, Carnegie Hall, and perform 
before a delighted multitude, but he con- 
tinues nevertheless. What is to be his 


Alfred Hallam, director of music at 
Chautauqua during the Summer, also con- 
ductor of several choral societies of worth 
in and near New York, has charge of a 
chorus and orchestra at the New York 
Labor Temple, down on the East Side. 
While he has done wonders with the ma- 
terial in hand, what is to be his compensa- 
tion for listening night after night to bad 
voice production, to out-of-tune singing, to 


passages that never have been sung cor- 
rectly and never will be sung correctly? 
What is to compensate him for being com- 
pelled to rehearse musical works that have 
little value excepting that they are within 
the scope of his uneducated amateurs? And 
finally, is there anything in the whole world 
that can offer adequate compensation for 
his being compelled to conduct an orchestra 
in which the second cornet always plays 
without recognizing any of the sharps or 
flats, invariably comes in a measure late, 
excepting during rests when he invariably 
arrives a measure too soon; where the 
clarinet is always a quarter of a tone sharp, 
and where the upper positions on the vio- 
lins are undiscovered regions to be ex- 
plored cautiously with only one finger? 

I hold no brief for Mr. Hallam, nor any 
other conductor or teacher, but it seems 
to me that a little attention from the 
critics, who might well spare time from 
their scoring of rash débutants to appre- 
ciate his efforts, and those of others in a 
like situation, might not be amiss. 

A case has just come to my attention of 
a teacher who took a pupil who had been 
sent abroad by a great prima donna and 
who, after many unfortunate experiences, 
came back to New York and finally went to 
this teacher. Having no money she was 


given a two years’ course of lessons free 
with the result that she became a singer of 
much promise. The teacher introduced her 
to managers and people who might be of 
help to her in her profession, and the girl 
at last went West, made her début, and 
afterwards sang in many concerts with 
great success, financially and musically. 

What was the result? Did this girl give 
credit to her teacher, did she send other 
pupils to her, did she show her gratitude 
in any of the countless other ways? By 
the Gods, NO! She publicly gave the 
credit to the great prima donna who had 
been instrumental in sending her abroad 
where she lost her money, and almost her 
voice. Is it any wonder that music teachers 
insist on good prices for their lessons and 
for payments in advance? 

Personally I believe that every teacher 
should conduct his teaching on a strictly 
business basis, giving value for value. If 
the pupil cannot pay, he should exact some 
service in proportion to the lessons given, 
but by no means depend on gratitude for 
one’s services. A pupil favored, and erad- 
uated, should be completely forgotten and 
then if credit is given the teacher he should 
thank his lucky stars and proclaim the fact 
he has discovered a Diogenes in the charity 
student class! 





RISKED LIFE FOR DEBUT 





How a Plucky Girl Singer Answered 
Slur on Americans 


A few weeks ago brief reference was 
made in this journal to the enthusiastic re- 
ception, by the public and press in Rome, 
of an American girl who aspires to oper- 
atic honors, Dorothy Macvane, the daugh- 
ter of Professor Macvane of the historic 
department of Harvard University, the 
well-known authority on international law. 
What made this triumph the more remark- 
able, says the New York Evening Post, 
is that when she made her début Miss 
Macvane was the victim of a fully devel- 
oped case of typhoid fever. The reason 
why she nevertheless sang is thus given by 
her secretary: “Not long before, in a 
group of directors and box-holders, some 
disparaging remarks were made of Amer- 
ica, the ‘trivial,’ and how American singers 
lacked in sense of honor and responsibility 
toward their manager. Miss Macvane 
warmly demanded apologies from these 
gentlemen, and a heated discussion ensued. 
* * * Not long after, as if by tate, she 
was put to the test ot proving, with the 
risk of her life, her loyalty in upholding 
her country’s reputation.” 

The secretary tells of the results of her 
rash act: 

‘“* * * At moments the illusion grasps 
her in her delirium that she must go to 
the opera house, that they are waiting for 
her * * * she then starts up, fighting 
off the black-garbed nuns that struggle to 
hold her down and soothe her. When she 
is finally quieted she usually begins to 
sing, softly at first, gradually working up, 


and often through an entire role * * * 


always in her pitiable delirium that she is 
again where she should be—before the 
Roman public. It is a dramatic and pitiful 
scene, that shakes into emotion even the 
hardened nerves of the doctors who 
scarcely quit her, and which agonizes her 
weeping mother and close friends who sur- 
round her.” 

This pathetic incident recalls the fact 
that Fritz Kreisler, two years ago, when 
he was touring this country and Mexico 
with Josef Hofmann, unwilling to disap- 
point the public, continued to play although 
he had a case of “walking typhoid.” His 
friends implored him to stop and go to a 
hospital, remind him that, as the greatest 
of living violinists, he had duties to the 
world; but all in vain. Some months later 
the fever became so serious that he had to 


yield. He has not yet recovered his full 


strength. 





Emma Banks in Private Musicale 


Emma Banks, the pianist, appeared at 
a private musicale in New York on Feb- 
ruary 9 in company with Lillian Little- 
hales, ‘cellist of the Olive Mead Quartet. 
Miss Banks played Brahms’s G Minor 
Rhapsodie, Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” Rubin- 
stein’s E Flat Etude, a Liszt Polonaise, a 
Schumann Noveiette and numbers by Bo- 
rodin and Tschaikowsky. She played in 
her customary excellei.t style and there 
was much applause from an audience 
which included many pianists of note. 
Miss Banks will give a recital in the As- 
sembly Hall of the Metropolitan Opera 
House on March 16 and will give several 
other recitals immediately thereafter, in- 
cluding one in Washington, D. C. 
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Christie MacDonald Takes Up Cudgels 
for Opera in English 


“If Mary Garden will forgive a light 
opera prima donna for mentioning her 
name,” remarked Christie MacDonald to 
Charles Darnton, of the Evening World, 
“I should like to say that it is unfair to 
talk against American opera as Miss Gar- 
den has done. She says Americans haven’t 
it in them to produce great music, but they 
tell me that this same talk was heard when 
Offenbach and Audran and _ Donizetti 
works were thought to be the last word 
in comic opera. Since then America has 
produced a De Koven, a Victor Herbert, 
and others. 

“All this beating-about-the-bush _ talk 
concerning opera in English makes me 
indignant. If the introduction of light 
opera in this country had been managed 
in the same way as grand opera, I would 
be singing in German to-day and ‘The 
Spring Maid’ would be advertised as ‘Die 
Sprudelfee. Furthermore, we would be 
hearing the same foolish argument that 
the real beauty of the original is lost: in 
the translation. You may have noticed 
that we hear this talk only when those in- 
terested in keeping out opera in English 
fear they are going to lose their grip on 
the situation. 

“It would be just as sensible to give 
‘The Spring Maid’ in its original German 
as it is to sing ‘Madama Butterfly’ in Ital- 
ian. Both are plays set to music, and to 
be thoroughly enjoyed they must be under- 
stood. That’s why light opera is a success 
in English, and that’s why American com- 
posers write light opera in preference to 
grand opera. The masses give their sup- 
port to musical performances that they are 
able to understand without the aid of a 


book of the opera. Every foreign singing 
opera company that ever attempted a tour 
of America came to grief. If American 
singers were able to learn rdles in a for- 
eign tongue why shouldn’t we insist upon 


foreign artists learning roles in our 
tongue? Heaven knows they're paid 
enough ! 


“It took years for the few American 
girls now singing in grand opera to get 
a hearing, simply because managers cher- 
ished the foolish notion that a great singer 
could come only from Italy or some other 
distant land. It would have been the same 
in light opera if no one but foreigners had 
been allowed to sing light opera in 
America.” 





At the Institute of Musical Art 


With Alice Marion Shaw at the piano- 
forte, the ninth public students’ recital of 
the Institute of Musical Art was given on 
Saturday, February 11. The program fol- 
lows: . 

Fantasy and Fugue, in G Minor, Bach-Liszt; An- 
dante, from Sonate in C Minor, Mozart; Rondo, 
G Maior, Beethoven; Sonate, B Minor, Chopin; 
Intermezzo, B Flat Minor, Brahms; Kreisleriana, 
Nos. 1_and 2, Schumann; “La Campanella,” Pa 
ganini-Liszt. 





Mme. Cuellar’s Plans 


Mme. Marie Cuellar, the young Spanish 
pianist, has been engaged for a recital in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, and also one in Phil- 
adelphia, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Extension Society. She is to be the 
principal artist. with the Woman’s Phil- 
harmonic concert on March 4. 





Alice O’Brien, the Irish soprano, who 
went from the Paris Opéra Comique to 
Covent Garden and then remained in Lon- 
don to sing “The Dollar Princess,” is now 
hack in Paris in “The Merry Widow,” at 
the Apollo. 
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GADSKI HEADS LIST OF 
OMAHA CONCERT-GIVERS 


Edwin Schneider Shares in Honors of 
Prima Donna’s Recital—Max Lan- 
dow’s Playing Enjoyed 
OmaHwa, Nes., Feb. 11.—Rich in musical 
events of the first order, the past fortnight 
has been a strenuous one for Omaha con- 
cert goers. On Tuesday afternoon one of 
the most delightful concerts of the season, 
a recital by Mme. Johanna Gadski, assisted 
by Edwin Schneider. took place. Mme. 
Gadski met with the appreciation which is 
her due, being in particularly good voice 
and having an exceptionally well-chosen 
program, to whic. were graciously added 
a generous number of encores. Edwin 
Schneider confirmed the impression made 
by him on a former visit as an accom- 
panist of much sympathy and two of his 
songs included in the group of modern 
composers were very favorably received. 
On Thursday evening, at the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium, a large audience was held 
spellbound for nearly two hours by max 
Landow in a niano recital of compos'tions 
by classic and romantic composers. In 
that Max Landow has for several years 
made his home in Omaha this concert was 
a local affair, but in that sense only. He is 
a pianist with a technic which brings to his 
hearers forgetfulness of technic, added to 
a wealth of poetic insight and a most agree- 
able lack of self-exploitation. His tone is 
marvelously beautiful. Included in _ his 
program of Thursday evening were two 
sonatas, the “Waldstein,’ of Beethoven, 
and the B Flat Minor of Chopin, in them- 
selves a tremendous achievement for one 
occasion. three old (does some one say 
“out of date?”) favorites so seldom heard 
—Novelette, op. 21, schumann-; Impromptu, 
op. 142, Schubert; Rondo Capriccioso, Men- 
delssohn, all most charmingly interpreted 
—added the lighter touch to the well- 
arranged program which closed with a 
Liszt group, “Au bord d’une source,” Etude 

de Concert and crl-King. 

At the regular meeting of the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, a long and varied program was pre- 
sented under the leadership of Mrs. kd- 
ward A. Cudahy. Four songs were charm- 
ingly sung by Hazel Smith Eldridge, con- 
tralto, Estelle Brown accompanying; two 
piano numbers were given by Signe’ Cnris- 
tensen, who proved herself a very etticient 
young pianist; Miss NHamling, soprano, 
sang two compositions of Grieg, achieving 
so great a success in “Ein Schwan” that 
she was obliged to repeat it, and Henry 
Cox, violinist, played a well-chosen group, 
again making felt nis deep musicianship 
and his thorough mastery of his chosen 
instrument. Also, on this occasion was 
brought into existence a new organization, 
a quintet composed of: first violin, henry 
Cox; viola, M. W. Hetherington; second 
violin, Grace McBride; ’cello, Milo Smith, 
and piano, Mrs. Henry Cox, whose initial 
offering was the fascinating quintet in C 
Minor, op. 70, by Jadassohn, which was 
played by this young quintet with a finish 
and spirit which called forth a perfect ova- 
tion. In our Western cities we have so 
little of chamber music of this sort that 
this enterprise, for which credit is due 
mainlv to Mr. and Mrs. Cox, is greatly 
appreciated. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond appeared on a re- 
cent evening in a program of her original 
songs and stories and was warmly received, 
being very popular here. Many of the se- 
lections given by Mrs. Bond were recent 
compositions, among them being “A Per- 
fect Day’ and “The Shepherdess” (two ex- 
amples of Mrs. Bond at her best), some 
“half minute” songs, children’s songs and 


kitten songs full of humor and fascination 
E. L. W. 








To Glorify Romanoffs in Music 


St. Peterspurc, Feb. 4—To commem- 
orate in music the house of Romanoff, the 
Czar has commissioned the poet Kologri- 
eva, of Moscow, to write the book for a 
cantata and opera to be presented at the 
forthcoming celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
dynasty. The composer of the music for 
both cantata and libretto will be Ipolitoff 
Ivanoff, director of the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. Characteristic events in the history 
of the Romanoffs will furn:sh the t heme 
for the two works. 





Mariska Aldrich Departs to Sing in 
Munich 


Mme. Mariska Aldrich, the American 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
made her last appearance there for some 
time on Saturday evening last, when she 
sang Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” She 
sailed for Europe on Tuesday, and is to 
sing in Munich under the direction of Felix 
Motti. 


CHARMING MUSIC IN 
“BALKAN PRINCESS” 


New Musical Comedy, with Louise 
Gunning as Star, Begins Long 
Engagement 





“The Balkan Princess,” the big London 
musical ¢omedy success which has played 
for nearly a year in the English capital, 
began a long engagement at the Herald 
Square Theater in New York last week. 

The music of the piece is by Paul A. 
Rubens, who also wrote the lyrics in col- 
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Who Scored a Big 
Success in the New Musical Comedy, 
“The Balkan Princess” 














Louise Gunning, 


Wimperis and 
sup- 


Arthur 
krank Curzon 


laboration with 
Frederick Lonsdale. 
plied the book. 

Che latter is quite old-fash’oned and de- 
cidedly English in character, although the 
scene of the play is in Balaria, wherever 
that may be. Whatever dullness exists in 
the book is made up by the charming music 
which makes “The Balkan Princess” de- 
cidedly worth while. 

Louis Gunning, the talented young so- 
prano, is the star in the piece, and she sang 
and acted the title réle excellently. She 
has a voice far better than the average 
comic opera or musical comedy prima 
donna, and has, during the past year or 
two, rounded out vocally. Her singing of 
the Rubens melodies was a genuine treat. 
She was most enthusiastically applauded. 

Robert Warwick, as a grand duke, 
leaped from legitimate drama into musical 
comedy for the first time. His manly 
bearing and fine acting helped him over 
the hard places where he was expected to 
sing. Alice Brady, daughter of William 
Brady, the theatrical manager, made her 
stage début as Olaz, a maid attending the 
princess. She is decidedly pretty and pos- 
sesses a most pleasing singing voice, which 
she uses with good taste. Her song 
“Dreaming” was one of the musical h'ts of 
the evening, and she was compelled to re- 
spond to many encores. 





Boston Trio in Individual Recitals 


Boston, Feb. 13.—Katharine Halliday, 
‘cellist, and Margaret Gorham, pianist, of 
the Helen Reynolds Trio, gave recitals in 
Thompsonville, Conn., Bernardston and 
Conway, Mass., last week, Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenines, and will play 
with the trio in a concert in Waverly, 
Mass., next week Tuesday. Helen Rey- 
nolds, of the trio played in recitals in 
Newton Center, February 9. and Brookiine, 
Mass., yesterday. 


VAST DETROIT AUDIENCE 
HEARS SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Program a Paragon of 


Her Entire 
Beautiful Vocalism and Ripe 
Musicianship 
Detroit, Feb. 11.—Mme. Schumann- 


Heink’s song recital in the Light Guard 
Armory last evening was one of the most 
popular musical events of the entire sea- 
son. In fact, in po‘nt of attendance it was 
assuredly the most popular event, for the 
audience taxed the capacity of the im- 
mense hall to its utmost, the sale of seats 
beine the largest for any concert this 
season. 

The program included the entire “Frau- 
enliebe und Leben” cyclus of Robert 
Schumann, four English songs, “When | 
Am Dead, My Dearest,” by George Chad- 
wick; “Light,” by Marion E. Bauer; “Cry 
of Rachel,” by M. Y. Salter, and “Child’s 
Prayer,’ by Harold, besides “Mach mich 
Selig mein Jesu,” by C. von Gersdorff and 
“Agnus Dei” (from “L’Arlésienne’), by 
Georges Bizet, the last with organ, violin 
and piano accompaniment. 

Artistically the entire program was a 
paragon of beautiful vocalism and ripe mu- 
sicianship. A slight tinge of melancholy 
seemed to run through the numbers on the 
program as a whole, also through the mood 
of the singer, which was broken only by 
one or two of the Schumann numbers. Even 
in her “Spring Song” encore it did not en- 
tirely disappear. Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” 
received a wonderfully dramatic reading, 
but Harold’s “Unild’s Prayer” was quite 
out of place on such an evening, although 
of course it pleased the audience. 

Edmund Lichtenstein, violinist, and Rich- 
ard Bier~- organist, assisted ably in the 
Bizet “Agnus Dei,” and Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffmann was a sympathetic accompanist 
throughout the entire program. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink sang without the use of 
notes or even those scribblings on small 
pieces of paper wh’ch many singers cling to 
so pathetically at public appearances, thus 
striking a blow at an old habit which 
should no more be countenanced in the 
case of a singer than in that of the pianist, 
violinist or other public pertormer. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that Mme. 
Schumann-Heinks performance of all her 
songs gained. immeasurably by the fact that 
she was not continually looking at the text 
to find out what happened next. 

The sixth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale presented some of the most 
talented members of that organization. 
The numbers were as follows: Petite Suite 
for two pianos by Claude Debussy, Mrs. 
Henry E. Bodman and Mrs. Arthur Mc- 
Graw; recitative and aria from “Joan of 
Are,” by Tschaikowsky, Elizabeth Emery; 
Two Preludes, by Chopin; “Warum?” by 
Schumann; Cracovienne Fantastique, by 
Paderewski, Mrs. Lillian Gore Mumford; 
“Die Allmacht” and “Der Tod und das 
Madchen,” by Schubert, Mrs. Holman 
Hinchcliffe; and Serenade in D Minor, by 
Robert Volkmann; string orchestra under 
Mrs. Heberlein’s direction, Ella Birdsall 
playing the ’cello obligato part. E. H. 





Strauss to Alter “Rosenkavalier” 


Bertin, Feb. 11.—As the result of a 
good deal of hostile criticism by the va- 
rious German reviewers who have written 
of “Der Rosenkavalier,” Richard Strauss 
plans to make numerous cuts and changes 
in both score and libretto, especially in the 
second and third acts. Consequently, the 
premieres of the opera in Berlin and 
Vienna will differ materially from the ver- 
sion used at the Dresden premiére on Jan- 
uary 20. 





Success of Pupil of Perry Averill 


Elizabeth De Cant has just been engaged 
as soprano soloist of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, at Central Park West and 
Ninety-sixth street, New York, at a mag- 
nificent salary. This is the position which 
Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey formerly held. 
Miss De Cant has been under Perry 
Averill’s tuition from her first lesson and 
this appointment reflects much credit on 
Mr. Averill’s work. 


Death of Heinrich Elsner 


Heinrich Elsner, for twenty-three years 
organist of St. ,ohn the Baptist Church, 
died suddenly of paralysis February 8, New 
York, at his home, No. 221 West thirtieth 
street. Mr. Elsner was born in Schlesien, 
Germany, in 1850. 





The Metropolitan Trio is the name of a 
new Pittsburg organization composed of 
Waldemar Alves, violinist; E. Lucille Mil- 
ler, soprano, and Elmer Zoller, pianist. 
They gave their first recital kebruary 13 
in Frederick Music Hall, Pittsburg. 


BROOKLYN SINGERS. 
IN FINE CONCERT 


An Admirable Choral Rendering of 
“Lauda Sion’? and “ The 
Swan and the Skylark ”’ 


There were numerous musical events of 
importance in Brooklyn during the last 
week, but none more impressive than the 
concert given by the Brooklyn Oratorio So- 
ciety under the direction of Walter Henry 
Hall at the Academy of Music on Thurs- 
day evening, February 9. Some of the best 
choral singing of the season was heard by 
the local music lovers on this occasion and 
the society, always known for its excel- 
lently conducted programs, surpassed its 
many brilliant records of the past. The 
big auditorium of the mcademy was fairly 
well filled and the audience manifested its 
appreciation decisively. 

The Brooklyn Oratorio Society is now 
in its eighteenth season and, under the 
baton of Walter Henry Hall, has acquired 
a reputation which has won the attention 
and interest of musical circles across the 
river. Its patronage has grown consid- 
erably, each successive concert winning 
greater public favor until now the society 
is regarded as an institution absolutely in- 
separable from the traditions of Brooklyn. 
These concerts were never a money-making 
proposition, the society being entirely satis- 
fied with meeting expenses. The aim has 
been to give the public the big oratorios 
and other music of worthy character in 
accordance with accepted artistic stand- 
ards. With Mr. Hall at the head it has 
been accomplishing this artistic purpose 
and will continue to do so under the recent 
arrangement by which the society is taken 
under the wing of the Department of Ex- 
tension Teaching of Columbia University 
and amalgamated with other societies to 
form the Columbia University Festival 
Chorus. 

The concert on Thursday evening was 
therefore given under the auspices of the 
Department of Extensive Teaching. The 
mixed chorus of nearly two hundred 
voices was supplemented by a body of choir 
boys who joined in the singing of Men- 
delssohn’s “Lauda Sion.” On this occasion 
also the Brooklyn Orchestral Society of 
fifty musicians contributed its efforts to the 
success of the concert. The soloists were 
Laura Combs, soprano; Dan _ Beddoe, 
tenor; Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto, and 
Walden Laskey, baritone. David McKay 
Williams was the organist and F. Lorenzo 
Smith was concertmaster. 

After a most impressive rendition of 
Mendelssohn’s “Lauda Sion,” in which the 
chorus feelingly revealed the religious 
spirit of the composition, Dan Beddoe de- 
livered the “Prize Song” from Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” in his usual fine style. The 
society then took to the really novel feature 
of the program, Goring Thomas’s “The 
Swan and the Skylark,” heard in Brooklyn 
for the first time. 

The lines which Goring Thomas has set 
to music are permeated by a rare idyllic 
strain, and when sung with sympathy and 
intelligence create an atmusphere of won- 
derful idealism and poetry. A _ touching 
contrast exists in the dying voice of the 
Swan bidding its farewell to Summer, and 
the Skylark’s thrilling eulogy to nature— 
perhaps symbolizing the new life after 
death, the new order of things after the 
passing out of the old, and so apart from 
the music ths cantata appeals through 
the compelling, pervasive beauty of its 
poetical contents. The music is expressive, 
elevated. 

Mr. Hall’s reading was absolutely flaw- 
less, a deeply studied and entirely sympa- 
thetic interpretation. His treatment of the 
orchestral narrative, as well as his direc- 
tion of the voices, contributed much tothe 
strong impression which the work created. 
The chorus did itself full justice. Mr. 
Beddoe’s singing of the “Swan” music was 
especially fine. Mr. Laskey’s enunciation 
of the poet’s lines was clear enough, but 
some of his notes were a trifle uncertain. 
Both Miss Laura ‘Combs, soprano, and Ro- 
salie Wirthlin were in excellent voice. 

L. D. K. 


Marcus Kellerman to Tour with Min- 
neapolis Orchestra 


Marcus Kellerman, the bass-baritone, who 
had a busy season singing in every part of 
the country in recital, concert and oratorio, 
will have for his important work this 
Spring his engagement as one of the solo- 
ists for the tour of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Several songs have been 
inscribed to him this Winter by composers 
in America, the most recent being a set- 
ting of “Die Ablésung,” by A. Walter 
Kramer, of New York. 
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_PHILADELPHIA ORPHEUS CONCERT 





Thirty-nine-Year-Old 


Chorus Gives 


Enjoyable Program—Herman 


Sandby’s Recital—Van den Beemt Quartet Concert 


PuicapetpHiA, Feb. 13.—A concert by 
the Orpheus Club, another by the Van den 
Beemt String Quartet and Herman Sand- 
by’s ’cello recital were noteworthy features 
of the last week of music. 

It was the second concert of the season 
by the Orpheus Club at the Academy of 
Music. This organization, established 
thirty-nine years ago, is one of Philadel- 
phia’s few exclusive bodies of musicians 
who are devoted to the art for its pleas- 
ures and refinements and whose ideals ai- 
ways are of the highest. Admission to its 
affairs is by invitation only. 

A goodly audience and one that was 
particularly gratified by the excellent work 
of the large chorus of voices, selected 
from among the leading singers of the 
city, attended the concert. Mrs. William 
J. Baird, soprano, and Susanna E. Der- 
cum, contralto, were the soloists. The 
Eurydice Society, in commemoration of 
its 25th anniversary, participated in the 
program by invitation. The numbers in- 
cluded several selections interpreted by the 
combined choruses. The program was ar- 
ranged as follows: 


“Young Siegfried,” Heinrich Zoellner, the 
Orpheus Club; “St. Mary Magdalen,” Vincent 
d’Indy, the Eurydice Chorus; baritone solo, Wil- 
liam J. Baird; “The Ancestral Tomb (Die 
Vatergruft), Peter Cornelius; “Jam Sol Receidt 
(Now Sinks the Golden Sun), Horatio Parker, 
the Orpheus Club and Eurydice Chorus; first per- 
formance of three part-songs, composed for and 
dedicated to the Orpheus Club, ‘‘Darest Thou 
Now, O Soul,” “Credo,” “Pack, Clouds Away, 
George Whitfield Chadwick, the Orpheus Club; 
Contralto solo, Susanna E. Dercum; ‘‘In May." 
Horatio Parker; “Songs My Mother Taught Me, 
Antonin Dvorak, the Eurydice Chorus; An_ Irish 
Ballad, op. "62 (Phaudrig Crohoore), _Charles 
Villiers Stanford, the Orpheus Club and Eurydice 


Chorus. 


There are only a few really great artists 
that can accomplish so much and please 
the most exacting so well with the difficult 
violoncello as Mr. Sandby, leader of those 
who play this instrument under the baton 
of Carl Pohlig wth the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Mr. Sandby’s recital at Wither- 
spoon Hall, with Ellis Clark Hammann, 
pianist, as accompanist, added much to his 
deserved popularity. The first two num- 
bers on the program did not seem to have 
all the smoothness that Mr. Sandby later 
displayed, nor was there the marked facil- 
ity that the artist usually shows. There 
was a certain harshness in the Locatelli 
Sonata in D Major and Bach’s Bourree, 
Sarabande and Gigue for ’cello alone. Only 
words of the highest praise, however, are 
suitable for his masterful interpretation of 
Debussy’s “En Bateau,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Chanson Triste,” Davidoff’s “At the Foun- 
tain,” the ’cellist’s own “Agnete,” Danish 


’ 


Folksong, Massenet’s “Meditation de Thais’ 
and Popper’s “Spinn'ng Song.” With re- 
markable skill and the greatest ease he 
made his ’cello sing to an entrancing de- 
gree. A repetition of “Agnete” delighted 
all. Mr. Hammann accompanied with that 
refined artistry that ever marks his keen 
sense of appreciation of the position un- 
dertaken. 

The Van den Beemt String Quartet at- 
tracted an audience to Griffith Hall that 
departed with the feeling that the evening 
had been well spent. Hedda van den 
Beemt, first violin; Nathan L. Frey, sec- 
ond violin; Emil Hahl, viola, and Bertrand 
A. Austin, ’cello, the quartet, are artists 
who’ have made a particular study of en- 
semble playing and have perfected them- 
selves to an exceptional degree of har- 
monious accord. They had the able as- 
sistance of Henry A. Lang, at the piano, 
and Paul Rahmig. double bass. The se- 
lections were Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor, 
Mr. Lang, the pian:st’s own composition, 
a quartet in F Major, in four movements, 
and Schubert’s Quintet (Forellen), op. 
114, for piano, violin, viola, ’cello and bass. 

Helen Macnamee, soprano, and Charles 
Aiken, tenor, gave a song recital in the 
opera house at Wayne last Thursday eve- 
ning before a distinguished gathering of 
Ma.n Line residents. Miss Macnamee re- 
cently was heartily received as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. She also won 
success as Marguerite in the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society’s production of “Faust.” 
Mr. Aiken is one of the best local tenors. 

Under the leadership of Stanley Mus- 
champ the chorus of the Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society has begun rehearsals for 
“Maritana,” its next scheduled production. 

Elsie Baker, contralto, of this city, who 
appeared as one of the soloists in the ora- 
torio of “Elijah” at Bethlehem, Pa., last 
week, has been engaged to sng in Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and “The 
Deluge” of Saint-Saéns with the Norris- 
town Choral Society on February 21. 

Margaret E. Dailey, soprano, has left 
for the South on a six weeks’ concert tour, 
which opened in Greenboro, N. C., this 
evening. 

Perley Dunn Aldrich, Philadelphia’s 
widely known baritone, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, this evening 
with the assistance of Ada Weigel Powers, 
pianist, and Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, ac- 
companist. 

The Philadelphia String Quartet, com- 
posed of members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, has just been organized and prom- 
ises a rectal of unusual merit at Griffith 
Hall on Wednesday, March 22. The artists 
are John K. Witzemann, first violin; Fred 
Cook, second violin; William Diestel, 
viola, and Alfred Lennartz, ’cello. 

= a 





F, E, EDWARDS TO LEAVE 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


Manager's Resignation Takes Effect 
March 1—To Devote Time to His 
Musical Bureau 
[From a Staff Correspondent] 


Cincinnati, Feb. 13.—No more impor- 
tant announcement has been made recently 
in this city than that by Frank E. Edwards, 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, in which he announces the resig- 
nation of his position. It is also stated that 
the resignation will take effect on March 1. 

Though Mr. Edwards has had this step 
in mind for some time past, the resigna- 
tion was only announced at this time for 
the reason that he felt that he must devote 
the rest of the present season to making 
next season’s bookings for the concert art- 
ists under his management and in order 
that the new manager of the orchestra 
might be able to take up the work for the 
next year at the most important time. The 
present season of the orchestra is entirely 
booked, and Mr. Edwards in leaving at this 
time will not cause any confusion. 

When seen by a representative of 
Musicat America Mr. Edwards explained 
his pos tion as follows: “I came to Cincin- 
nati some ten years ago as manager of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and have 
been identified with the business of the 
Orchestra Association ever since. When I 
first became business manager the orchestra 
had not been booked outside of Cincinnati, 
but in the seasons which followed my as- 
sumpton of the management I built up a 
following throughout the Western, Central 
and Southern States that made it possible 
to make extensive tours each season. How 
extensive these tours were is shown by 
the fact that the or-hestra has not a single 
open date left for this year. 





“I am leaving the orchestra solely for 
the reason that my concert booking agency, 
which is growing tremendously, now de- 
mands my entire time. In 1907 I entered 
the booking business with the definite idea 
of building up a business in the Central, 
Western and Southern States. Further, I 
intended to book out of Cincinnati, to con- 
fine myself largely to Cincinnati artists, to 
serve only the above limited territory and 
to so serve my clents that they would be 
entirely satisfied. That I have been suc- 
cessful is shown by the enormous growth 
of my business. While I have occasionally 
bocked New York and Chicago artists, I 
have almost entirely confined my bookings 
to local musicians of established reputa- 
tions in oratorio and recital work. 

“It has also been my idea to so carefully 
book my artists, by rout ng them closely, 
that I could offer them to people desiring 
their services at a much lower rate than 
other managers, thus giving the artist as 
much for his services, but making the cost 
much less to the committee hiring him. It 
has been because of my concentration on 
this limited terr'tory and my selling of 
only competent artists that the business has 
reached its present proportions. 

“It is gratifying to know that I am leav- 
ing the Orchestra Association with the best 
wishes of the managerial board, Mr. Sto- 
kovski, and the men of the orchestra. It is 
my purpose to continue my bus‘ness on 
this basis which I have outlined.” ; 

Among the members of the Association 
board and the orchestra men Mr. Ed- 
wards’s resignation has been viewed as little 
short of a calamity, and the committee has 
accepted it with extreme regret. In the 
musical life of Cincinnati there has. heen 
no more popular man than Mr. Edwards, 
and, while he is continuing his personal 
business with the best wishes of all, his 
resignation is causing widespread regret. 

That his part’ng with the orchestra was 
amicable is shown by the following expres- 
sion by Mrs. C. R. Holmes, on the part of 


the Orchestral Association: “We regret 
very much the necessity which compels Mr. 
Edwards to sever his connection with the 
orchestra, but his move ‘s certainly a wise 
one on his part, and he leaves the associa- 
tion with every feeling of good will and 
hope for a successful future on the part of 
myself and the board.. On Monday I shall 
leave for New York, where I shall look 
into the managerial field. Mr. Edwards has 
given most efficient service, and it will 
probably be most difficult to fill his place.” 
A. L. J. 





LIPKOWSKA A POPULAR 
INDIANAPOLIS SOLOIST 


Sings There with Cincinnati Orchestra 
and Deepens Impression Previously 
Made in Opera 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 11.—On Thursday 
night at the Schubert Murat Theatre the 
third subscription concert in the Ona B. 
Talbot series was gven by the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, with Lydia Lipkowska as solo- 
ist. I*‘rom many who heard this rare pro- 
gram the verdict came, “An ideal evening 
of music,” for the numbers given were 
presented without a flaw. 

Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, the “in- 
comparably bright,” as Wagner termed it, 
constituted the first part of the program. 
The second part brought the soloist, who 
was heard here last year with the Boston 
Opera Company, :n the role of Lakmé of 
the opera by that name. The pronounced 
impression made then was repeated at this 
second appearance, for the applause after 
her first number, the famous “Bell Song,” 
spoke for itself and told the story so loved 
by artists. Her second number, the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” fol- 
lowed a Bizet number, “Dream Pictures.” 
The artist was obliged to add two encores, 
the first Mimi’s aria from the last act of 
“La Bohéme” and a characteristic Russian 
folk song. Conductor Stokovski acted as 
accompanist for the solo st. The program 
closed with the Prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” It was cer- 
tainly a program to suit all tastes. 

The next dates in this concert series will 
be April 21 and 22, when the famous Shef- 
field Choir, from England, and the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra will give the programs, Sir 
Edward Elgar, the composer, will direct 





- h's own work, “The Dream of Gerontius.” 


Dr. Charles Harris, director of the chorus, 
will conduct his own symphonic choric 
idyl, “Pan,” and at the third performance 
Beethoven’s Ninth Choral Symphony will 
be sung. M. L. T. 


MISS CHEATHAM IN MONTREAL 








Greeted by Immense Audience Despite 
Canadian Blizzard 


MontTreaL, Feb. 13.—In a blizzard so 
severe that it was almost impossible to get 
a vehicle to carry one to or from the the- 
ater, and many horses perished during the 
afternoon and evening, Kitty Cheatham 
gave the amnual charity matinée last week 
at His Majesty’s ineater in aid of the 
Montreal Foundling tmospital. ‘Lhis is the 
biggest and most fashionable charity event 
of the season in Montreal, and in spite of 
the weather this year’s audience was in no 
wise inferior to its predecessors. Lady 
Allan and Lady Clouston were among the 
boxholders and nearly $2,000 was netted 
for the charity. 

Miss Cheatham’s recitations and songs 
simply enchanted the aud.ence, but few had 
realized how perfect a child-entertainer she 
was, and the gathering did not include as 
many of the young people as it should 
have done. Her program included several 
poems by the famous Montreal “habitant” 
writer, Dr. Drummond, and in an inter- 
view with the representative of MusIcaAL 
AMERICA Miss Cheatham said that she 
thought Dr. Drummond had caught the 
quaint simplicity of the habitant mind as 
no white man had ever caught the some- 
what similar simplicity of the negro. Miss 
Cheatham paid a pronounced tribute to F. 
H. Blair, the Montreal pianist, whose ac- 
companiment work after one brief rehear- 
sal was perfection itself. The occasion 
was Miss Cheatham’s first appearance in 
Montreal, but nlans are already being laid 
to bring her here during the Christmas 
holiday season for one of her children’s 
entertainments. 





Henrietta G. Baker, supervisor of music 
in the Baltimore public schools, is a con- 
tributor to the Peabody Conservatory Bul- 
letin. for February. Under the head of 
“Music in the Public Schools” she writes 
regarding educational aim of music, mis- 
taken practice, essentials for. good public 
school music, song material and present-day 
difficulties. 





F. S. Converse’s “The Mystic Trump- 
eter” had its first London performance at 
a recent concert of the New Symphony 
Orchestra. 


VIOLINISTS OF FAME 
HEARD IN ST. LOUIS 


Macmillen, Elman and Kocian Ap- 
pear in Same Week Before 
Pleased Audiences 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 11.—The old saying, “It 
never rains but it pours,” exactly fits the 
situation for this city this week in regard 
to violinists. Three of note appeared here. 
On Monday night the Apollo Club gave its 


second subscr ption concert before a packed 
house and had as soloists Francis Mac- 
millen, the American violinist, and Evan 
Williams, the tenor. Both of these artists 
fairly outdid themselves and were ac- 
corded a great reception. Neither has been 
heard here for some time. Mr. Macmillen’s 
numbers were “Ave Maria,” Schubert- 
Wilhelmj; “Introduction and Rondo Ca- 
priccioso,” Saint-Saéns; a Mozart “Minuet,” 
and “Moise Fantasie” for G string alone, 
by Paganini. All of his selections were 
played in a masterful fashion, but the last- 
named number was decidedly the piéce de 
résistance of the evening. He was forced to 
respond to several encores. Mr. Williams, 
who sang all his songs in English, chose 
for his first number the ar‘a, “Sound an 
Alarm,” by Handel. His second selection 
included songs by Protheree, Haydn and 
Puccini, and the “Murmuring Zephyrs,” by 
Jensen, which received an ovation. He was 
heartily applauded and was liberal with 
encores. He was in very good voice. 

The club, under Charles Galloway, was 
never in better trim. Its rendition of “The 
Inv‘ctus,” by Webbe, a stirring and dra- 
matic number, was warmly acclaimed and 
had to be repeated. All of the other num- 
bers were well given. 

On Friday night at the Odeon the bril- 
liant young Russian violinist, Mischa El- 
man, gave a recital under the auspices of 
the St. Louis Union Musical Club. It 
was indeed a treat to hear Elman’s ex- 
quis'te tone and finished technic. He es- 
sayed the Lalo “Symphony Espagnol” in 
excellent style. His second selection, the 
Handel “Sonata in D Major,” was ren- 
dered with much spirit. This was fol- 
lowed by two groups, which included a 
transcription of the Schubert “Serenade,” 
by himself, and “Meditation,” a delightfully 
dainty and colorful number by Cottenet. 
The applause was long and loud for the 
young artist and he was respons’ve with 
encores. Percy Kahn played a most de- 
lightful accompaniment. 

The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany, with Edith Helena, Hattie Bellei 
Ladd, Bertha Davis, Louise Le Baron, Do- 
menico Russo, Henry Taylor, George Pick- 
ering and several other very good singers, 
has been playing this week in a varied 
répertoire at the Century Theater. The 
favorte operas have been “Carmen” and 
“Lucia.” 

The third distinguished violinist heard 
here this week was Jaroslav Kocian, the 
young Bohemian virtuoso. He was brought 
here by the Bohemian-American Society 





and rendered a very difficult and elaborate’ 


program on Thursday night. He also has 
not been heard here in some time, but it 
is hoped that he may appear soon again. 
He was not thoroughly advertised, and the 
audience was not so large as it should have 
been, but Kocian’s rendering of his program 
was masterful. 

At the Sunday “Pop” concert last week a 
record-breaking audience was in attendance 
to hear a “Wagner program.” Mr. Zach 
honored his young first violinist, Ellis Levy, 
by playing one of h’s compositions, “Per- 
petuo Mobile,” op. 10. This is an interest- 
ing little piece of music, and the audience 
was not satisfied until it ‘was repeated. 
The orchestra was idle this week, but will 
be heard next week in the second concert 
of the special cycle, with Alfred Calz'n as 
soloist. 

_Ottmar Moll gave a most interesting re- 

cital on Thursday evening last at Henneman 
Hall, playing two concerted numbers, one 
with second piano and string quintet and 
several very difficult solo numbers. He is 
a musician of rare talent, and his ability 
to bu'ld up impressive climaxes has much 
to do with the enthusiastic manner in which 
his audiences receive him. 

A unique recital was given by McNair 
Ilgen fritz, pianist, at the Musical Art Build- 
ing th’s evening. The entire program con- 
sisted of waltzes. Mr. Ilgenfritz has writ- 
ten several very beautiful waltzes himself. 
He is a pupil of Moszkowski. H.W. C. 





Maria Carreras, the Spanish pianist who 
has been attracting attention in Germany 
of late, is said to possess such charm of 
personality as to make her critics forget, 
or willing to forgive, much that would not 
be pardoned in others. 
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CINCINNATI’S BIG WEEK OF MUSIC 





Helena Lewyn, Pianist; Horatio Connell, Baritone; Cecil Fanning, 
Baritone, and Alessandro Bonci Among the Concert-givers—The 


Orchestra’s Tour 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 13.—The week in Cin- 
cinnati offered more than usual of interest 
musically. On Wednesday afternoon the 
Woman’s Department of the Woman’s Mu- 
sical Club, of which Emma Roedter is 
chairman, presented Helena Lewyn, pianist, 
who is making her headquarters in C ncin- 
nati this season. Thursday afternoon 
Signor Bonci was heard in recital at the 
Grand Opera House. Thursday evening 
the Orpheus Club, under the direction of 
Edw’n W. Glover, gave the second concert 
of the series in Memorial Hall, and Satur- 
day morning at the Sinton Hotel the Mati- 
née Mus‘cale, Cincinnati’s newest musical 
club, gave the first of a series of six af- 
fairs planned for the season, presenting 
Cecil Fanning, baritone. 

Miss Lewyn’s recital marked her first 
public appearance in Cincinnati, and the 
members of the Woman’s Club, whos have 
been greatly interested in her career, 
showed their appreciation of the oppor- 
tun'ty to hear her playing by filling the 
club auditorium to its capacity. The pro- 
gram included: 


Sonata, B Flat Minor, op. 35, Chopin; Sara- 
bande, Rigaudon, from “Renaissance,” Rameau- 
Godowski. Fantasie, F Minor, op. 49, Chopin; 
Nocturne, D Flat Major, Ballade, G Minor, op. 
23, Chopin; “Auf dem Wasser zu singen,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt; Wedding March and Dance of the 
Elves, from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Men- 
delssohn-Liszt. 


Miss Lewyn was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and her splendid rendition of the 
program confirmed the reputation she has 
already established in her numerous appear- 
ances dur:ng the past year throughout the 
country. 

The Bonci recital was given before an au- 
dience of fair proportions, but for a man 
of Signor Bonci’s. standing Cincinnati 
should have filled the auditorium. Even 
so, Signor Bonci might have given a recital 
wh'ch would have redounded more to his 
credit had he not arbitrarily made such 
changes in the program that his offerings 
were for the most part different from 
those originally decided upon, and, these 
changes being announced hurriedly from 
the stage after the audience had assembled, 
to many of his auditors the recital was on 
this account disappoint'ng to a degree. If 
he failed to arouse enthusiasm with his 
songs, however, this was offset in a large 
measure by his wonderful voice and his 
beautiful rendition of “Ah, So Pure” from 
“Martha” and “Che Gelida Manina” from 
“La Boheme,” which were so vigorously 
and insistently encored, that he was forced 
to repeat part of the latter and give “La 
Donnaé Mobile” as an encore. 

The Orpheus Club concert was, as usual, 
attended by a splendid audience, for the 
choral concerts given in Cincinnati under 
the direction of Mr. Glover offer the 
greater part of choral singing C’ncinnatians 
have an opportunity to hear between the 
Festival years. The program proved most 
enjoyable and interesting throughout, «nd 
the club sang splendidly. The soloist was 
Horatio Connell, baritone, an aftist who 
was unknown to the Cincinnati public, but 
who by his art and beautiful voice won 
instant recogn tion. Mr. Connell’s enuncia- 
tion was particularly good, and his inter- 


pretations left little indeed which might be 
criticised. His voice is a baritone of mel- 
low quality, which he had under such ex- 
cellent control that he was equally at home 
‘n songs requiring a sustained cantilena or 
intense dramatic power. 

The first concert of the Matinée Musicale 
at the Sinton Hotel Saturday morning was 
one of the noteworthy events of the season 
and served to place this new organization 
at once in the front rank of local musical 
organizations. This club has grown cut of 
a comparatively small club of women musi- 
cians and owes its ex’stence very largely to 
the energy and ability of Mrs. W. D. 
Breed, who enjoys the distinction of being 
the first president of the club. The first 
meeting of the club was held at the home 
of Mrs. E. R. Blaine several months ago, a 
large number of the women musicians of 
the city being present. The enthusiasm 
over the plans of its organizers was so 


great that the club grew with unprece- 


dented rap‘dity and now has an enrollment 
of over fifty prominent women musicians 
who are active members and about two 
hundred and fifty associate members. 

It was this audience which gathered in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Sinton Saturday 
morning to hear the well-known baritone, 
Cecil Fanning. Mr. Fanning’s program 
opened with a group embracing the aria 
from “Mahomet II” of Rossini and “Alber- 
ich’s Curse” from “Rheingold,” thus show 
ing both the lightness and flexibility of his 
voice and giving opportunity for dramat’c 
expression. The second group. included 
two Schubert songs, “Du Bist die Ruh” and 
a delightful interpretation of “Wohin.” 
Schumann’s “Nussbaum,” Grieg’s “Spring- 
tide” and Loewe’s “Erlkénig” were given 
with fine sentiment. Mr. Turpin, who was 
at the piano, prefaced the last song with 
some remarks which added greatly to the 
pleasure of its rend tion. A number of de- 
lightful songs concluded the program, and 
Mr. Fanning was called before the audi- 
ence by insistent and repeated encores, to 
which he responded generously. 

The Symphony Orchestra returned from 
the sixth tour of the season Friday night, 
having given concerts in Columbus, O.; 
Logansport, Ind.; Bloomington, Ind.; In- 
dianapolis and Hamilton, O. The tour 
was one of the most successful of the 
entire season. At Columbus Hans Rich- 
ard, the Swiss panist, now identified 
with the piano department of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, was so- 
loist, playing the Concerto in C Sharp 
Minor by Ludwig Schytte with brilliant 
success. The audience was one of the best 
of the season in Columbus, th’s concert 
being the third of a series given there, and 
both soloist and orchestra were received 
with great appreciation. The Logansport 
concert was given under the auspices of 
the Deutscher Verein, whose members had 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm in the 
coming of the orchestra, and as a result 
the house was sold to its capacity. In 
Bloom ngton the concert was given before 
a splendid audience at the State University 
of Indiana. The Friday evening concert 
at Hamilton was the second concert of the 
season there and the soloist was Mary 
Conrey, a Cincinnati lyric soprano. Miss 
Conrey’s rendition of “Non Mi D’r” from 
“Don Giovanni” was received with sponta- 
neous applause and she was forced to re- 
spond, giving Van der Stucken’s song, “O 
Come witk. Me in the Summer Night.” 











ALEXANDER HEINEMANN’S SUCCESS IN AMERICA 








On Sunday night, immediately after his 
third recital in New York, Alexander 
Heinemann and his clever accompanist, 
Herr Mandelbrod, started on an extensive 
tour, during which the em‘nent singer will 
appear at Dayton, O.; Ada, O.; Richmond, 
Ind.; Cleveland, O.; Pittsburg, several en- 
gagements in Kansas, Baltimore and at a 
number of recitals arranged throughout 
Florida, Texas and California. One of the 
most important and flattering tributes paid 
to the art of Heinemann is the request that 
he sing for the President at the White 
House on March 2t. 

Mr. Henemann’s great popularity and 
the impression he has made on the Ameri- 
can public can be judged best from the fact 
that he has already sung fourteen times in 
New York, has given three recitals in Men- 
delssohn Hall; his fourth concert in Car- 
megie Hall; furthermore,*that he sang 
twice at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
finally that wherever Mr. Heinemann has 
sung once he has been always engaged for 


a second and many times for a third ap- 
pearance. 

Not only is the press unan mous in de- 
claring him to be the foremost German 
lieder singer, but hundreds of letters from 
private individuals pour into his hotel, ex- 
pressing the warmest admiration and en- 
thusiasm. Among others, Joseph Pache, 
the well-known conductor of the Oratorio 
Society in Baltimore, sent a letter, from 
wh'ch a paragraph is translated herewith: 

“You have received such criticisms in 
our press as will be written seldom in 
Baltimore, and you must be more than 
satisfied in every respect. You have sung 
yourself so deeply into my heart and that 
of my whole family that I must offer you 
an engagement to sing beginning of April 
with my women’s chorus.” 

Mr. Heinemann’s success has been so ex- 
traord nary that it is not impossible that he 
will have to prolong his staying in this 
country. 





dT he fourteenth concert of the Chicago 
lurngemeinde, given Sunday afternoon, at 


the Northside Turner Hall, Chicago, was 
in the form of a testimonial to Martin 
Ballman, who has conducted the orchestra 
for a number of seasons past. ‘Lhe solo- 
ists were Ferne Gramling, soprano; Grace 
Madison, soprano; Harriet Jane McCon- 
nell, alto; Heinrich Riehl, tenor; Donald 
Black, tenor; Max Bing, baritone; August 
Nelson, tenor; Hermann Bing, basso; Ar- 
thur Hand, violin; Franco Varrallo, harp; 
Al. E. Smith, cornet, and A. M. Elrod, 
trombone. 


SOUTHERN PIANIST IS 
CAMPANARI’S ACCOMPANIST 


Thomas W. Musgrove “Made Good” 
When He Played for Baritone on 
a Moment’s Notice 


Thomas A. Musgrove, who is at present 
under contract to act as director of the 
Brenau College Conservatory of Music, 
Gainesville, Ga., has just returned from a 
tour with Giuseppe Campanari, the bari- 
tone. 


Mr. Musgrove was chosen by Mr. Campa- 




















Thomas W. Musgrove, New Accompa- 
nist for Giuseppe Campanari 


nari because he did some excellent play- 
ing, at a moment’s notice, during one of 
his Southern tours. Mr. Musgrove’s work 
was so satisfactory to the baritone that 
he immediately made him a most advanta- 
geous offer, and in the future Mr. Mus- 
grove will be the artist’s regular accom- 
panist. 

During this tour twenty or thirty engage- 
ments were filled, with excellent results in 
every case. Mr. Musgrove not only played 
the accompaniments with fine effect, but 
also appeared as soloist. Newspaper com- 
ments on his playing speak of his good 
technical command and of the beauty of 
his tone quality. As an interpreter of 
Chopin he has been highly commended, 
and his work won for him many encores. 





A BIG NEW ORLEANS 
AUDIENCE FOR EDDY 


Organist Includes Compositions of Local 
Composer in His Recital There— 
Paulo Gruppe’s Recital 


New Or.eans, Feb. 10.—Clarence Eddy, 
the distinguished organist, drew a very 
large audience to the Touro Synagogue a 
few days ago, when‘he played a highly in- 
teresting program, ranging from Bach to 
the most modern of composers. Two,very 
effective selections were “The Wedding 
Vow” and “The Wedding - March,” both 
compositions of Giuseppe Ferrata, the head 
of the piano department of the Newcomb 
School. 

Paulo Gruppe was the attraction at a 
private rec'tal given by the Philharmonic 
Society to its members. The young ’cellist 
made a fine impression by his intelligent 
rendering of a difficult program. 

At the French Opera there have been 
performances of “Le Trouveur,” “Les 
Huguenots,” “Carmen,” “La Bohéme” and 
“Lakmé” during the last fortnight. Pail- 
laisse sang last night for the first time this 
season and achieved a bg success. This 
city has never had a Canio like Fontaine, 
whose intense interpretation of the role won 
for him one of the greatest ovations ever 
given a singer in this city. 

The last musicale of the Lawrence Club 
was a distinct success. Several of the tal- 
ented pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Law- 
rence made ther professional début and re- 
flected credit upon their instructors. 


H. L. 








TOOK $10,000 AWAY 
FROM LOS ANGELES 


Tetrazzini’s Three Performances 
Ought to Make Her Fond 
of the City 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 6.—The novelty in the 
way of musical news in Los Angeles this 
week was the peculiar destruction of the 
pipe organ in the chapel of the University 
of Southern California. A tuner was 
working in the organ, and, by upsetting his 
candle among the trackers, <tarted a blaze 
which gutted the instrument. Water com- 
pleted the destruction of the instrument 
and also damaged the chapel room consid- 
erably. The insurance of the building and 
contents will, it is reported, cover the loss 
and the accident probably will result in 
providing the institution with a still better 
instrument. 

Tetrazzini has no cause for regretting 
her visit to Los Angeles. Her guarantee 
and percentages on her three pertormances 
amounted to about $10,000. Manager Be- 
hymer is nursing a .attened pocketbook as 
a result of these recitals and 1s looking 
tor some celebrity to gamble it on—one 
who is unknown in Los Angeles preferred, 
as in such case he will have no trouble in 
disposing of the Tetrazzini increment. 

Kudolt Friml, the resident Bohemian 
composer and pianist, is playing a series o1 
engagements for Mr. Behymer in Southern 
Calitornia. his week he is heard at the 
“millionaire’s hotel” of San Diego, the U. 
5. Grant. His program includes Bach, 
Liszt, Chopin and Friml compositions. 

[he Brahms quintet, composed of 
Messrs. Wyle, Tandler, Kopp, >imonson 
and Grunn, assisted by the Spanish bari- 
tone, Augustin Calvo, and Wuiliam Arcos, 
guitarist, gave its second public rehearsal 
and concert Saturday, the former in the 
morning, the latter at night. The pro- 
gram presented Tschaikowsky’s _ string 
quartet, op. 11, and Gade’s piano trio, op. 
42. Mr. Calvo’s songs included several old 
Portuguese troubadour songs sung with the 
original guitar accompaniments. 

Arthur Alexander is a rare combination. 
He is the new organist at Christ Church 
and beyond that is a tenor of distinction. 
He introduced himself in the latter capacity 
Friday night at Blanchard Hat in a pro- 





gram which had a wide scope, showing 
numbers by Giordani, Donizetti, Tosti, 
Kauré, Duparc, Hahn, Godard, Brahms, 


Strauss, Schumann, Handel, Quilter, Foer- 
ster, MacDowell and Haesche. Mr. Alex- 
ander proved a versatile singer and the 
possessor of a beautiful vocal organ. He 
played his own accompaniments. 

_Last Wednesday nignt the Gamut Club 
dispensed with its regular dinner and good- 
fellowship meeting to present its women 
friends with a musical program of more 
than usual merit. The vvoman’s Urchestra, 
under the baton of Harley Hamilton, was 
guest of the ciuv and was heard in the Al- 
legro from Havdn’s fourth symphony, a 
Valse Triste by Sibelius, and the finale 
from Haydn’s D Major Symphony, as well 
as in accompanying Jessie D. Small in the 
Mendelssohn Capriccio Brilliant, op. 22. 
The orchestra was at its best in the Haydn 
numbers, not having had sufficient rehear- 
sal for the Mendelssohn. 

_The second section of the program was 

given at the piano by Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
formerly of New York. He contented him- 
self with five Chopin numbers, three pieces 
of his own, one from Rubinstein and a 
three-movement fantasie by Godard. 
_ To-night the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists gave a choral and 
organ service at the First Congregational 
Church. The choral numbers were by the 
choir of the church and the organ numbers 
were by Ernest Douglas, of the St. Paul’s, 
W. F. Skeele of the First Congregational, 
Ray Hastings of the First M. E., and Mor- 
ton F. Mason of the Pasadena Presbyte- 
rian, which has the finest church and or- 
gan in Southern California. W. F. G. 
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MUSICAL GIANTS IN 
VIENNA CONCERTS 


Rosenthal, Kubelik, Ysaye and 
Others Heard—A New Opera 
by Costa 


ViENNA, Jan. 28.—Both the public re- 
hearsal on Friday and the official perform- 
ance on Saturday at the large music hall 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony drew 
large audiences and the orchestra of the 
Wiener Concertverein, under Ferdinand 
Léwe, produced the grand work in ad- 
mirable manner. On the next evening, that 
of Sunday, the fine large hall was again 
filled in every nook and corner on the oc- 
casion of the only annual concert ot Selma 
Kurz, but with an audience of a somewhat 
different character more with a decided air 
of the fashionable for to miss the Kurz 
concert would be a society duty omitted, 
and, moreover, a auty which means an 
evening of enjoyment tor such as freely 
confess not to have a deeper understand- 
ing of the classics, ancient and modern, 
and thoroughly revel in a program in which 
Bellini, Meyerbeer, and even Arditi (re- 
divivus) have a place. Here it really was 
again the old “Il Baccio” waltz which en- 
chanted our grandtathers and now cap- 
tivated us also, as it sprang jubilantly 
from the songstress’ throat. It formed the 
concluding number of the official program 
and was ~receded by Catnerine’s air in the 
“North Star,” whic., with its coloratura 
runs and trills, competes with two flutes 
and is meant to ~ive expression to the poor 
heroine’s insanity; and Elvira’s air trom 
“T Puritani,” another medium for wonder- 
ful bel canto work. while in Grieg’s “Swan” 
and Rubinstein’s “Asra” Frau Kurz showed 
that she possessed warmth of tone and ex- 
pression likewise. 

At the Volksoper a new opera, “Captain 
Fracassa,” was produced last night, the 
composer being Mario Costa, who became 
known in Vienna some seven years ago by 
his charming pantomime, “rierrot,” pro- 
duced at the same house. The plot of the 
opera is taken from the novel of like name 
by Gauthier, and the libretto is from the 
pen of Guglielmo Emmanuel, written partiy 
in pretty verses, partly in dainty prose, to 
which the accompanying music by Costa is 
very melodious in quaint rococo style, with 
a delicate touch of Mozart here and there, 
and in the orchestration some few remind- 
ers of Puccini, which, however, do not de- 
tract from the decided originality of Costa’s 
score. 

At the Volksoper the Italian prima don- 
na, Gemma Bellinciona, is at present sing- 
ing in “Salomé,” giving a wonderful im- 
personation of the character. 

Concerning the further management of 
the Volksoper active negotiations are now 
afoot. Some of the regulations anent the 
répertoire are interesting and refer to the 
original purpose of the theater, which was 
planned for the drama alone at the time of 
erection by the municipality in commemora- 
tion of the fifty vears’ reign of the Em- 





peror Francis Joseph in 1898. Great stress - 


is laid on the preservation of the present 
character of the theater as a “People’s 
Opera” (Volksoper). An important clause 
is the restriction of the lease to a season 
of ten months, September 1 to June 30, but 
from May 1 to the close of the season the 
lessee is released from the obligation to 
produce opera. 

The next novelty at the Hofoper will be 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” with Mr. 
William in the title role. The latest Amer- 
ican member of the eHofoper, Edward 
Lankow, will also take part therein. Lu- 
cille Marcel is gathering new laurels in 
Russia, and was recently entertained at tea 
in St. Petersburg by the Princess Orlow, 
for whom she sang a number of songs by 
Weingartner, the composer accompanying. 
Many illustrious Russians were present. 
Yvonne de Treville will appear in concert 
here on the 7th of February and on the 
same evening the voung American tenor, 
Paul Draper, will give his first song re- 
cital in Vienna in the aajoning small music 
hall. On the 12th Amy Hare will give a 
concert wth orchestra, to be followed, on 
the 15th, by a chamber music concert, at 
which the violincellist, cablo Casals, will 
assist. 

Flore Kalbeck, like Master Erich Korn- 
gold, has a father who is a prominent mu- 
sical critic of Vienna. She gave her first 
concert recently and only the most favor- 
able comment can be made after this full 
opportunity to hear the young singer, who 
had up to then been only a participant in 
concerts of others. Miss Kaibeck possesses 
an expressive contralto which has been 
carefully trained and her Brahms inter- 
pretations were particularly fine. 


At his late concert Rosenthal played 
Chopin exclusively. He has studied the 
master with particular predilection, and his 
rendering of the B Minor sonata was a 
marvel. The finale, so much feared on 
account of its difficulty, he glides through 
easily and swiftly—a very miracle. Inthe 
barcarolle he is austere, but in the berceuse 
his delicacy of touch is like a_ breath, 
evincing wondrous restraint for a giant 
like him. 

At Kubelik’s receat concert there was 
the usual Kubelik enthusiasm. The great 
virtuoso conquers seemingly insuperable 
difficulties. A Havannaise and a Rondo 
Capriccio by Saint-saéns he played with 
seductive sweetness. ‘Lhe orchestra un- 
der Nedbal’s lead followed ‘the violinist 
wonderfully well; but when it gave way 
to the piano and this in turn was also dis- 
carded the artist rose to dizzy heights in 
some witcheries vy Paganini, the sextet 
from “Lucia,” and his own adaptation o 
Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” 

Then came the other great violinist, 
Eugene Ysaye. He delights us with Bee- 
thoven and with Brahms, and had the lat- 
ter’s violin concerto in D Major, op. 77, 
on his program of the 27th instant. The 
opening number was the Bach concerto 
with organ, in E Major, and the Adagio 
movement from this is one of the 
finest bits in his répertoire. A famous 
critic once said of Patti that “she was 
more Patti than ever”; and thus it may be 
maintained of Ysaye year after year, that 
he was more Ysaye than ever. 

Bronislaw Hubermann appeared before 
the public in a new role last week, giving 
a highly interesting lecture on how it uap- 
pened that he became a violinist, under the 
heading “From my own Workshop,” a 
name given to a series of lectures now in 
course of delivery here by prominent ar- 
tists of all kinds. It was the circumstance 
that even a second-hand piano would have 
swallowed up more than a quarter of his 
father’s slim annual income that was de- 
cisive in Hubermann’s choice of the violin, 
a greatly cheaper instrument. 

Appie Funk. 


STUDENTS’ GLEE CLUB OF 
BROOKLYN IN CONCERT 


An Elaborate Program Interestingly In- 
terpreted Under Direction of M. 
Louise Mundell 


The second private concert of the 
Students’ Glee Club, M. Louise Mundell 
directing, was given at the Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 8. An elaborate program had been ar- 
ranged and the audience derived great 
pleasure from the work of the club. Among 
the members who sang were Anna Beyer, 
soprano; Mrs. George M. Selleck, so- 
prano; Mrs. Anna Duffy, contralto; James 
G. Hommel, tenor. W. Paulding DeNike, 
‘cellist, and Wilhelmina Muller, at the 
piano, were the assisting artists. 

The Glee Club numbers were all sung 
with intelligence and discretion, Miss 
Mundell’s musicianship being always ap- 








parent. The two opening selections, “A . 


Spanish Romance,” by Sawyer-Lynes, and 
“Lady Sue,” by Bartlett, showed the club 
to be in excellent vocal condition. Offen- 
bach’s: “Barcarolle” was also sung beauti- 
fully—this number in fact being one of the 
best on the program. “In a China Shop,” 
by Chadwick: “Home, Sweet Home,” Root ; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Spross; “Cobwebs,” 
Smith-Lynes, and “Carmena,” Wilson, were 
selections well worth hearing. 

As for soloists, all of them acquitted 
themselves in a highly creditable style. 
Miss Beyer sang “My Heart Sings,” by 
Chaminade, and “A Birtnday,’ by Cowen, 
while Mrs. Selleck had “June.” by Beach; 
“The Wind and the Lyre,” Ware, and 
“Come to the Garden,” Salter. Miss 
Mundell was also prominent as a soloist, 
singing the following numbers with rare 
taste and sympathy. “The Passage Bird’s 
Farewell,” Hildach; “O Let Night Speak 
to Me,” Chadwick; “My Laddie,” Thayer, 
and “Love, I Have Won You,” Ronald. 
James G. Hummell had two solos, “Open 
Thy Blue Eyes,” by Massenet, and “Be- 
cause,” by d’Hardelot. Mr. Denike, ’cellist, 
interpreted finely an “Air,” Bach, and 
“Vito,” Popper. L. D. K. 
Pianist LaRoss Gives Second of His- 

torical Recitals in Easton 

Easton, Pa., Feb. 13.—tarl LaRoss, the 
pianist, gave the second recital of his his- 
torical series on the evening of February 7 
in the Easton Public Library. He played 
works by Chopin exclusively, his numbers 
including the Ballade, op. 47, the Sonata, 
op. 35, the Berceuse, the Fantasie, op. 49, 
the Tarantelle and several other numbers, 
Chopin is the greatest test of a pianist’s 
ability and Mr. LaRoss stood it triumph- 
antly. He played with poetic feeling and 
with a technical excellence that easily over- 
came all obstacles. 





CINCINNATI PROUD OF ITS ORCHESTRA 





General Public Turns Out in Great Numbers to Attend Sunday After- 
noon Popular Concerts—Stokovski a Favorite 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 13.—If the value of the 
musical culture of any city is to be meas- 
ured by the popularity of its musical organ- 
izations, then Cincinnati must take rank 
among the first cities of the United States. 
During the past year the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra under its new director, Leopold 
Stokovski, a conductor of great talents, has 
been giving, besides its regular series of 
concerts, a number of Sunday afternoon so- 


called popular concerts. The programs of 
these concerts have been excellent in every 
way and have not been designed to cater to 
a lower musical taste, but have rather been 
so constructed that the general public might 
on Sunday afternoons hear the best music 
at a reasonable price. The program of the 
last concert, yesterday afternoon, was as 
follows: 


“Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ Nicolai; “King 
Robert of Sicily,” Longfellow-Cole; “Invitation 
to the Dance,” Weber. eingartner; ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, Mendelssohn; “Ride of 
the Valkyries,”’ Wagner. 


At the seat sale for this concert, as for 
every preceding concert in the popular se 
ries, long lines of people waiting for the 
sale to open have aroused so much ‘nterest 
that the various newspapers have pictured 
the scenes as typical features of the popu- 
larity of the orchestra at home. These 
scenes have been repeated before the con- 
certs on Sunday afternoon, when the lobby 
of the Grand Opera House has been 
crowded long before the opening of the 
doors. Time and time again hundreds of 
people have been turned away after all the 
available standing room has been sold. 

At this last concert the audience was 
typical of Cincinnati. It was evident from 
the great applause, as number after num- 
ber was played, that the people were there, 
not merely to pass an afternoon pleasantly, 
but for the purpose of hearing good music 
rendered by a good orchestra. It was 
typ’cal of the people, too, that it was dis- 
criminating in its applause, in that it picked 
out the best numbers of the program for 
the greatest enthusiasm. _ , 

Leopold Stokovski is himself a great fa- 


vorite. A conductor of fine stage presence, 
of magnetic personality, of evidence force, 
he is always hailed with more than per- 
functory applause when he steps upon the 
stage. That h’s orchestra men feel the 
same respect as does the audience is shown 
by the fixed attention which they pay dur- 
ing the performance of any number. I 
have never seen such unanimity, such an 
evidence of the director and men being of 
one mind, outside of New York, and that 
condition is even rare in some New York 
concerts. : 

It is difficult to crit’cise such an organ- 
ization as the Cincinnati Orchestra. It is 
customary to allow organizations in the 
inland cities a certain leeway in the matter 
of material and method of performance, 
but this orchestra does not need any such 
apologet’c treatment, for it is fit to be 
judged by the highest standards. Its 
strings, its wood-wind, its brass—all are 
fully adequate to any demands that may 
be made upon them, and their command of 
nuance, of dynamics is nothing short of 
wonderful. It has at its command every 
gradation of tone, from the smallest pian- 
issimo to a stunning fortissimo, and, more- 
over, Mr. Stokovski has these at his com- 
mand ‘nstantly. As a pliable instrumental 
body the organization is fully equal to any 
that I have heard, which only goes to show 
that a great instrumental body can be 
produced anywhere if the right conductor 
has the material in hand. 

The program of the afternoon was ex- 
ceptionally interesting, from the merry 
Nicolai Overture to the brilliant Wagner 
closing number. Joseph O’Meara recited 
the Longfellow poem to the music of Ros- 
ster Cole, with the assistance of the or 
chestra, a chorus of men’s voices and organ 
accompaniment by Louis Victor Saar, who 
also presided over the chorus, which was 
off the stage. Mr. O’Meara has an excel- 
lent voice for this work and is a capable 
reciter. His rendition of the poen. moved 
the audience to a great display of enthusi- 
asm, which brought him back for an encore 
after several recalls. The delicate Men- 
delssohn mus’c was charmingly played and 
proved to be one of the most popular num- 
bers on the program. A. L. Jupson. 





STOCK INTRODUCES 
ANOTHER NOVELTY 


Overture by Paul Dukas Played at 
Concert Following Return of 
Orchestra from Toronto 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13.—The players of the 
Thomas Orchestra arrived in town from 
Toronto in time for their Friday afternoon 
concert, but their instruments were delayed 
in transit across the city, so Manager 
Wessells beguiled the waiting aud’ence with 
stories of their success abroad. By omit- 
ting the usual intermission the concert was 


concluded on schedule time, and consider- 
ing the jaded condition superinduced by 
travel, the instrumentalists, after getting 
well in tune, gave a good account of them- 
selves. 

The “Inaugural Fanfare” by Paul Gil- 
son, was not a remarkable composition. 
It was followed by Paul Dukas’s overture 
to Corneille’s “Polyeucte” (given for the 
first time), a most agreeable novelty; a 
distinct departure from many of his other 
works in melodic consistency giving a deep 
valuation to the gentle melancholy mood 
and the deeper sense of tragedy imminent. 

The heavy feature of the afternoon was 
César Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, a 
truly great work, one of the best of this 
gifted leader in modern music; full of 
poetic values and emotional color inspired 
by an instrumentation of rare delicacy. 
A delightfully diversified finale was fur- 
nished in Glazounow’s “Scénes de Ballet” 
—a superb series of dainty dances with 
plentiful fertility of melodic invention, 
swinging rhythm, the very poetry of mo- 
tion and a glow of changing color for 
which his music is remarkable. 


je 


Many Pupils of Anna Miller Wood in 
‘ Prominent Church Positions 


Boston, Feb. 13.—Anna Miller Wood, 
the contralto soloist, has been particularly 
successful in preparing pupils to fill im- 
portant church positions, and she now has 
a long list of students and former pupils 
who are filling important solo choir positions 
in various churches in the East. In March 
Miss Wood will give a recital in Steinert 








Hall by twelve of her professional pupils. 
Albert Snow, organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and conductor of the Musical Art 
Society, Portland, Me., will direct the 
choruses at the recital and Miss Wood will 
play all the accompaniments. 

Among Miss Wood’s pupils who are now 
filling important church positions may be 
mentioned Mrs. Leon Sample, Asylum Hill 
Congregational, Hartford. Conn.; Nativa 
Mandeville, First Congregational, Fall 
River, Mass.; Edith Bullard, First Church 
in Boston, Unitarian; Inez Harrison, First 
Baptist, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Cummings, 
Central Congregational, Providence, R. L.; 
Mrs. Carol Furry, First Baptist, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Albee, Central Congregational, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass; Mrs. Joseph Bullard, 
First Baptist, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. Til- 
ton, Meriden St. M. E. Church, East Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Miss’ Farwell, Unitarian 
Church, Fall River, Mass.; Mrs. Lomas St. 
Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Program in English Pleases Newark 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 11.—Mrs. Jessie 
Marshall, soprano, was heard in a pleasing 
recitak at Wallace Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning. All of the songs and arias, which 
were taken from the works of Bizet, 
Brahms, Wolf, Wagner, Saint-Saéns, Mas- 
net, Debussy, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Stange 
and MacDowell, were sung in English, 
much to the satisfaction of the large audi- 
ence. Mrs. Marshall also sang with violin 
obligato “Spring Rapture,” a delightful 
composition by Louis Arthur Russell, from 
manuscript. Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, 
assisted Mrs. Marshall, and Mr. Russell ac- 
companied. G #. 





Wife’s Ashes to Be Strewn Over Grave 
of Ole Bull 


Bipperorp, Me., Feb. 8.—Directions that 
her body be cremated and the ashes strewn 
over the grave of her husband who is 
buried at, Bergen, Norway, are contained 
in the will of Mrs. Sarah C. Bull, widow 
of Ole Bull, the violinist, which has just 
been filed for probate here. Mrs. Bull, 
whose legal residence was at Eliot, in this 
county, died in Cambridge, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 18 An estate valued at upwards of 
half a million dollars is disposed of in the 
will 





René Bazin, the French littérateur, is 
making a libretto of his novel “La Terre 
qui Meurt,” for an opera to be written by 
Marcel Bertrand. 
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NBW FARWELL WORK 
PLAYED BY VOLPE 


American Composition Commands 
Admiration— Heinemann’s 
Impressive Singing 
Interest in the third concert of the Volpe 
Orchestra, which took place in Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday afternoon, was div:ded 
between the work of the soloist, Alexander 
Heinemann, and the performance of Ar- 
thur Farwell’s tone poem, “The Domain of 
Hurakan.” The remaining features of the 
program were Schubert’s seldom-heard 
Fifth Symphony, in B Flat and the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” Suite of Tschaikowsky. But 
while the orchestra’s work in both of the 
latter was of no small excellence, it can 
scarcely be said that the musical value of 
either is of a peculiarly commanding kind. 
The symphony is a surprisingly tenuous af- 
fair, compared with the marvelous “Unfin- 
ished” and the C Major. Haydn and 
Mozart rather than Schubert speak through 
most of its measures, and the Andante Con 
Moto—the best movement of the four— 
bears a resemblance to some things in 
Gluck. It is good to hear this sort of a 
work once in a while, as it sets off more 
vividly the splendors of the greater emana- 
tions of its composer’s genius. The Tschai- 
kowsky Suite contains five numbers which, 
while illustrating the wealth of Tschai- 
kowsky’s orchestral fancy, reveal his melo- 
dic invention in a most unpleasant light of 

commonplaceness and banality. 

Mr. Heinemann won the unreserved ap- 
proval of his hearers after his first num- 
ber, Loewe’s “Archibald Douglas,” and 
later was not suffered to retire for the 
afternoon unt:! he had added a number of 
extras to his list. He was in excellent 
vocal shape, and from the standpoint of 
pure singing gave his audience much to 
admire. His mezza voce and his pianissimo 
might well be observed to great advantage 
by many another singer. Of the latter he 
gave a rarely beautiful example in Men- 
delssohn’s “Gruss,” which he was subse- 
quently forced to repeat. He brought ‘nto 
the Loewe ballad a rare variety of dra 
matic accent’ and emotional contrasts, 
thanks to which and to°-Hugo Kaun’s skilful 
orchestration, the old song took on a new 
degree of interest. Later the baritone sang 
with piato accompaniment Franz’s “Im 
Herbst,” \fendelssohn’s “On the Wings of 
Song” anc Brahms’s “Vergebliches Stand 
chen,” supplementing them with Schubert’s 
“Wohin” and Grieg’s “Im Kahn.” 

The “Doma‘n of Hurakan” was brought 
forward in accordance with Mr. Volpe’s 
crusade in behalf of unfamiliar American 
compositions. The program erred, how- 
ever, in affixing to it the words “new, first 
time.” Mr. Farwell’s composition was 
heard on two or three occasions at the mu- 
nicipal concerts in Central Park last Sum- 
mer, and moreover, while essentially or- 
chestral in nature has existed for some 
time in the pianoforte version. It was not 
until last Winter that it was cast into or- 
chestral form, in which process it was also 
expanded and touched up in certain details. 

Details regarding the etymology of the 
title and mention of the poetic superscrip- 
tions of the main sections of the piece have 
already been made in Musicat AMERICA 
and need not detain us at present. For the 
rest, it is music that can be listened to and 
enjoyed purely as music. Its thematic basis 
is Navajo, Pawnee and Vancouver In- 


dian, but the treatment and _ formal 
plan are the composer’s. The struct- 
ural idea is analogous to the sonata 
form, with the difference that the 


conventional development section is re 
placed by an extended nocturne constructed 
of material strikingly different in character 
from that of the division which precedes 
and which is restated with the addition of 
a bref coda after it. The short, incisive 
opening motive, led up to by an as- 
cending rush in the strings, is of ex- 
hilarat'ng freshness, buoyancy and muscu- 
larity, simply but powerfully harmonized 
The same frankness and open-air quality 
pervade the developments that follow. The 
middle section is fashioned of melod‘c 
phrases of greater span and of rare and 
delicate beauty, and there is considerable 
contrapuntal skill in the interweaving of 
inner voices. It is scored in colors that 
may without exaggeration be characterized 
as luscious, a soft, velvety smoothness that 
contrasts powerfully with the brilliancy of 
the opening and the closing divisions. Mr 
Farwell has avoided purposeless cacophony, 
with the result that such dissonance as he 
uses does not fail of telling emotional ef- 
fect. Admirable in this respect are the 
jagged, crashing cords wh’ch usher in the 
third division. The nocturne, too, contains 
some piquantly biting effects of contra- 


puntal voice leading. The whole work 
speaks with a convincing force, directness of 
utterance and conciseness that are gratify- 
ing in these days of a’mless prolixity. In 
the space of ten minutes or less it says 
more than many a contemporary produc- 
tion of five times the duration. 

Mr. Volpe conducted this music with- 
out score and with an_ enthusiasm 
that was plainly manifest. The audience 
made it plain in prolonged applause that it 
was thoroughly slessed with the work, and 
Mr. Farwell was twice called out to bow 
his thanks. ma. F. FP. 


STAGE CROWDED AT 
THE BLMAN RECITAL 


Large Audience App'auds Young 
Violinist in New York—Mr. 
Consolo Assists 


For the second time this season Carnegie 
Hall was crowded to hear Mischa Elinin 
in recital. Not only was the auditorium 
filled, but the rear of the stage had been 
partitioned and some three or four hundred 
people sat there and listened to the per- 
formance of the 
popular violinist. 

Mr. Elman 
played Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer” Sonata 
with the assistance 
of Ernesto Con- 
solo at the piano. 
It was played in 
excellent style, 
with much liberty 








and freedom of 
expression. Both 
artists were re- 


called a number of 
times at the close 
of the work. Mr. 
Elman sharing the 
applause with Mr 
Consolo, whose 
playing was marked by a thorough technic 
and highly developed pianistic powers. 

An excellent performance of the Paganini 
concerto followed in the Wilhelmj vers’on. 
In it Elman was at his best, his double-stop- 
ping, harmonics and general pyrotechnical 
display being all that could be desired. 
Tartini’s “Devil's Trill” Sonata was given 
with Mr. Elman’s own cadenza. In this 
the violinist was not as fortunate. He 
managed the trill with ease and made its 
difficulty hardly noticeable. 

Among the smaller pieces particularly 
charming were the “Adagio” and “Alle- 
gro” of Lolli, the “Liebeslied” of Sam- 
martini, both arranged by Mr. Elman and 
Mendelssohn’s “Capricietto,” arranged bv 
Burmester. 

There were many encores, among them 
the “Prize Song,” Bachs’ “Air,” and many 
others. Percy Kahn played the accompani- 
ments with taste and supported the vio- 
linist in an admirable manner. 

The program follows: 





Mischa Elman 


I. Beethoven, “Kreutzer” Sonata, Messrs. Elman 
and Consolo; II. Concerto in D Major, Paganini 
Wilhelmj; III. Sonata, ‘‘Devil’s Trill,” Tartini; 
IV. (a) Adagio-Allegro, Lolli-Elman; (b) Liebes- 
lied, Sammartini-Elman; (c) Capricietto, Mendels- 
sohn-Burmester: (d) Sicilienne and Rigaudon, 
Francoeur-Kriesler; V. Jota, Sarasate. 





Macmillen Heard at Mount 


Holyoke College 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 13.—An inter- 
esting program of violin music was given 
Wednesday evening at Mount Holyoke 
College by the young American violinist, 


Francis 


Francis Macmillen. The audience gave 
frequent demonstration of its obvious 
pleasure. Mr. Macmillen played with 


piano instead of orchestra, the whole of 
the Saint-Saéns concerto in B Minor for 
an opening number, and closed with the 
andante and fimale of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. Between came two groups of 
smaller violin solos and two compositions 
for niano played by Gino Aubert, wh also 
played the accompaniments. W. E. C. 





To Sing with Boston Opera Co. 

Giuseppe Gandensi, the tenor of the 
former Mascagni company, has been en- 
gaged to sing at the Boston Opera House 
next Friday, when he will appear in “Tos- 
ca.” Immediately after this appearance he 
will leave for Havana, where he will fill a 
long engagement in opera. 





Tour for Bessie Abott and Bispham 

Bessie Abott is at present making ar- 
rangements for a concert tour with David 
Bispham. Her managers, Liebler & Co., 
are booking engagements in conjunction 
with Loudon Charlton, Mr. Bispham’s 
manager. The tour will be made during 
March and April and wiil cover many 
States of the Union. 


PHILADELPHIA’S WEEK OF OPERA 





Alda, Slezak and Sammarco Score Decisive Success in ‘‘ Otello ’—Miss 
Alda’s Beautiful ‘‘ Marguerite ’’—Zeppilli and Bassi in “ Butterfly” 
and Zerola in “‘ Huguenots ’»—-Has Mary Garden Lost Some of Her 
Drawing Power in Philadelphia ? 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 13.—Another week of 
opera at the Metropouitan started off last 
Monday even’ng with a performance of 
Verdi’s “Otello,” before an audience that 
was about the smallest yet; though, to be 
sure, the weather was as bad as it very 
well could be. while “Otello” 
reveals Verdi's great more 
convincingly than most of his earlier pro- 
ductions, it does not appeal to the many 
who are depended upon to make ari opera 
season a success, as against the compara- 
tive few who look beneath the melodious 
surface, 

But it was a fine performance of “Otello” 
that was listened to by the audience of a 
week ago. Leo Slézak and Frances Alda 
were “loaned’ by the Metropolitan Com- 
pany of New York to come over and sing 
the parts of the Muovr and Desdemona, in 
which they were heard at the Academy of 
Music last season, and Mario Sammarco 
appeared as Jago, one of his greatest roles. 
Slézak fills the part of Otello to the utter 
most, as to size and impressiveness of per- 
sonality, towering head and_ shoulders 
above everybody else on the stage, and 
making Miss Alda, who is by no means a 
tiny woman, look like a child. He acts 
the part impressively, too, with a realiza 
tion of its tragic portent, his assumption 
of jealous rage, beneath the goad of /ago’s 
poisonous insinuations, and his mental suf- 
fering, being admirably contrasted by the 
tenderness of his love tor Desdemona and 
the torture of mind caused by his doubts 
of her honesty. Slezak’s voice is not as 
big as one expects to hear when looking 
upon his massive frame, but it is equal to 
dramatic demands, and has, too, a sym- 
pathetic quality, while he sings with feel 
ing and artistic finish. ‘There seemed to 
be. however, in his work as Otello some 
thing of the Wagnerian style of singing, 
in which he is well schooled, and at times 
not quite enough of the Ivric; though, to be 
sure, in this opera Verdi does not require 
the tenor to warble anything in the nature 


Moreover, 
musicianship 


of a “Donna e Mobile” or .a “Celeste 
Aida.” 
Miss Alda’s ‘‘Desdemona”’ 
Miss Alda’s Desdemona is beautifully 


blonde and graciously charming; not alto- 
gether a timid, shrinking Vesdemona, but 
one of confiding sweetness and bewildered 
innocence. The scene with Emilia, in the 


chamber, before the murder, was done 
with s mplicity and sympathy, and the 
prayer was sweetly sung. Alda’s_ voice 


throughout had a clear, vibrant quality, 
being especially pleasing in the middle and 
lower parts. 

As lago Sammarco gave his work dis- 
tinctive originality and forcefulness. In 
the earnestness of his acting Sammarco 
had some trouble witu different parts of 
his costume, one of his tin cuffs twice fall- 
ing off and hitting the stage wita a clatter, 
while another part of his romantic get-up 
also went awry, so that he finally wrenched 
it off and threw it from him. But, not at 
all disconcerted, he went on with his task 
of putting the suspicious Otello into the 
torments of burning jealousy and moved 
about with that grace of manner which 
characterizes his stage deportment in what- 
ever part he plays. As to voice he was in 
the best of condition and everybody who 
has heard Sammarco in any role knows 
what that means. His sonorous tones 
rolled out in volumes of baritone richness 
that could not but delight all who listened. 

There was a new Emilia in the person 
of Giuseppina Giaconia, who sang and 
acted competently. 

The “Faust” Performance 

On Wednesday evening everybody’s fa- 
vorite, “Faust,” was the attraction, and 
there was a good turnout to hear it. Miss 
Alda kindly came again from New York 
to be the Marguerite and win the heart of 
Mr. Dalmorés, who, as Faust, seemed to 
have ample excuse for making the bargain 
with Mephistopheles. It was a very charm- 
ing Marguerite indeed that Miss Alda pre- 
sented for the admiration of a Philadel- 
phia audience and excellent both in action 
and vocalism. Her voice was heard to 
much better advantage than in “Otello” on 
Monday evening. the “Jewel Song” being 
sung with facilitv in clear, sparkling tones 
As Faust, Mr. Dalmorés was a bit unw'se 
and not a little surprising in his costuming 
of the part, his first entrance in the ker- 
mess scene exciting so much merriment 
that it was some time before the audience 
could get around to appreciation of his 
very artistic singing. It is not easily un- 
derstood why Mr. Dalmorés, the big, strong 


man in “Samson and Delilah,” and hereto- 
fore always notable for his robust virility, 
should get himself up in such a ridiculous 
fashion as he did last Wednesday evening. 
His gorgeous cape, flaring out in its pro- 
fusion of ruffles and furbelows, more like 
a lady’s elaborate: opera cloak than any- 
thing else; his fancy costume beneath it; 
a wig that resembled the one Bernhardt 
wears as Jeanne d’Arc, and a big, turned- 
up hat, with flowing plume—looking ex- 
actly as if it wad just come out of an up-to- 
date fashionable millinery shop—all gave 
him an appearance that probably was any- 
thing but what he intended. Later Faust 
wore other cloaks almost as elaborate and 
changed his headgear to a dainty little cap 
of eriss-cross pattern, very much like the 
one Juliet often wears. Mr. Huberdeau 
vave a satisfactory interpretation of Meph- 
istopheles, as he did last season with the 
llammerstein Company. Crabbe was one 
of the best Valentines heard here in a long 
time. There was a new Siebel in the per- 
son of Tina di Angelo, who outshone most 
of the Siebels we had here of late seasons, 
since she is a contralto and not a soprano, 
like many who have been miscast 1n the 
part. The Martha also was of more than 
ordinary interest, Mme. Bressler-Gianoli 
making the most of her limited oppor- 
tunities, 


A Small 


Can it be that Mary has lost some of 
her drawing power in Philadelphia? It 
was not at all a typical Garden audience 
that assembled at the Opera House Fri- 
day evenine when sne appeared for the 
first time this season as the lovely Un- 
known Princess in “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
for there were many vacant seats, and time 
was, last season and the season before, . 
when no such stretches of red plush were 
ever visible when she was the magnet. 
Miss Garden was like a pure white lily as 
the pallid Mélisande, and as graceful as 
any lily swaying in the wind, her inter- 
pretation of the myst.cal heroine of Maet- 
erl.nck’s shadowy romance being one of 
wonderful charm, while her remarkable 
talent for the tonal expression of emotion 

however firmly one may dispute her right 
to be called a great singer—is shown to the 
fullest advantage in the recitatives that 
make up the voice parts of the Debussy 
music. There was a Pelléas new to Phila- 
delphia in the person of Edmond Warnery, 
who filled all the visual requirements of 
the part and voiced it sympathetically. 

The Saturday matnee was devoted to 
the first performance of the Winter by the 
local organization of “Madama Butterfly,” 
the Puccini opera having been given here 
January 10 by the Metropolitan Company 
of New York, with Geraldine Farrar in 
the title role and Riccardo Martin as the 
American lieutenant. On Saturday Alice 
Zeppilli essayed the role of Cio-Cio-San, 
in which she was new here, and made a 
very favorable impression. Zeppilli’s voice 
is light, but it is clear and sweet, and seems 
to have gained somewhat in strength since 
last season. Sne sang the Puccini music 
sweetly, and acted the part with much feel- 
ing and a fair realization of its tragic pos- 
sibilities in the final scene. Amedeo Bassi 
made another appearance, after being in 
the background all the week—too long a 
time, considering how many admirers he 
has—and his beautiful tenor voice was 
again heard with much pleasure. Bassi is 
sincere, intelligent and artistic in all he 
does. Sammarco was the Sharpless, and 
again sang in the finished manner and with 
the tonal richness that never fail to de- 
light his I’steners. 

At popular prices, on Saturday evening, 
a very good performance of “The Hugve- 
nots” was given, well staged, with consi‘- 
erable spectacular effect, and a cast which 
introduced Jeanne Korolowiecz as Valen- 
tine, in a character well suited to her abil- 
ity as a dramatic soprano. Zerola also was 
in his element, as Raoul, singing with fine 
effect; Zeppilli sang the Queen’s florid 
aria with facility and sweetness and Tina 
di Angelo emphasized her success as Siebel 
in “Faust” bv her attractive appearance as 
the Page and her admirable rendering of 
the favorite “Nobil donna” song. 

The popularity of John McCormack in 
Philadelphia was convincingly shown re- 
cently when he sang for the first time here 
in concert, at the Academy of Music, com- 
pletely filling the house and winn‘ng en- 
thusiastic applause bv his sympathetic sing- 
ing of a number of Trish ballads. He was 
ass'sted by Marie Narelle, the Irish bal- 
ladist. who was exceedingly well received, 
and Ada Sassoli, the voung harpist, who 
had previously heen heard here in concert 
with Madame Melba. 


Mary Garden Audience 


ArtHur L. Tupps. 
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A Philharmonic Orchestra has been or- 


ganized in Shelburne Falls, Mass., under 
the direction of Bertha B. Jenness. 
* * * 

Mme. Eleanore de Cisneros, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, will open her con- 
cert tour on the 17th of April with three 
festivals, one in Richmond, Va., Raleigh, 
N. C.. and Columbia, S. C. 


* * * 
Richard Buel, of Bridgeport, Conn., has 


been chosen choirmaster at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, that city, succeeding 
William H. Twaddell, who is now at the 


People’s Tabernacle, in Philadelphia. 
>. 

The committee in charse of the Na- 
tional Sangerfest of the Nordamerikan- 
ische Sdngerbund in Milwaukee, from 
June 22 to 25, is attempting to bring Pres- 
ident William H. ‘laft to that city as the 
guest of honor. ° 

* * * 

Anna Rosalie Bork, contralto, who has 
been studying abroad, gave a song recital 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Erie, Pa., 
on January 31, with much success. She 
was assisted by Fred Pfeiffer, violinist, 
and Charlotte Marhoffer, pianist. 

*x * * 

Johann Strauss’s operetta “Gypsy Baron” 
was revived at the Garden heater, 
New York, February 9, marking the first 
appearance here of Christian Hansen, a 
German tenor. Mr. Hansen received large 
supplies of flowers and applause. 

* * * 
May C. Lang, pianist, gave a benefit re- 


cital at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Troy, N. Y., 
recently. plaving works by Schumann, 
Grieg, Czerny, Chopin and Liszt. Her 


readings were highly poetic and her rhythm 
and phrasing leave little to be desired. 
* * * 

The fourth concert of Mrs. Oldberg’s 
course, in Washington, D. C., proved an 
artistic success, as usual. The artists were 
Gertrude Carroll, contralto, of Washington; 
Edyth Durdeman, soprano, of Philadelphia; 
and Felix Garziglia, the French pianist. 

* * * 

An organ recital was given by Thomas 
W. Musgrove at Brenau College Conserva- 
tory, Gainesville, Ga., on February 5. An 
interesting proeram containing works by 
Merkel, Wolstenholme, Buck, Widor, 
Tschaikowsky and Musgrove was _ heard. 

x f 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, of New 
York, gave one of their violin and piano- 
forte recitals February 8 in Northampton, 
in the auditorium of Smith’s College, pre- 
senting a program of numbers by Grieg, 
Lekeu, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Bach, Brahms 
and Beethoven. 

7” 7. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, the youthful pian- 
ist who made such an impression in Chi- 
cago at her début under the auspices of the 
Amateur Musical Club, presented a pro- 
gram before the Knox Conservatory at 
Galesburg, IIl., last week, her work win- 
ning her the favor of press and publ’c 

Be" 

At a recital of students*of Mount Union 
College Conservatory of Music, Alliance, 
O., on February 6, a program was pre- 
sented by Kenneth E. Runkel, director, 
which consisted of twenty-two compos 
tions for voice and piano by William 
Mentor Crosse. Mr. Crosse is a Minneap- 
olis composer. 

~ * 7 

A recent recital was given at the Arun- 
del Club by Mrs. H. Clay Browning. so- 
prano, of Washington, D. C.: Clara 
Aschesfeld, pianist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cell- 
ist. Mrs. Browning opened the program 
with a rendition of Mozart’s “L’Amero,” 
from “II re Pastore,” with ’cello obligato, 
and closed with Gounod’s Scene and Aria 
from “Faust.” 

oe *" 


nailles’s cantata, “The Legend of Miana,” 


and songs by Schumann, Brahms, Chad- 
wick, Franck and Jensen. 
’ * * * 

A dramatic recital was given at the 


Broklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences un- 
der the auspices of the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on the evening of February 4 by 
Henry Gaines Hawn, the New York in- 
structor of elocution. Poems and_ short 
stories by Browning, Ingersol, Ingelow, 
Kipling, O. Henry, Bryant, Shakespeare, 
Poe, Aldrich and others were given. 

* * * 

Robert Adams Buell, 
his annual home recital at Waukesha, 
Wis., on Friday evening, February to. 
The principal number was the Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 10, which Mr. Bue played at 
his début in Leipsic in 1907. Mr. Buell 
was for some time in charge of piano in- 
struction in the Lawrence College Con- 
servatory at Appleton, Wis. 

* * * 

A recital of Schubert songs was given 
in’ Los Angeles, Cal., on January 29 by 
Margaret Goetz, assisted by Mrs. W. J. 
Kirkpatrick, Georg Walcker, Arthur Alex- 
ander, Oskar Seiling, Axel Simonson and 
others. Many of Schubert’s best songs 
were heard, half the program being sung 
in English. In April Miss Goetz will give 
a program of MacDowell songs. 

x *x* * 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given by the 
Jackson Choral Society in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Jackson, Mich., on 
February 3. Mrs. Henry H. Schueler, so- 
prano; Nora Hunt, contralto; Willard 
Leckner, tenor; Gilbert Wilson, baritone, 
and Henry Schueler, bass, were the solo- 
ists. The chorus, which had been trained 
by Gilbert Wilson, sang excellently. 

*x* * * 

The vested choir of St. Andrew’s Episco- 
pal Church, on Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, went on a strike late last week, and 
unless the trouble is settled within a few 
days the church services in that historic 
edifice will be without choral music. The 
summary dismissal of Dr. I. R. Campbell, 
who for many years has been choirmaster 
and organist at the church, was the cause 
of the disaffection. 

* « * 
. Margel Gluck, the young violinist who 
has appeared in New York with such suc- 
cess, has started on her Western tour, to 
fill engagements in February and March 
throughout the West. She appeared before 
the College Woman’s Club on the evening 
of January 30. On February 3 Miss Gluck 
played at a musicale given by Mrs. August 
Belmont. She has played for Mrs. Bel- 

mont three times this year. 

' 2.2 

In an organ recital given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Baltimore, February 5, 
by Mrs. Blanche M. Sencindiver, especially 
interesting numbers were the Bach Prel- 
ude and Fugue in » Minor; the Schubert 
Andante Con Moto, from the “Unfinished 
Symphony,” and Widor’s “Sixth Sym- 
phony.” Mrs. Sencindiver was assisted 
by John Charles Thomas, baritone, who 
rendered Mendelssohn’s “It Is Enough,” 
from “Elijah.” 


the pianist, gave 


zs. * * 


The Sunday afternoon popular concerts 
at West Side Turn Hall, Milwaukee, inau- 
gurated more than forty years ago, are 
still being successfully conducted, despite 
the fact that the Socialist city administra- 
tion is giving “pops” at the Auditorium. 
The George Bach Symphony Orchestra is 
giving the Turn Hall affairs and the Chris- 
topher Bach Symphony organization is 
under contract for the Auditorium con- 
certs, so that it reallv is a “family affair.” 

* * « 

At the Sherwood Music School, 712 Fine 

Arts Building, Chicago, tnere was organ- 


will be a number of concerts given each 
year. Lorena Beresford, dramatic soprano, 
and herself a composer, is the musical di- 
rector. 

* x * 

The Tollefsen Trio will be heard in 
Stamford, Conn., on February 21, and Carl 
Tollefsen will fill engagements in Brook- 
lyn on February 28 and March 5. Much 
success was recently scored by Mrs. Tol- 
lefsen in the concert given under the aus- 
pices of the People’s Symphony Society at 
Cooper Union, New York. Together with 
Willy Lamping, the ’cellist, she played Bee- 
thoven’s ‘cello sonata in splendid style, 
both artists being recalled many times at 
the close of the piece. 

os 

Caspar P. Koch, organist, assisted by F. 
William Saalbach, baritone; Mary V. Cun- 
ningham, soprano: John Gernert, violin, 
and Adolph M. Foerster, pianist, gave a 
program of the compositions of Mr. Foer- 
ster in Carnegie Music Hall, North Side, 
Pittsburg, on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 2. The program contained the “Tri- 
umphal March,” op. 38; “Praise the Lord,” 
“Ave Maria,” “Prelude in A Flat,’ op. 62, 
“Three Songs,” op. 53, “Two Novelettes,” 
and other compositions. 

* * * 

The Haydn Male Chorus of New 
bany, Ind., 
Embs, gave an open rehearsal on Tues- 
day of last week, singing Grieg’s “Land 
Sighting,” Bullard’s “Monk of the Moun- 
tain,” “The Cavalier’s Song,’ Neidlinger’s 
“Hush! Hush:” MacDowelis “Dance of 
the Gnomes,” and a Russian and Swiss 
group. Mrs. Alice Spalding Sloan was 
the soprano. soloist, singing Harriet 
Ware’s “Call of Radha,” Woodman’s 
“Road to Yesterday” and Alma Goetz’s 
“Melisande.” 


Al- 


* * *& 


Katherine Lincoln was soloist at the last 
of three violin recitals by John King 
Roosa, at Englewood, N. J., on February 9. 
The recital was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Frederick S. Duncan, in Walnut street, 
and was most enjoyable. Miss Lincoln sang 
a group of French songs by Duparc, Beach, 
Fauré and Delibes, and an English group 
of MacDowell, Aylward, Cadman and La 
Forge. In the Dupare song, “L’invitation 
au Voyage,” and “Come Unto These Yel- 
low Sands,” by La Forge, Miss Lincoln was 
particularly fine. 

* . * 

The Music Study Club of Washington, 
D. C., has just completed its first year of 
existence, and the event was celebrated by a 
tea at the home of Catherine Brooks. Dur- 
ing this time the club has doubled its mem- 
bership. It is composed of students who 
are also musicians of ability. The recent 
meeting was devoted to the life and works 
of Beethoven, and the program included 
not only several compositions of the great 
master, but also an excellent paper on Bee- 
thoven which gave many new and interest- 
ing lights on his life. 

* x * 

The Students’ Orchestra of the Peabody 
Conservatory, of Baltimore, gave a recent 
concert, with Harold Randolph, conductor. 
The opening number was beethoven’s 
Overture to “Coriolanus.” Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat, op. 87, was 
given in commemoration of the composer's 
birth and the concluding number was von 
Weber’s overture to “Euryanthe.” All 
three works showed the results of earnest 
rehearsal. Jeanne Hurst Woolford, con- 
tralto, sang Tschaikowsky’s “Farewell, ye 
Hills,” from “Jeanne d’Arc.” 

* * * 

Free public lectures on music given this 
week under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of New York were announced 
as follows: “Edvard Grieg, the Norwe- 
gian,” Margaret Anderton; “English Bal- 
lads,” Grace Ewing; “Mendelssohn,” Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason; “The Descriptive in 
Music,” Edmund Severn; “Edvard Grieg 
and the Scandinavian Songs,’ Guril Lenn- 
born and instrumental selections by Char- 
lotte Herman; “Mendelssohn,” Daniel 
Gregory Mason; “Siegfried,” Mrs. Mary 
Hill Brown; “Folk Songs of France,” Mrs. 
Rollie Borden Low; piano accompaniment, 
by Albert G. Crawford. 

oe -' = 

Milwaukee music lovers will hear the A 
Capella chorus of that city, one of the 
oldest choral societies in the West, on 
April 23, in Handel’s “Messiah,” given in 


under the direction of Anton ° 





William Boepnler, director of the choir, 
has been working on the piece since last 
November. Rehearsals are being neld by 
Director Boeppler every Monday night 
and the lowest recorded attendance at 
these has been 214. 

x * * 

The Dana Musical Institute Chorus of 
Warren, O., Lynn B. Dana, director, made 
its second appearance of this season there 
on Wednesday evening, February 1, and 
the singers were greeted with a packed 
house. The chorus was assisted bv sev- 
eral soloists of local reputation. The pro- 
gram was as follows: “Song of the Vi- 
kings,” Faning, chorus; “Deuxiéme Ma- 
zurka,” for piano, Bernice Maudsley; 
“Lullaby of Life,” Leslie. cuorus; two vio- 
lin solos, “Northern Song,” Rogers, and 
“Meditation,” Ole Bull, W. B. Hert; so- 
prano solo, “Springtide,” Becker (with an 
original obligato for cornet played bv the 
composer, Ross Hickernell), Mrs. G. D. 
Hughes; “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
Nevin, chorus; three piano solos, “Au 
Matin,” Godard; “Romance in E Flat,” 
Rubinstein, and “Troldtogs,” Grieg, Lynn 
B. Dana; “Ye Nations Otrer to tne Lord,” 
Mendelssohn. The chorus will next be 
heard in  Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise and the finale to the last act of 
“Lohengrin.” 

2 ae 

Emma Thursby gave her sixth Friday 
musical reception in New York, February 
10, the guests of honor being Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley. On the program 
were Mary Cracroft, ,ianist, of London, 
who plaved “Deux Arabesques,” Debussy ; 
Holgar Birkerod, Danish baritone, who 
gave ballads by Niels W. Gade and “Drei 
Wanderer,” by Hans Herman, accompanied 
by Tugs Haegslow; Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. 
Tollefsen, who played the suite, op. 44, by 
Schutt, for violin and piano in a most de- 
lightful manner; Estelle Harris, who sang 
“Ave Maria” by Legrand Howland; “Ec- 
stasy,” bv Rummel: “I Know,” by Charles 
Gilber Sprons; Julie Cahill, who sang “La 
Pastorella,” by Veracini; Mrs. Beatrice 
Bowman Flint, who sang “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” “Parla,” Arditi, and “Ah 
non Credea,” from “La Somnambula,” 
Bellini, and Clara Strunk, who gave a 
spring song by Becker. At the piano was 
Miss Vojacek. Professor Inyankhau, mu- 
sician from India, sang songs of the Hindu 
musician. 

* * & 

The Florestan Club. of Baltimore, had 
its formal opening Januarv 31 at its beau- 
tiful home, No. 522 North Charles street. 
President tiarold Randoloh. welcomed the 
members. There was an informal concert 
which was participated in by Harold Ran- 
dolph, Ernest Hutcheson, Emmanuel Wad, 
pianists; J. C. van Hulsteyn, ‘theodore 
Hemberger, violinists, and Dr. B. Merrill 
Hopkinson and Hobart Smock in vocal 
selections. The oh.cers of the club are: 
Harold Randolph, president; rrederick H. 
Gottlieb, vice-president; Edwin L. Turn- 
bull, treasurer; W. G. Owst, secretary. 
The house committee is composed of Otis 
B. Boise, Lucien Odenhal, Ernest Hutche- 
son, Emmanuel Wad, Theodore Hem- 
berger and Frederick H. Gottlieb. There 
are two hundred members. The name of 
the club was derived from one of the 
movements from the “Carnival” by Schu- 
mann. The club is the outgrowth of 
diligent labor on the part of Harold Ran- 
dolph and Ernest Hutcheson. Both of 
these gentlemen visited Philadelphia re- 
cently and were extensively entertained at 
a similar club in that city. When they re- 
turned to Baltimore they decided to or- 
ganize a club where visiting artists could 
be offered an informal and cordial wel- 
come by local professionals and amateurs 
which is extended them in other munici- 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica. AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 


Individuals 
Alda, Mme. Frances—New York, Feb. 26. 
Banks Giee Club—Crirnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb, 18. 


Beebe, Carolyn—Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 20; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 22; Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 28. 

Bispham, David—Newark, Feb. 17; Charlotte, N. 
C., Feb. 23; Greenville, S. C., Feb. 24. 

Borchard, Adolphe—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 21. 

Brockway, Howard—Brooklyn, Feb. 23. 


Busoni, Ferruccio—New York, Feb. 24-26 (Car- 
negie Hall). 

Cheatham, Kitty—Wilmington, Del., Feb. 18. 

Clément, Edmond—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 28. 

Connell, Horatio—Concord,s N. H., Feb. 16; 
Minneapolis, Feb. 26. 

Coster, Nathan—Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 
16. 


Cracroft, Mary—Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 
16, 
Dunham, Edna—Mendelssohn Hall, Feb. 23. 
Cunningham, Claude—Haltimore, Feb. 22. 
Dethier, Edouard—Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 20; 
Chicago, Feb. 22; Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 28. 
Dimitrieff, Nina—Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 
16. 
Dunham, Edna—Mendelssohn Hall, Feb. 23. 
Eddy, Clarence—Spokane, Wash., Feb. 24. 
Ellenson, Hans—Carnegie Hall, Feb. 22. 
Gurowitsch, Sara—Paterson, Feb. 21. 
Hambourg, Boris—St. Paul, Feb. 21. 
Hastings, Frederick—St. Louis, Feb. 20; 
land, Feb. 27. 
Hofmann, Josef—Boulder, Colo., Feb. 18. 
Hutcheson, Ernest—Baltimore, Feb. 24. 
Jennings, Pauline—Brooklyn, Feb. 21. 
Kellerman, Marasis—Augusta, Feb. 17. 
Kerr, U. S.—Chester, Pa., Feb. 24. 
Keyes, Margaret—Milwaukee, Feb. 21. 
Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—New York, Feb. 17. 
Kriens, Christiaan—New York, Feb. 17, 20, 24. 


Cleve- 





Kriens, Eleanor Foster—New York, Feb. 17, 20, 
24. 

Krueger, Adele—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 

Feb. 21. 

Lemare, Edwin—Brooklyn, Feb. 22. 

Macmillen, Francis—Cleveland, Feb. 26. 

McCormack, John—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 26. 

Miller, Christine—Pittsburg, Feb. 23-24. 

Miller, Reed—Cleveland, Feb. 28. 

Miserendino, I.—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 18. 

Ormond, Lilla—Florida, Feb. 19. 

Ormsby, Frank—Norristown, Pa, Feb. 21. 
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Powell, Maud—-Waco, Feb. 17; Birmingham, Ala., 


Feb. 22; Spartanburg, S. C., Feb. 23; Rock 
Hill, S. C., Feb. 24. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Baltimore, Feb. 22. 

Rogers, Francis—Bryn Mawr, Pa., Feb. 24; 
Princeton, N. J., Feb. 25. 

Samaroff, Olga—Cincinnati, Feb. 17-18; Detroit. 
Feb. 21. 

Sassoli, Ada—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb. 
24. 

Spencer, Janet—Baltimore, Feb. 17. 

Stojowski, Sigismund—Mendelssohn Hall, New 


York, Feb. 1:8. 

Strong, Edward—Jersey City, Feb. 20; Evanston, 
Ill., Feb. 24. 

Sutherland, William—Mendelssohn Hall, Feb. 20 

Wer: enrath, Reinald—Dayton, O., Feb. 17; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 19. 

Whitehill, Clarence—Mendelssohn 
York, Feb. 27. 


Hall, New 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Williamstown, Feb. 23. 

Boston Symphony Orclhestra—Boston, Feb. 17, 18; 
Philadelphia. Feb. 20; Washington, Feb. 21; 
New York, Feb. 23; Brooklyn, Feb. 24. 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Warrensburg, Mo., Feb. 
20; Kansas City, Feb. 21; Manhattan, Kan., 
Feb. 22; Salina, Feb. 23; Enid, Okla., Feb. 24; 
Arkansas City, Feb. 25; Iowa City, Feb. 27. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Feb. 
17, 18; Dayton, O., Feb. 21; Terre Haute, Feb. 


23; Cincinnati, Feb. 26. 


Flonzaley Quartet—Brooklyn, Feb. 17; Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, Feb. 21; Boston, Feb. 23. 

Hoffmann String Quartet—Boston, Feb. 17. 

Jaffe String Quartet—Milwaukee, Feb. 21. 


Kneisel Quartet—Boston, Feb. 21; Chicago, Feb. 
26. 

Kriens Trio—Utica, N. Y., Feb. 26. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


Feb. 17-19; Mankato, Feb. 20; Minneapolis, Feb. 
24, 26. 
New York Philharmonic 
Feb. 17, 19, 21, 24, 26. 
New York Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 
17, 19. 


Orchestra—New York, 


Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 17-18, 
24, 25. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 18. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, Feb. 22. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Feb. 26. 


St. Cecelia Club—Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 
16. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Feb. 21. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Feb. 
37, 38, 19, 26; 
Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 17; Stamford, 


Conn., Feb. 21. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 17, 18; Detroit, 
Feb, 20; Pittsburg, Feb. 21; Cleveland, Feb. 22; 
Chicago, Feb. 24-25. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 22. 

Young People’s 
York, Feb. 18. 


Concert—Carnegie Hall, New 





TORONTO'S GREAT CHORUS GIVES 
REMARKABLE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


[Continued from page 3] 

Verdi’s “Requiem” as sung on Tuesday 
will long be remembered by the second 
night’s audience. A more eloquent and per- 
fectly knit performance than this sublima- 
tion of the Italian ideals of ecclesiastical 
music received at the hands of the chorus, 
soloists and orchestra it would be difficult 
to conceive. Devotional fervor illumined 
the choir’s singing; the dramatic possibili- 
ties of the score were realized with a 
gripping poignancy of appeal in the sup- 
plicatory passages and marvelously adjusted 
gradations of tone culminating in stupen- 
dous climaxes awe-inspiring in effect. The 
fugal “Sanctus et Benedictus” was sung 
with an exaltation of spirit and a massive 
grandeur of tone truly overwhelming. The 
audience could not restrain its enthusiasm 
and there was nothing for it but to repeat 
the number. The singing of the choir 
throughout was a revelation of color possi- 
bilities in the choral art. Once again the 
orchestra proved to be an wunsurpassable 
accompanying instrument, inspiringly re- 
sponsive to the Toronto conductor. 

The visiting soloists formed an ideally 
balanced quartet, besides winning individual 
triumphs with the audience. The “Offer- 
tor'um” for quartet alone and the “Lachry- 
mosa” with chorus were both beautifully 
sung. Janet Spencer, who has appeared 
many times with the choir, proved that 
bronchitis of a week is powerless to mar 
the beauty and warmth of her voice, and 
strengthened her hold on the local public. 
Her well-known smoothness of delivery and 
authority of style were amply demonstrated 
in the mezzo-soprano music. George Ham- 
lin, in his best form, was, as always, the 
soul-satisfying artist; his work was at all 
times notable for its vocal excellence. its 
sincerity and faultless enunciation, and he 
rose to his opportunities in his “Invemisco” 
solo with particularly fine results that com- 
manded the audience’s spontaneous recogni- 
tion. Herbert Witherspoon, too, was vo- 
cally well disposed, and sang the bass 
solos with his familiar breadth of grasp 
and dignity of utterance. 

The new soloist of the evening, Florence 
Hinkle, made an immediate conquest of 
her hearers. Her voice, sweet. pure, liquid, 
is peculiarly adapted to this Verdi music. 
It soared above the chorus in the larger 
concerted numbers with telling effect and 
blended with those of the other members 
of the quartet in a manner that made her 
singing one of the most important contri- 
butions to the impressiveness of the per- 
formance. Especially effective was her de- 
livery of the exacting music that fell to 
her in the closing “Libera me.” The “Ag- 
nus Dei” with the blending of her voice 
with Miss Spencer’s and the choral back- 
ground was one of the loveliest moments 
of the evening. 

For manv of the choir’s patrons last 
night’s revival of “The Children’s Cru- 
sade” framed the climax of the week. And 
the second performance of it to-night, with 
the same soloists, was even more impres- 
sive. Here again the intrinsic charm and 
beavty of the work were fairly transfigyred 
by the interpretation given. It had heen 
studied with loving care and it will long 
havnt the memorv. To dilate upon this 
unique work of Pierné’s is now svuperflr- 
ous. but to hear it here is to hear ‘t 2s it 
has been sung nowhere e'se. The children’s 
chorus covered itself with glory: the voices 
were delichtfullv fresh and sweet and buov- 
ant, the intonation was at all times beyond 
reproach, there was amazing incisiveness of 


attack. The singing on “The Highway,” 
with two distant choirs behind the stage, 
was one of the things to be long remem- 
bered. To A. L. E. Davies is due the credit 
for training this Mendelssohn Choir Junior, 
and he was singled out for his share of 
the applause on both evenings. The adult 
chorus achieved wonderful effects. There 
was an almost supernal beauty in the 
Mystic Voices of the eight women, and the 
incomparable men’s chorus distinguished 
itself nobly in the “Sea” and closing sec- 
tions. The manner in which the thrilling 
climax of the finale was worked up defies 
description. 

Thrice admirable was the choice of solo- 
ists. Mrs. Chapman-Goold, whose name 
is identified with performances of the work 
in New York and elsewhere, sang the 
music of Allys and A Mother with unerring 
artistic instinct and appealing charm of 
voice and style; while to Alain, the blind 
boy, Mrs. Sharp-Herdien brought rare sym- 
pathy of understanding and a voice of un- 
common beauty and richness. As the Nar- 
rator, George Hamlin again afforded de- 
light with his eloquent and finely-poised 
singing, the suavity and fervor of his style. 
Mr. Witherspoon made the utmost of his 
small opportunities as the Old Sailor and 
A Voice from on High. 

This afternoon Mr. Stock and his band 
played to an audience that filied a hall 
with a seating capacitv of 3,200. To a 
New Yorker the striking fact about this 
audience was the number of men present 
at a Thursday afternoon concert—they were 
almost in the majority! The program in- 
cluded Debussy’s “Marche Ecossaise” and 


“L’Aprés-Midi d'un Fawne,” Granville 
Bantock’s “Pierrot of the Minute” and 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. Again 


the men from Chicago played superbly and 
the audience was wrovght up to a pitch of 
enthusiasm that vented itself in insistent 
recalls for the conductor. At his hands 
the familiar Tschaikowsky symphony re- 
ceived a beautifully idealized smterpreta- 
tion, while nothing more “atmospheric” 
covld be imacined than the elusive shim- 
mer of sound and subtletv of nuance with 
which he reproduced the Mallarmé imagery 
in the delicately woven fabric of “The Af- 
ternoon of a Faun.” Irresistible, too, was 
the piquant charm with which he invested 
Granvil'e Bantock’s ingeniously written 
Comedy Overture. The tone of the or- 
chestra this afternoon was characteristic- 
ally luscious and velvety, and Mr. Stock 
once more demonstrated that he is one of 
the few conductors who can achieve over- 
powering brilliancy without a suggestion 
of roughness or blatancy. Bruno Steindel, 
the solo ’cellist, gave an excellent account 
of his art in Boellmann’s “Symphonic Va- 
riations” and was compelled to repeat the 
latter part. 

Before the task of visualizing a city more 
hospitable to its musical gvests than To- 
ronto imagination falters. Mr. Stock, the 
visiting singers, Mrs. George Hamlin and 
that very important connecting link be- 
tween the two collaborating organizations, 
Frederick Wessels, the manager of the 
Thomas Orchestra, with the home condvc- 
tor and Mrs. Vogt, one of the most astute 
of crit cs as she is one of the most potent 
elements in the artistic fortunes of the 
choir, have been entertained on all sides 
at every availab'e interval of time. A re- 
ception given for them by Mrs. Edward 
V. Raynolds after the Tuesday concert 
was graced by the presence of Lady Sv'il 
Grey, while after last night’s concert Sir 
Edmund Walker, president of the Canadian 


Bank of Commerce, and Lady Walker were 
their hosts at supper. This evening Mr. 
Stock was invited to dine with Lady Grey. 

A Clef Club banquet for the first night 
in honor of the visiting conductor had to 
be canceled, but the officers of the choir 
arranged a luncheon for him at the Na- 
tional Club on Monday, at which they pre- 
sented him with a tie-pin. The presenta- 
tion was made by G. H. Parkes, the presi- 
dent of the choir, who presided, and after 
Mr. Stock’s acknowledgment speeches were 
made by Dr. Vogt, President Lathrop of 
the orchestra, and Sir Edmund Walker, who 
presented the visitors with souvenir medals 
similar to those he had struck off last year 
in honor of the choir's tenth birthday. Be- 
sides Mr. Stock and Mr. Lathrop the guests 
of the day to be welcomed were George 
Hamlin, Frederick Wessels and MusIcAL 
AMERICA’S special representative. 

One of the busy men of the week has 
been the indefatigable Manager Wessels, 
who has been serving the Chicago Orches- 
tra in his present capacity for fifteen years, 
since long before the death of the man who 
gave his name to the organization. In none 
of the orchestra’s activities is he more deep- 
ly interested than ‘n the Toronto alliance. 
To his instrumentality, in fact, was due 
principally the choir’s memorable visit to 
Chicago two years ago. 

The chorus is singularly fortunate in its 
officers. With Sir Edmund Walker as 
honorary president and W. E. Rundle and 
W. H. Elliott as honorary vice-presidents, 
a most able executive hody comprises G. H. 
Parkes as president; Dr. Harold Clark and 
R. G. Kirby, vice-presidents; T. A. Reed, 
secretary; T. H. Mason, treasurer, and a 
committee composed of A. T. Cringan, A. 
L. E. Davies, Dr. T. Alexander Davies, 
Robert Gorrie, F. R. Beatty, F. R. Mackel- 
can, H. M. Sampson, Walter Sparks, C. J. 
Halford and J. R. S. Scott. There are two 
accompanists: Jessie Perry, who presided 
at the organ with rare judgment in “The 
Children’s Crusade” and the “Requiem,” 
and Ada Twohy. 

A sudden access of the divine afflatus 
superinduced by Florence Hinkle’s top notes 
in the “Requiem” moved a local bard to 
the following rhapsodical utterance: 

Hinkle. Hinkle, little star, 
What a wonder-girl you are, 
Up above the staff so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

A further contribution to the literary 
wealth of nations followed the “Children’s 
Crusade” : 

One Passo in the Chorus said, 

(Ie should be slanned upon the wrists) 
“Rv jingo. but I'd like to kiss 

Those hyphenated soloists.” 

A pretty Alto answered back: 

“I'd find it a delicious boon 
To show mv feelings for the nonce 

By hugging Herbert Witherspoon.” 

And next year? Well, next year the 
choir is to make its second trip to New 
York for a pair of concerts, and before re- 
turning make its first visit to Boston. This 
is now definitely assured. The programs 
in those cities will consist mainly of @ 
cappella works. As for the home concerts, 
Dr. Vogt already has his general scheme 
mapped out. In all probability Verdi's 
“Requiem” will be repeated and two novel- 
ties for the local public will be Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari’s beautiful setting of Dante’s 
“La Vita Nuova,” which was introduced 
in America by the New York Oratorio 
Society at Carnegie Hall three years ago, 
and Berlioz’s celebrated “Te Deum.” 
Meanwhile, let us rejoice greatly that this 
peerless organization has resisted all temp- 
tation to drape the tawdry, inflated garment 
of the designation “Festival” about its an- 
nual week of concerts. 

Leste J. Hopason. 





A NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK 


A. Walter Kramer’s “A Night Song” 
Played at Last Goldman Matinée 


The Sunday matinée musicales were 
brought to an end on Sunday afternoon, 
February 12, when Edwin Franko Gold- 
man gave the last program of th's season’s 
series at Durvea’s, in New York. As here- 
tofore an interesting and varied program 
was given with Fred L. Landan, violinist, 
as soloist. 

The program was as follows: 

I. Overture, “Phédre,’”’ Massenet. 
Spring,” Grier; (b) A Night Song, A. Walter 
Kramer; (c) Scherzo, Kohler. III. Excerpts from 
“Tie Me‘stersineer,”” Waener. IV. Heire Kati, 
Hubav, Fred. L. Landau. V. (a) “Night in 
Tune,”’ Neustadt]: (b) Scarf Dance, Chaminade; 
(c) March, “Snirit of Peace,.”” Goldman. j 
Excerpts from “Nutcracker” Suite, Tschaikowsrky. 


II. (a) at 


VII. Excerpts from “Madame Butterfly,” Puc- 
cini. VIII. American Fantasie, Herbert. 
The orchestra plaved splendidly, with 


good sound tone and spirit. The novelty 
of the afternoon was the urst public per- 
formance of “A Night Song,” by A. Walter 
Kramer, of New York. ‘The compos'tion 
is simple in style and is made up of two 
short melodies, one in pensive mood, the 
other in a jovous vein. The work is well 
scored, some beautiful effects being ob- 
tained in the closing measures in the 
muted violins. It was well received. 








February 18, 1911. 
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